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ARMY PURCHASE OF SPECIALLY DESIGNED OVERCOATS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Minirary OpreraTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
G-—53, Capitol Building, Hon. R. Walter Riehlman (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: R. Walter Riehlman, William E. Miller, Richard H. Poff, 
Chet Holifield, William C. Lantaff, and Frank Ikard. 

Also present: Paul J. Cotter, counsel, and Michael P. Balwan, staff 
director. 

Mr. Rrenitman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First, I would like to apologize for being a bit late in getting 
started this morning. However, this is a rather difficult spot to find, 
and my counsel, with one member of the staff of the committee, were 
wandering around the building trying to find our place. 

At the outset, let me say that I would like to have the record show 
that six members of the subcommittee are present, namely, Mr. Miller 
from New York; Mr. Poff of Virginia; Mr. Holifield from California; 
Mr. Lantaff of Florida; and Mr. Ikard from the State of Texas. 

I would like to make this brief statement for the record. 

The hearings today are for the purpose of examining the facts and 
the circumstances surrounding a $45 million Army procurement of 
1,262,000 new type all-purpose Army overcoats. 

As in the ie which this subcommittee held last week with 
respect to the Navy procurement of trucks, the disclosure of the facts 
themselves is only incidental to the examination of the procedures, 
practices, policies, safeguards, and efficiency of the military in such 
matters. 

We are particularly interested in stock and inventory control prac- 
tices, and practices of using year-end money, and in determining who 
has the responsibility in these matters of procurement, and whether it 
was properly exercised. The use of these coats upon the adve nt of 
Korea is important, and we will touch upon that phase as we develop 
these hearings. 

Now, I would like to ask that one of the members of our staff, Mr. 
Lewis Lapham, give a short summary of this case for the members 
and for the press. 

Mr. Lapham, will you be sworn, please. Do you solemnly swear 
the testimony you give before this committee w ill be the whole tr uth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lapua. I do. 

Mr. Rrexuitman. Counsel, will you take over. 
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TESTIMONY OF LEWIS J. LAPHAM, STAFF INVESTIGATOR, 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Correr. Will you give your full name for the record, Mr. 
Lapham / 

Mr. Larnam. Lewis J. Lapham. 

Mr. Correr. And you are an investigator for the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee ? 

Mr. Larnam. I am. 

Mr. Correr. And you have worked on this 1946 procurement of 
Army overcoats ¢ 

Mr. Larnam. I did. 

Mr. Correr. Will you, in summary form, give us the highlights of 
the facts? 

Mr. Larpuam. I will. 

This case involves the procurement of 1,262,000 overcoats by the 
Army Quartermaster. Information came to the attention of the sub- 
committee that the Army had procured a new overcoat in 1946 ata 
total cost to the Government of in excess of $45 million for the use of 
officers and enlisted men for both field and garrison duty, and that the 
coat had not proved to be adequate for Army requirements as it was 
manufactured. 

The subcommittee requested information from the Secretary of the 
Army, and under date of April 9 received the following reply: 


Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. RIEHLMAN: This is in reply to the verbal request of Mr. Lewis Lapham 
of your professional staff for information concerning the utilization of field 
overcoats with removable linings which were procured in fiscal year 1946. 

Procurement of 1,262,000 of this type of coat was initiated in June of 1946. 
The new type overcoat was originally intended to be worn for field and combat as 
well as garrison and semidress use; consequently, it was sized to fit over other 
items of field and combat uniforms. Subsequent developments on field and com- 
bat clothing, however, resulted in a plan to use certain specialized uniform items 
for field and combat wear (for example the parka) and to eliminate the overcoat 
as a component of this uniform, using it exclusively for garrison and semidress 
wear. In order to use existing stocks effectively for this purpose it became 
necessary to make certain modifications of the garment to provide for better fit 
and appearance, specifically by decreasing the size of some coats and removing 
the leggings. The total number of coats thus modified was approximately 751,600. 
This operation, which was performed at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
at a cost of approximately $1.30 per coat, was begun in September 1950 and com- 
pleted in November 1952. The material in the leggings was utilized by the depot 
in 1952 in the manufacture of parka hoods, thus saving 108,304 yards of material 
which would otherwise have been required. 

It had been originally planned, in 1946, to issue the new overcoats during the 
1947-48 winter season. This schedule for issuance, which had been based on 
the quatities of the old World War II wool overcoat then on hand, was delayed 
due to the return to stock of larger numbers of the old coats than expected from 
demobilized personnel and the consequent desirability, in the interest of economy, 
of wearing out the old coats. During 1947, 1948, and 1949, approximately 47,800 
of the unmodified new coats were issued for test purposes, most of which were 
returned to stock after completion of testing. Issues to troops began in 1950 
(prior to the modification work at Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot). During 
that year approximately 16,500 unmodified coats were issued to troops in Alaska; 
349,000 to troops in Japan and Korea to serve as a substitute for the Parka (shell 
and liner) and parka-type overcoat which were not available in sufficient quan- 
tities, 140,000 to stations in continental United States, some of which were for 
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issue to troops departing for Japan and Korea, and some for use in the con- 
tinental United States in lieu of the old World War II wool overcoat when 
sizes of the latter were not available. As of February 19, 1953, approximately 
909,000 of the unmodified garments had been issued and only 1,676 remained in 


depot stocks. Issues of the modified coat as of the same date amounted to 
approximately 664,000 with 87,600 remaining in stock 

The new overcoat is regarded as a desirable item and has proven acceptable 
to troops. Although some further changes were made in the overcoat as a result 
of the decision to use it only for garrison and semidress wear, there is very 
little essential difference between the modified version of the 1946 garment and 
coats procured under the present specification. In the event that your com- 
mittee would, for purposes of comparision, like to examine one of the coats pro- 
cured under the present specifications the Office of the Quartermaster General 


will be glad to make one available for this purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosepH W. Bisuop, Jr., 
Acting Department Counselor. 

Upon investigation by the subcommittee staff, it ons that 
the Army in March 1946 had approved a field overcoat for the use of 
all personnel after July 1, 1948. The specification for the new centr 
was approved on June 7, 1946, and the Quartermaster in Washington 
directed the quartermaster purchasing oflice in New York to procure 
the overcoats on June 10, 1946. The purchasing office solicited bids 
from 150 companies and received jot 18 replies. On June 26, the 
Quartermaster General informed the New York purchasing office 
that no funds were available for the procurement and that it should 
be canceled. But immedi: itely thereafter, on Friday and Saturday 
the 28th and 29th of June, the Quartermaster General released the 
necessary funds and directed the New York purchasing office to make 
awards for all the coats. Although the ee York office had no 
opportunity to analyze the prices submitted by bidders nor to inspect 
their manufacturing facilities, it made conditional awards to each of 
the 18 bidders in order to obligate funds which were to — on 
June 30, 1946. These funds were an accumulation of 1942-46 budgets. 

Further investigation revealed that the Army later discovered that 
it had at least a million more of the standard wool overcoats in its 
supply system that it had known about. Consequently the wool over- 
coats were continued in use, and in fact are still being used. None of 
the new overcoats were issued until after the beginning of the Korean 
war—over 4 years after the initiation of the procurement. 

In addition, the Army has been involved in continued and extensive 
litigation with these contractors. Thirteen of the eighteen contrac- 
tors appealed the price redeterminations made by the Army contract- 
ing officer, of which 10 cases went to the United States Court of Claims, 
and 4 cases are still pending. 

The investigation also revealed that the field research and testing 
of the new coat was not conducted until after the procurement. The 
Quartermaster and the Army Field Forces both conducted tests on 
the coats in 1947, 1948, and 1949 to determine its suitability for issue 
in lieu of the wool overcoat. In the course of these tests it was dis- 
covered that the coat was not suitable for combat use, and that 
although it was better for garrison use than the old wool overcoat, 
nevertheless the coat was bulky, did not fit properly, was too heavy, 
and that the leggings should be discarded. 

From 1950 to 1952, approximately 750,000 of these coats were modi- 
fied at. a cost of approximately $1 million to remove the leggings and 
to give the coats a better fit. Approximately one-half million of the 
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unmodified coats were issued by depots for use of troops to be sent to 
or already stationed in the Far East. 

There is also some evidence that while the modification of the coats 
was proceeding in Philadelphia, there was a shortage of overcoats in 
Korea. 

Mr. Correr. Do you have a model of that coat here { 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Correr. Would you get it out for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Balwan, would you try that coat on for us to 
give us a demonstration of it. 

Mr. Correr. First, Mr. Lapham, would you read from the coat as 
to what size it is, and what size person it is supposed to fit? 

Mr. Larnam. In the back it says, “Size, Regular-Medium. Height, 
5 feet 10 inches. Weight, 149 to 168 pounds. Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot, 1945.” 

Mr. Batwan. I am about 5 feet 11 inches. 

Mr. Rreutman. We would like to have you drop the leggings down 
and show us the procedure you have to go through to put them on. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it took about 414 minutes 
to put the coat on. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, he is not an expert, of course. I suppose in 
the military you have training in that respect before you have to 
wear it. 

Mr. Ixarp. Mr. Balwan, would you give us your height and weight 
again ¢ 

Mr. Batman. About 5 foot eleven, and about 178 pounds. 

Mr. Rren_man. Are there any other questions you would like to ask 
the demonstrator here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rreniman. Thank you very much, Mr. Balwan. 

The first witness will be Col. Simon Jacobson. Mr. Miller, will you 
swear the witness. 

Mr. Mier. Colonel Jacobson, do you swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Colonel Jacorson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. SIMON JACOBSON (RETIRED), WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FORMER DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT IN THE NEW YORK 
PURCHASING OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER PURCHASING OFFICE 


Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Jacobson, will you give your full name for the 
record, please ? 

Colonel Jaconson. Simon Jacobson. 

Mr. RrenitMan. And where do you reside? 

Colonel Jacornson. 3726 Connecticut Avenue, Washington. 

Mr. Correr. Are you retired, Mr. Jacobson ? 

Colonel Jacorson. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. In 1946, what position did you hold? 

Colonel Jaconson. I held the position of director of procurement 
in the New York Purchasing office, quartermaster purchasing office. 

Mr. Correr. And did that include the procurement of clothing? 

Colonel Jaconson. It did. 
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Mr. Correr. Was the New York office a centralized office for the 
procurement of all Army equipment, or were you just one of many? 

Colonel Jaconson. Just certain commodities. It was a centralized 
office for the procurement of clothing, textiles, certain paper products, 
and other miscellaneous items. 

Mr. Correr. Do you recall the procurement of the overcoat that has 
just been demonstrated 

Colonel Jacozson. I do. 

Mr. Correr. Will you give us the facts, as you can best recall, with 
respect to that procurement ? 

Colonel Jacozson. Well, I can’t recall dates very well, but I believe 
it was about the 10th of June, or so, when we received a procurement 
directive from the Quartermaster General’s office to buy 1,262,000, I 
believe it was—— 

Mr. Correr. 62,000, I think, Colonel. 

Colonel Jacorson. 1,262,000 field overcoats. 

Mr. Correr. Was this a new item? 

Colonel Jaconson. Yes, sir, a new item. 

Mr. Correr. Was there anything that was required when you had 
a brand new item that you were going out to procure, as far as safe- 
guard procedures were concerned, in Army procurement ? 

Colonel Jaconson. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Correr. Well, I am thinking of cost analysis, and so forth. 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, we were required to make cost analysis, 
my recollection, is, on all contracts, but in this particular case, it was 
impossible because of the short time given us in which to make this 
procurement. 

Mr. Correr. What did you do after you got the directive ? 

Colonel Jaconsex. We issued invitations for bids, and just prior to 
making the awards, we were ordered—we were told there were no more 
1946 funds avaliable. 

Mr. Correr. This was about when ? 

Colonel Jaconson. Oh, I would say about June 26. 

Mr. Correr. Of 1946? 

Colonel Jaconson. Of 1946. 

Mr. Corrrer. And so you stopped— 

Colonel Jacosson. We just suspended all action, and concentrated 
on other directives that we had for other items, and about 2 days 
later, we go the go-ahead signal. 

Mr. Correr. That would be June 28? 

Colonel Jacozson. About the 28th. 

Mr. Corrrer. And were you able to make the awards in the remain- 
ing 2 days? 

Colonel Jacosson. We were able to make the awards, contingent 
upon inspections of plants to be made later on. In other words, we 
had to make inspections, but if we had to then make the inspections, 
we couldn’t have gotten the awards out on June 30. 

Mr. Correr. Was that a normal prerequisite to making an award, 
to make an inspection or investigation of the contractor ? 

Colonel Jacosson. It was, unless we knew, or had knowledge of 
the particular facilities involved. 

Mr. Correr. Did you have particular knowledge of the facilities 
involved in these 18 contractors ¢ 

Colonel Jacosson. We did have some of them. 
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Mr. Correr. But not all? 
Color | - ACOBSON. Not all ot them. 
Mr. Corrrer. And you say you were unable to make any cost analysis 


. : 
of you Lwards ¢ 


Colonel Jacorson. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. Do you recall offhand what the range of the awards 
were to youl bid re ponses ¢ 

Colonel Jaconson. No, sir. 


Mr. Correr. Did you eventually make a price or cost analysis? 

Colonel JAcorson. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. What does that ¢1 tail ? 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, that involves sending cost accountants to 
the p] nt, to go over the saa and check their cost and their profits. 

Mr. Correr. Did this serve as a buying guide? 

Colonel Jaconson. A buying guide? 

Mr. Correr. Yes, I mean if it were done prior to making the award 
it would be a sort of a guide, a purchasing guide, for the procurement 
office r, = iuld it not? 

Colonel Jacorson. It would give us more specific knowledge as to 
the cost, ual the bid price of the garment, whether it was reasonable 
or not. 

Mr. Correr. Was June of 1946 an advantageous time to make 
awards, or to solicit bids for oe Colonel ? 

( ‘olonel we ornson. No. sir: it was not. 

Mr. Cor Did your office have any ve crepe A for advising 
the Erebetismnaitee Corin) as to the field conditions, or the situation 
in the industry ? 

Colonel Jacorson. Well, I don’t think that was necessary. The 
Quartermaster General's office certainly was aware of the time it takes 
to let contracts. 

Mr. Correr. What was the situation in the industry as far as ability 
to get contractors who were willing to make up an order? 

Colonel Jacorson. Well, of course, that would depend upon the 
commodity involved. 

Mr. Correr. I am asking, of course, about this commodity. 

Colonel Jacosson. Clothing, in this particular case of the field 
overcoat ? 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

Colonel Jacosnson. Well. as I recall, we sent out. over 100 invitations 
and got 18 bids. 

Mr. Correr. This was right after the war, and I think OPA was 
going off that year on July 1, is that correct? 

Colonel Jaconson. I can’t recall. I do know that most of the cloth- 
ing manufacturers didn’t want to take Army contracts, they claimed 
they could make more money on civilian clothes. 

Mr. Correr. Had you made prev ious procurements of the trench- 
type officer’s coat in your procurement office ? 

Colonel Jacornson. It is possib le, before my time, that this office did 
buv some trenchcoats for officers. 

Mr. Correr. When did you come to the New York office? 

Colonel Jaconson. In March 1946. 

Mr. Correr. How long were you there? 

Colonel Jacogpson. I was there until I retired, until I went on 
terminal leave, in about May 1947. 
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Mr. Correr. And how long have you been in the procurement field 
of the Army ? 

Colonel J ACOBSON, Well. altogt ther, in both military and civilian 
capacity, | have probably had about 40 years’ experience. 

Mr. Correr. How many ¢ 

Colonel JAcoBsoN. Forty. 

Mr. Correr. Do you have any opinions or thoughts with respect to 
this use of year-end money, and what it does to the normal procedures 
of a field-procurement office 2 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, it throws a tremendous load on the office 
that has to make the procurement when the money is withheld, and 
then all of a sudden, at the last moment, given to the office to spend 
before the fiscal year expires. 

Mr. Corrrr. In other cases, as in this case, have you had to take 
shortcuts and cut out normal safeguarding procedures ? 

Colonel JAconson. Well, we did have to cut out the inspection of 
facilities, and the cost analysis, but as far as the inspection of the 
facilities was concerned, the awards were made contingent upon the 
facilities being inspected at a later date. 

Mr. Correr. Well, is there a possibility that you could do a con- 
tractor an injustice by making a large award without investigating 
him and seeing whether he has the facilities or the know-how 

Colonel JACOBSON. It is possible, 

Mr. Corrrer. Do you know whether that was the case in any of the 
instant contractors / 

Colonel Jaconson. My recollection is that in this particular case, 
it was not, it didn’t happen. 

Mr. Correr. Did the Quartermaster General’s Office criticize your 
office for any shortcuts that you took in order to make these awards? 

Colonel JACOBSON. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Correr. What about your cost analysis ¢ 

Colonel Jacornson. Well, I don’t know whether you consider that 
as a criticism. 

Mr. Correr. Here is a memorandum of November 1, 1946. Quoting 
from about the middle of the page it says: 

Had this report been requested by the contracting officer at the time of the 
original negotiations, and the contents contained therein heeded, the prices con 
tained in the awards could have been appropriately adjusted and reasonable 
prices substantiated. Noncompliance with the basic fundamentals of proecure- 
ment by negotiation results in vitiation of the Quartermaster General’s procure- 
ment policies as well as unreasonable delay in administration. 

Wouldn’t you think that was critical ? 

Colonel Jaconson. If that pertained to action prior to the awards 
having been made, I would consider it as unjustified criticism. 

Mr. Correr. Because of the lack of time ? 

Colonel Jacornson. Because of the lack of time. 

Mr. Correr. When you did make a cost analysis, I see that this 
same memorandum compliments you on it, but I think your cost 
analysis wasn’t in until October. 

Colonel JaAcornson. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. Did you have any difficulty with these 18 contractors? 

Colonel Jaconson. I do not know. 

Mr. Correr. I notice a memorandum in the file dated August 8, 1946. 
in which an H. A. Gardner, colonel, Quartermaster Corps, command- 
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ing, under date of August 8, sent this to the Quartermaster General 
reviewing the situation, and I think that this document might refresh 
your recollection. 

Rather than introducing it in evidence, I will read it 


Subject : Procurement of overcoats, field, olive drab. 
To: The Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 


1. The following is a chronological record of the procurement of field over- 
coats under procurement directive No. NY (9—C-217 (46) ). 

(a) Procurement directive, dated June 10, for 1,262,000 overcoats was 
received June 12 

(b) Requests for proposal were mailed June 14. 

(c) Informal bids were opened June 21. Eighteen bids received and 
evaluation of bids started. 

(d) Instructions received from Office of the Quartermaster General June 
26 that no more 1946 funds were available for procurement of certain 
items including overcoats. Upon receipt of these instructions, all activities 
were stopped on subject procurement, and all etforts concentrated on pro- 
curements of other clothing items. 

(e) Information received June 28 that $18,100,000 had been made avail- 
able under 1946 appropriations for procurement of field overcoats. Inas- 
much as all action had been stopped on June 26, this office was unable to 
make surveys of the plants of the bidders to determine whether or not they 
possessed the required facilities and manufacturing experience to produce 
the quantities upon which they bid; awards were therefore made contingent 
upon inspection and determination that bidder’s facilities were adequate. 

(f) Additional 1946 funds were made available June 29 to cover the entire 
procurement directive quantity and additional awards were made contingent 
upon inspection of plant facilities and determination that they were adequate. 

2. During the month of July, the survey of plant facilities was made, as a 
result of which it has been determined that bidders were unable to meet the 
procurement directive by 341,000 overcoats. To allow the awards to stand as 
they have been made will mean that delinquencies will positively result. On the 
other hand, to reduce the quantities awarded might result in the loss of 1946 
funds in the amount of approximately $600,000, in view of the fact that it is the 
opinion of this office that these funds can no longer be obligated by reawarding 
to other concerns. 

3. Two methods are open to take care of this problem. 

Ficst. awards could stand as made and then, upon default of the con- 
tracior. contracts can be reduced because of default and awards made to 
other contractors, thus permitting the use of 1946 funds. 

Second, quantities awarded can be reduced to the extent that this office 
believes these bidders are capable of producing, leaving a shortage of 341,000 
overcoats. These overcoats can then be procured with 1947 funds when 
available. 

4. Instructions are requested. 

Did you have anything to do with the propounding of this? 

Colonel Jacopson. My recollection is that I wrote that letter. 

Mr. Correr. Would you state that that is a usual position to take; 
that, in order to save 1946 funds, you would load up a contractor and 
let him default, and then give it to another contractor? 

Colonel Jacogson. It is legal. 

Mr. Correr. Isn’t it a little hard on the contractor ? 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, I don’t think so. The contractor offers to 
make something knowing that he can’t produce. I should think he 

hould take the responsibility for it. 

Mr. Corrrr. Do you know whether that was done in this case ? 

Colone] Jacorson. I do not know. I do not recall what reply was 
given to that letter. 

Mr. Corrrer. This memorandum, however, reviews the case? 

Colonel J ACOBSON. Yes. 
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Mr. Correr. And you agree, your memory coincides, with the facts 
as set forth? 

Colonel Jacopson. Yes. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. You stated that altogether, in civilian and military 
capacity, you have had about 40 years’ experience in Army procure- 
ment. 

Has it been a long-standing policy of the Army to use up this year- 
end money in a hurry at the expiration of any particular year just so 
they can vet rid of the mone y? 

Colonel Jaconson. It has been, as far as I can recall; it was done 
every year. 

Mr. Miuuuer. So that, regardless of the real necessity for the item, 
or regardless of the fact that sufficient time doesn’t exist to permit an 
efficient procurement of the item, in order to obligate the funds so 
they won’t have to give them back to the Treasurer of the United 
States, they followed this c+ edure every year? 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, I can’t speak for the necessity of the item. 
All I can say is that it has been 1 the custom, up until the time I retired 
from the Army in 1947, to throw a lot of money at the contracting 
officers at the end of the fiscal year and tell them it had to be obligated 
before June 30. 

Mr. Mitier. Were these contracts that you let to these 18 contractors 
all on a cost -plus basis, or simply a redetermination clause 2 

Colonel Jacorson. When the contracts originally were made, they 
were at a fixed price, plus a redetermination clause. 

Mr. Mituer. Did you receive from the Army Quartermaster full 
sper ifications for the item ? 

Colonel] Jaconson. I believe we did. We couldn’t have made the 
awards without the specifications. The contractors wouldn’t have 
been able to bid. 

Mr. Mitier. But you did let the contracts for portions of the whole 
number to contractors concerning whom you made no investigation at 
all? In other words, you knew nothing : about their plant facilities, or 
nothing about their financial background, or nothing about their 
ability to produce ; you simply awarded the contract on the basis of 
the bid received 2 

Colonel Jacorson. That statement of yours does pertain to some of 
the contractors 

Mr. Mixer. To some of them? 

Colonel Jaconson. To some of them. 

Mr. Mitier. And, after the contracts were let, it was only a matter 
of 10 months before you were on terminal leave, as I understand it ? 

Colonel Jacosson. That is ap yproxim: - correct, probably a little 
less than that. I went to the hospital at Fort Jay before I went on 
terminal leave. So, after these contracts were let on June 30. I would 
say it was about 8 months. 

Mr. Mrixer. In your 40 years of experience in Army procurement, 
had you ever seen an Army item that even resembled this thing we 
just saw here, with leggings attached to it, and the weight of it, and 
the linings, and so forth? 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, we used to have a trench coat something 
on the order of that field overcoat. 

Mr. Miuier. With leggings? 
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Colonel Jaconson. No; no leggings 

Mr. Minuer. What war was that in? 

Colonel Jaconson. I can’t recall, now. I know there was an oflicer’s 
trench coat that had a removable lining to it. I believe it was just 


shortly before the Second World War. 

Mr. Mitier. With your experience of 40 years in Army procure- 
ment, I \ ould like to a k your opinion, as an expert 1} the field, having 
examined this overcoat mad | presume that you had seen it prior to 


this morning, had you not ¢ 

Colonel Jacopson. Yes. 

Mr. Minier. Would you think that considering its weight, and its 
general construction, that it would be a serviceable item for combat ? 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, I would like to be excused from answering 
that | dor t claim to be aul expert on that. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirutman. Colonel, do you have any idea at all as to who 
designed the coat ? 

Color el J ACOBSON, No. sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. All you know is this design was sent up, and you 
were authorized to procure that number of coats ? 

Colonel Jac OBSON, Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Rreutman. You had no idea as to what type coat it was, other 
than the general specifications ? 

Colonel Jaconson. And a sample coat we had. 

Mr. Rrentman. You had a sample coat? 

Colonel J ACOBSON, Yes. 

Mr. Rrenu_man. In other words, you had a chance to look at it be- 
fore you procured it? 

Colonel Jacopson. Yes. 

Mr. Rreniman. Did you have any idea of the serviceability of 
that coat when you saw it. the pract icability of it? 

Colonel Jacornson. I don’t think it was up to me to question that. 

Mr. Rrentman. You just took a look at it? 

Colonel Jacosson. We had orders from higher authority to pro- 
cure them, and certainly it wasn’t our responsibility to question the 
wisdom of those orders. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Did you form any opinion after you had a chance 
to observe it. yourself ¢ 

Colonel Jacorson. Well, I thought it was a little bit heavy, that 
is all. 

Mr. Rieutman. Do you have any ideas at all about the leggings 
being attached to the bottom of it / 

Colonel Jacopson. I didn’t know whether they were going to be 
practical or not. I couldn’t tell, because it would take men of experi- 
ence trying them in the field to determine that. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Howtrretp. You testified you had no opinion as to the design 
or practicability of this coat. 

Colonel Jacosson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Who gave you authority to purchase it? 

Colonel Jaconson. The Quartermaster General Feldman. Of 
course the order wasn’t signed directly by Feldman, himself. 

Mr. Houitrrevp. But he was the Quartermaster General at that time, 
and therefore he would be the responsible officer 
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Mr. Ikarp. Excuse me, but there seems to be some question by this 
gentleman. 

Mr. Ru HLMAN,. Wait a minute. Let’s have the vel tleman sworn if 
he is going to testify and give information. 

Mr. Ikarp. They were shaking their heads about General Feldman, 
and | thought we might correct the record. 

Mr. Rreutman. I am perfectly willing to have it corrected, but I 
want to know by whom it is being corrected, and who is making the 
statement. 

Colonel Innic. Col. J. M. Illig, G—-4+, General Staff. 

Mr. Risutuman. You are going to testify, are you not, Colonel ? 

Colonel Inuic. Later, sir. I merely want to correct this test mony. 

Mr. Rieu~Man. We will swear you now, and then have you on the 
record. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before this 
committee will be the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you Gaod ¢ 

Colonel Inutc. I do. 

Mr. RrenumMan. Proceed. 

Colonel ILtie. Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin was the Quartermaster 
General at the time that this procurement was initiated. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Was he the top authority at that time? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir: he was. 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Chairman, do we have General Larkin on our 
list of witnesses / 

Mr. Corrrer. We have General Feldman, who was the Chief of the 
Supply Branch. 

Mr. Houirretp. Who was his immediate subordinate officer at that 
time? 

Colonel Ini1¢. In the supply and procurement field, at the time, Brig. 
Gen. Herman Feldman. 

Mr. Houtrieip. I see that General Feldman is present, so I will desist 
on that particular line of questioning at this time. 

I would like to ask the present witness, Colonel Jacobson, as to your 
treatment of contractors on adjustments. As I understand it, these 
contractors took these bids on a fixed fee, did they not? 

Colonel Jaconson. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Did they have any right for readjustment, or was 
any right given them for readjustment upward, or downward of these 
contracts 4 

Colonel Jacopson. Yes, sir; that was in a clause in the contract. 
in effect. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And who had the authority to make those readjust- 
ments? Were you the officer that had the authority to make 
readjustments ? 

Colonel Jacosnson. Well, I don’t know whether I can answer your 
question fully. We hada branch in the office that checked the « ontracts 
as they went along. 

Mr. Houtriecp. But you weren’t the contracting officer ? 

Colonel Jacopson. No, sir: I was not a contracting officer. I was 
over the contracting officer, but I was not a contracting oflicer myself. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But you had the authority vested in you to make 
decisions on recommendations of the contracting officers, I suppose ? 
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Colonel Jacoznson. No, I don’t think we had the authority—we didn’t 
have authority to make decisions. ‘These decisions were finally made 
in Washington. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Were applications for adjustments made by the 
contractors ¢ 

Colonel Jacopson. Not up to the time I left the office, because they 
had just about gotten into production. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. You left the office before delivery was made on 
these coats / 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, I would say shortly after delivery started. 

Mr. Hourrtexp. I think those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. Not at this time. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Mr. Lantaff ? 

Mr. Lanrarr. No. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Ikard? 

Mr. Ixarp. Colonel Jacobson, did you have a Mr. Powell in your 
office ¢ 

Colonel J ACOBSON. Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Ixarp. Who was he, sir? 

Colonel Jacosson. He was a civilian buyer. 

Mr. Ixarp. Did he icipate in this procurement ? 

Colonel Jacorson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. What part did he play in it? 

Colonel Jacorson. Well, he was in the clothing branch. I don’t 
recall the exact name of the branch, but it was the clothing branch 
that did the procurement on manufactured garments. 

Mr. Ixarp. Did he take any position either for or against or with 
regard to this particular procurement that you now recall? 

Colonel Jaconson. No; I don’t. I would have to go back into a 
little history on that. 

Shortly after I reported for duty at New York, I set up a contract- 
award board and issued an order that no contract exceeding $5,000 
would be awarded without being passed upon by this contract-award 
board, so that any recommendation that the buyers made, or the officer 
in charge of that particular section, had to be approved by the contract- 
award board. 

Mr. Ixarp. Was Mr. Powell a member of this board ? 

Colonel Jacornson. I do not recall whether he was or not. 

Mr. Ixarp. You don’t recall now whether he had anything to do 
with this procurement, or anything of that sort, at this time. 

Colonel Jacopson. Well, he did have to do with it; he was con- 
nected. My recollection is that he did have to do with the procure- 
ment of these overcoats. 

Mr. Ikarp. Was he the man that handled the procurement in your 
office ? 

Colonel Jaconson. He was one of the men. 

Mr. Ixarp. Now, with regard to this long-standing policy of the 
Army quartermaster in spending their year-end funds in the latter 
part of June, do you know, or has anyone ever told you, the reason 
for that policy ? : ’ 

Colonel JAcopson. No; officially, no. 

Mr. Ixarp. Well, unofficially ? 
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Colonel Jaconson. Well, I have had an opinion of it, just the higher 

authority wants to hang onto the money to the last minute, because 
they won't decide what they want to spe nd it for. 

Mr. Ixarv. Well, from your experience in procurement, does that 
lead to orderly procurement, this stacking up of the money until the 
end of the year, and then, I believe, as in this instance, on the 29th 
of June, when it was found that procurement was finally made, then 
having this terrific outgo in the last 2 or 3 weeks of each fiscal year— 
does that lead to good practices and good procurement based upon 
your experience ? 

Colonel Jacorson. No; it does not. I would say it is not 
policy and does not lead to good procurement methods. 

Mr. Ixarv. Would you say, from what you know about it, that that 
policy is largely the reason that these so-called overcoats were pro- 
cured by the Quartermaster? I mean that it was on account of that 
policy that this bad design and this impractical equioment was 
procured ? 

Colonel Jacogson. I wouldn’t know about that, not having any- 
thing to do with the development of that overcoat. 

Mr. IKarp. There were no tests made of it, as far as you know, 
before the procurement ? 

Colonel Jacorson. I think there were, but not by our office. 

Mr. Ikarp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houirteip. Did you have other items to procure that were 
dumped on you at the last minute the same as this overcoat item ? 

Colonel Jacornson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. Could you estimate whether it would run into many 
times the sum involved in the overcoats? 

Colonel Jaconson. I think that Mr. Lapham read before that this 
wane ict involved $45 million. 

Mr. Hottrietp. Yes. 

Colonel Jaconson. No; it wouldn’t be that much. Our total ex- 
penditures in that one fiscal year were around $150 million, so I 
would say that aside from the overcoats, we probably had as much as 
$10 million that had to be expended. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. In other words, you had about 40 percent of your 
year’s procurement dumped on you within the last month, or the last 
few days of the last month of the year? 

Colonel Jacorson. Forty percent ? 

Mr. Howtrretp. Between 30 and 40 percent. 

Colonel JAcopson. Well, I would say it would be closer to 25 
percent. 

Mr. Howirretp. Well, the figures will show the percentage. Did you 
have the responsibility of screening the contractors subsequent to 
June 30? 

Colonel Jacorson. Well, my assistants did. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Of the 18 bidders, how many contracts were 
awarded ? 

Colonel Jaconson. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You do not know? 

Colonel Jaconson. I believe there were about 13. I am not sure. 

Mr. Hourrretp. They certified that 13, then, were capable of pro- 
ducing the overcoats, after screening? 
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Colonel Jacornson. Well, I think there was one firm that they found 
could not produce the quantity that he had bid upon; that is my 
recolle tion. 

Mr. Horirrerp, And you have no knowledge of how many suits sub- 
sequently “ re filed in claims by these companies ¢ 

Colonel Jaconson. No; that all took place after I retired. 

Mr. —« IFIELD. The certification of these contractors, after screen- 
ing, though, was your responsibility before you left the service / 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, again I say of my assistants. 

Mr. Horirreip. But you take the responsibility for your assistants, 
of course. 

Colonel JAcogson. Yes, sir: I take the responsibility. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Counsel, do you have some further questions ? 

Mr. Correr. Why didn’t you make this award on a formal bid 
basis. by low bid. Colonel] ? 

Colonel J ACOBSON. We made it on an informal] low -bid basis. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t it customary at that time to issue formal bids, 
and take the low bidder ? 

Colonel Jacopson. My recollection of it is that we had the choice, 
we could do it either way. 

Mr. Correr. In your judgment, at that time, would you have gotten 
any interest—would you have made the award if you had put it on a 
formal] basis ¢ 

Colonel Jacorson. Well. we used the same contracts whether it was 
formal or informal bids. We use the same contract forms for the 
contractors 

Mr. Correr. I appreciate that, but isn’t there a difference between 
an informal negotiation and a formal bid, with respect to whether 
you are going to award the contract or not ¢ 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, there is the difference from a legal stand- 
point, ves. 

Mr. Correr. Well, isn’t it from a practical st: undpoint? Didn’t you 
have bids ranging from $14 to $25 on this solicitation, and didn’t 
you take them all? 

Colonel Jacosson. I don’t recall what the bid prices were. 

Mr. Correr. Actually, you were 2 or 3 times removed from the 
actual operation ¢ 

Colonel Jaconson. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. And you merely signed these procurements more or 
less in an administrative capacity ? 

Colonel Jaconson. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. And you didn’t know all the details with respect to 
them because you had many procurements 4 

Colonel Jaconson. Well, in this particular procurement, the bids 
were all, after the abstract was brought to me, after the board 
passed upon it, the board submitted it to me before any final action 
was taken. 

Mr. Correr. Are you sure you had a board at that time? This was 
only a few months after you came there, Colonel. 

Colonel Jacozson. Well, now that you raise that question, I am not 
sure whether I had the board at that particular time. 

Mr. Correr. Do vou recall, or did it ever come to your knowledge, 
that Mr. Cecil Powell, your civilian clothing expert, protested the 
procurement of this garment at the time, in this amount? 
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Colonel Jacornson. Protested from what standpoint 4 

Mr. Correr. The market wasn’t right, no investigation of contrae- 
tors, and so forth. 

Colonel JAcopson. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Correr. You will notice here in testimony which he gave in 
a elvil case erowing out of one of these awards that he called the 
district procurement a hot potato, he Says it was a hot potato at the 
time with the contracting officer. 

Do you agree wih that ¢ 

Colonel Jaconson. I don’t know what he means by a hot potato. 

Mr. Correr. Well, I don’t either. 

Colonel Jaconson. It was a difficult procurement. We were rushed, 
we worked long hours on it, worked Saturdays and Sundays to get 
the thing out. If that is what he means, I agree with him. 

Mr. Correr. That is all. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dow. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rremuman. May we have your name? 

Mr. Dow. My name is Melvin Dow, from the office of the Depart- 
ment Counsel. I don’t want to interrupt your committee presenta- 
tion, but what I have here is the reply to Colonel Jacobson’s inquiry 
of August 1946. 

Mr. Correr. We will develop that later. 

Mr. Dow. All right. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Sidney Berkenfeld. Will you raise your right 
hand ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony vou give before this com- 
mittee will be the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

Mr. BerkenFerp. I do. 





TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY BERKENFELD, BOCKVILLE CENTER, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Correr. Mr. Berkenfeld, will you give your full name and 
address ¢ 

Mr. BerkenreLp. Sidney Berkenfeld, 8 Bramshott Court, Rockville 
Center, Long Island. 

Mr. Correr. Will you speak up just a little, Mr. Berkenfeld? Were 
you one of the contractors that attempted to manufacture these 
overcoats ¢ 

Mr. BerkeNnrep. I was. 

Mr. Correr. Under what trade name / 

Mr. BerkeNnrep. Arlene coats. 

Mr. Correr. And how many of the coats—— 

Mr. BeRKENFELD. 125,000. 

Mr. Correr. And how did you make out on this award ? 

Mr. BerKen¥reLp. Well, I delivered on time, if that is what you 
mean. 

Mr. Correr. Would you give us your views, as an expert in the 
field, which I assume you are, as to this garment, or how it was 
regarded in the field / 

Mr. BerkenFevp. Well, I can’t give you my expert opinion, 
because from the style sense, you wouldn’t call that a styled coat, but 
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from a practical viewpoint, the way we, the cutters in the trade 
looked at is, we thought it was too bulky, definitely oversized, and 
the leggings—there was no discussion about that at all. We couldn't 
see the practicability of that at all. 

Mr. Correr. Was there any discussion among the trade as to the 
mobility of the coat, the usefulness of the coat without the leggings? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. We wouldn’t have the opportunity of discussing 
that, because we wouldn’t wear the coat; we wouldn’t test it. 

Mr. Correr. Could you just briefly outline what your experience 
was with the New York procurement office in connection with this 
award ¢ 

Mr. Berkenretp. Well, when the bid first came out, we bid for 
125,000 of these coats. We were awarded a contract at $19—no; it 
was $19.25, the first one. Then, about a week or 10 days after the 
award, we were asked to reduce our price by 25 cents. That was done 
by a Lieutenant Bearce, if my recollection serves me right—he was 
che contracting officer at the time—which we did by letter or wire; 
I don’t remember that. Then we went into production. 

After producing approximately 40 percent of our procurement, we 
were asked to show figures, and at that time there was a Major 
Voiers, contracting officer. We submitted our figures, and I would 
say about 3 or 4 days after the submission of the figures we received 
u letter telling us that we should have our price redetermined at $16 
retroactive, under the redetermination clause in our contract. 

This went along until about, oh, I would say, 100,000 coats were 
made. We continued to deliver at the $19 price; our bills read that. 

When we delivered about 100,000 coats, we were asked for figures 
again, and we submitted our figures, and we were redetermined again, 
due to the redetermination clause in our contract, to $15.05. 

After completion of our contract, a gentleman—I don’t remember 
the name—a cost analyst, came up to examine our books, and that 
was the sum and substance of it. 

Then we were told that if we wanted to get any more money on 
this particular contract we could go before the contract court of 
appeals. I think it was in the Pentagon Building, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Our case came up before them, I would say, about 6 months after 
we had completed our contract, or possibly longer, and we were given 
24 cents additional, making it $15.29. 

We then had the opportunity to go before the Court of Claims, 
which we are now before. That is it as far as our experience with 
the overcoats is concerned. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know whether other contractors had similar 
experience ? 

Mr. Berkxenretp. Well, I think a good percentage of them did. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know, of the 18, how many of them brought 
claims? 

Mr. BerkenFretp. I would take a good guess and say 13 or 14 of 
them. 

Mr. Correr. Well, you knew, when you had this price-reducing 
clause in the contract, that you were subject to a revision of the price, 
did you not? 

Mr. BerkenFetp. That is right. 
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Mr. Correr. Was your claim brought on the basis of the fact that 
you felt that the revision was too strict ? 

Mr. BerkenFevp. That is right; it was used as a curbstone price. 
In other words, to our mind, they took the lowest bidder, the man 
that had the lowest price, and used that for everybody in every area, 
whether South, North, East, or Middle West. They took his labor 
cost and used it in the eastern area, in New York, for instance, where 
the labor was higher. 

Mr. Correr. In other words, weren’t your own records used as the 
basis for redetermination ? 

Mr. BerKenFeELD. Just the records that we submitted. 

Mr. Correr. Well, they were your records, weren’t they ? 

Mr. BerKkeNnrexp. That is right 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Did you submit a cost analysis on your operation 
to the Quartermaster ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Our cost analysis, yes. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Do you remember what that was? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Well, I had a stable cost of $15, I think it was, 
to the subcontractor. You see, I was the prime. 

Mr. Houirretp. Were you manufacturing any of the coats yourself ? 

Mr. BerKenFeELp. It was my contract, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Were you manufacturing in your own plant any 
of the coats, or were you subcontracting all of them ? 

Mr. BerkenFeELD. I subcontracted completely all of them to my 
plant in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Hourrierp. To what? 

Mr. Berxenrevp, To the plant in Brooklyn. 

Mr. HouiFretp. Owned by someone else ? 

Mr. BerKEeNFELD. Yes, sir. Let me explain that, if I may, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes. 

Mr. BEerKENFELD. It may sound like I am just an agent for these 
coats. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. That is what I was wanting to develop, whether 
you were a manufacturer, or an agent. 

Mr. BerKENFELD. We were active manufacturers. We had a plant 
on the premises, a small plant. In our industry, you have to get 
contractors. In order to get contr: vctors, you must be listed with 
your association, and with the contractor’s union. The term that is 
used is once you get a contractor, you are married to him. He doesn’t 
get rid of you, and you don’t get rid of him. 

Now if he has 100 machines, and a hundred operators, they belong 
to you. If you move anywhere, you have got to control them, and 
keep them with you. The only way you can "dissolve your connec non 
with them is by going out of business for a year. That is why Is 
he was my contractor. He did all my civilian work. 

Mr. Howirtetp. And you were contracting with him at $15? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. A nickel up or down, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Ho.irreLp. What is the custom in the trade on a contracted item 
at $15? What are you allowed for your profit, your overhead, 
management, and so forth, and what is customary in the trade? 

I realize there is no set price. 

Mr. BerKxenFeD. Let’s start with the contractor. 

Mr. Hotirie.p. All right. 
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Mr. IKkarp. Would the gentleman vield? Not being familiar with 


the trade, I am a little confused here. Is the contractor you speak of 
the person that actually makes the garment ¢ 

Mr. Berkenretp. That right. In Government work, they call 
them subcontractors. We are the jobbers in our industry, and he is 


the conti ictor. 


Mr. Ixarp. O. K. 


Mr. BerkenFeLD. To give you an instance, if you pay a man for 
a Zip-in zip-out coat, which is comparable to that, you pay him $10; 
that is the labor cost. In other vords, the ur ol lelewate comes up 
and settles the prices with 3 or 4 people from his place, in your show- 
room He is entitled to a 3314 percent margi above that for over- 
head, his labor, his individual drawing, whatever it may be. 

Now, sometimes you vet contractors that will get 40 percent. We 
use the term “sleeper.” In other words, you pay him the price 


because it is a coat that you are selling and doing well with. 

Now we have got a pr ce of $13: we will use that as the basis, to 
make it easy to figure. 

Then you have cloth, lining, interlining, shoulder pads, buttons, 
findings, everything that goes with it. We will say that comes to $17. 
That is $30. 

Now. that is the direct cost of the coat. Then we, the jobber, have 
our overhead, selling, and SO forth and so on. The usual procedure in 
our industry 1S anywhere from 18 percent to 30. You have got to be 
pretty lun ky to get over 25—let’s pul it that way—and you usually 
wind up with anywhere from 3 to 7 percent net. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is what I was arriving at. Would that be 
the customary overage above the $15 which you as a prime contractor 
would ordinarily charge, in terms of dollars—would it be $5 more, 
which would be 25 percent OTOSS ¢ 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That would be too much, because, of the con- 
tinuity of it, and a full swing of business, if you follow me. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I understand. 

Mr. BERKENFELD. Of course, the fact that our civilian business was 
dropped off because of this plant being used for other purposes, if 
you gentlemen remember, back in those years labor and factories were 
pretty hard to get. We figured that on an item like this we were 
entitled to anywhere from 12 to 13 percent profit; that is, taking care 
of all our own overhead and so forth. 

Mr. Houuirtevp. $2 to $3 on an item? 

Mr. BERKENFELD. $2 would be fair enough. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. In other words, that would raise your cost, as far 
as your regular procedure, from $15 to $17? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Yes, but that is outside of findings, now, sir. 

Mr. Houtrirevp. Did the Government furnish all material and find- 
ings ¢ 

Mr. BerKenFrecp. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. What did the Government furnish ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Cloth. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All cloth? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. All cloth. We supplied the canvas, buttons, 
buckles, thread, and seam binding. 

Mr. Howirrerp. What was the cost on your findings, the average 
cost ? 
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Mr. BerkenFrevp. My cost, on bills, was $1.29. That is all findings. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Then you would have to add $1.29 to the $15, mak- 
ing $16.29, which was the absolute cost ? 

Mr. BrrKenretp. My cost. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But not including your overhead, management, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BerKenrecp. That is right. 

Mr. Horirretp. Now, if you added an additional $2 to that, it would 
have been $18.29, which would have given you a legitimate jobber’s 
profit, and allowed you to come out on it. 

Mr. BerKenrecp. Because of the term of the contract, it would 
have given me a little more than a legitimate profit, because of the 
continuity, you see. 

Mr. Houirtecp. But when you were reduced to $15.05, it would mean 
that actually the Government was taking $3.25 out of your operations ¢ 

Mr. BerKENFELD. $496,000, 

Mr. Hontrrerp. How much ? 

Mr. BerkenFrecp. $496,000. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Was that the amount you were short ? 

Mr. Berkenrerp. That is the amount I wasn’t paid. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Which you would have been paid on this basis? 

Mr. BerkenFretp. On my basis of $19. 

Mr. Houirrecp. On the basis of the original bid ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. And your claim _ the Government is $496,000? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right, s 

Mr. Horirrerp. But if you had received the $3.25 additional, you 
would have received approximately $400,000 more, which would have 
given you a normal jobber’s profit on a legitimate operation for the 
Government ? 

Mr. BerKenFeLp. To use the term, it would have given me a good 
season, that is right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now, the reason I am asking this is because of the 
statement you made that prices were used as a yardstick against your 
contract of costs in the ches aper area, possib ly in the South where 
plants paid lower wages, or at some other section of the col ntry whe re 
costs were lower, and those costs were applied against you in the New 
York and New Jersey area ? 

Mr. Berxenrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, in your submission of these costs to the Quar 
termaster Corps, what was their attitude? Was their attitude one of 
being willing to go along with you on a basis of your costs, or was it 
an attitude of enforcing the letter of the contract regardless of its 
effect upon you as a small-business man ? 

Mr. Berkenretp. Well, I can’t say anything about the quarter 
master, as a whole: I can just mention my dealings with one particular 
gentleman in the quartermasters. 

Mr. Horrretp. That is what I am referring to, your particular 
dealings, and your experience. 

Mr. Berkenretp. All our dealings have been very nice except for 
the fact that Major Voiers was the only man we were ever able to 
see unless he personally took us to the next officer in charge, or before 
a committee meeting. Major Voiers was the only one we ever spoke 
to about determination of price outside of the contract court of ap- 
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peals or a group that was set up for this purpose at 111 East 16th 
Street, which was also controlled by Major Volers. 

Mr. Houirretp. Major Voiers was the contracting officer ? 

Mr. BerkenFevp. On the redetermination, that is right. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And when you appeared before this Claim Board 
at the Pentagon, or wherever it was, was there any information given 
you on your costs; were you asked to prove your costs, and so forth ? 

Mr. Berkenrewp. Yes, they were very nice about it. 

Mr. Houirrertp. And when you did prove your costs to be more 
than the price that they were allowing you, Was there any indication 
on their part as to concern for your welfare as a contractor, or was it 
a cold-blooded business deal where they enforced the letter of the 
law on their contract to your disadvantage ? 

Mr. BerKEnFELD. I still say that Major Voiers stuck to the price of 
$15.05. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. And was he a part of this Claim Board? 

Mr. BerkenFevtpb. He appeared with me; yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Before the Board, but his testimony was different 
from yours? In other words, he took a different position than you 
did before the Claim Board ? 

Mr. BERKENFELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrrrecp, And the Claim Board did not give you an adjust- 
ment even on the basis of your actual costs ? 

Mr. BerkenreLp. No, sir—now, just a moment, sir. The Claims 
Board in Washington did give me additional money, as I told you, 
24 cents. The Court of Claims in Washington, here. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. What did the Court of Claims in Washington base 
that 24 cents additional award on ? 

Mr. BerkenFELD. On testimony that was presented to them by my 
attorney and myself; that is about all. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Was it their opinion that that bailed you out as far 
as actual money investment was concerned ? 

Mr. BerKeNnFeLD. That was their opinion. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Do you know if other contractors had this same 
experience ? 

Mr. BerkenFELD. From what I can remember, we all got about the 
same price. In other words, it was all in a range of possibly 10 or 15 
cents up or down. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Was there any objection on their part to your act- 
ing as a jobber, contractor—there was no objection on that point ¢ 

Mr. BERKENFELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. That is all at this time. 

Mr. Rieutman. Counsel, do you have more questions ? 

Mr. Correr. Did I understand you to say that your firm went out of 
business as a result of this contract? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Correr. That is all 

Mr. Rreuuman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. When you talk about going out of business, I am not 
familiar with the trade, particularly, but there are a few things I can’t 
get through my} head here. 

When you talk about going out of business, you are not out of busi- 
ness yourself, are you? You are still a jobber. 

Mr. Berkenrexp. | am a contractor. 
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Mr. Miniter. You had a contract with the manufacturer of these 
coats, as I understand it. 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Did you have a written contract with him ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Sure. 

Mr. Mutter. And was that introduced in evidence in these pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. And what did that contract provide for, $15 a coat? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right, approximately—don’t hold me, a 
nickel up or down, | don’t remember the exact pric e. The contract 
was to deliver on time, and everything that goes with it. 

Mr. Mitrer. And you were obligated ¢ 

Mr. Berxenresp. I had to do the financing, buy the trimmings, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Miturr. Iam asking as to your contract with the contractor—— 

Mr. BerKenrevp. Yes, sir: I submitted that. 

Mr. Mituter. What was the name? 

Mr. BerKEeNnFELD. S & S Manufacturers, Inc. 

Mr. Miiuier. And who are they? 

Mr. Berxenrevp. A factory out in Brooklyn, William and Paul 
Sciacea. 

Mr. Miniter. And did they own the premises in the plant? 

Mr. BerkenreLp. They did. 

Mr. Mitier. Did you have any interest in it? 

Mr. Berkenrecp. No, sir. 

Mr. Minter. You were bound by a written contract with them to 
pay them $15 a coat, roughly ? 

Mr. Berxenrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Miuier. Now, have you discharged your obligation to them? 

Mr. Berxenretp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. You have not paid them? 

Mr. BERKENFELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitzrr. In addition to the $15 you agreed to pay the contractor, 
you say you had to buy the findings ¢ 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. The buttons? 

Mr. BerKeENnFELD. Yes; all of that. 

Mr. Miuier. For which you have bills to show the cost to you? 

Mr. Berkenrecp. That is right. 

Mr. Mriuier. Were they introduced in evidence at the time? 

Mr. BerkENnretp. Yes; as I said before, they had a man from cost 
analysis come up and go through my bills, insurance bills, and so forth, 
and segregate the insurance bills from civilian business and Govern- 
ment work, which I had already segregated. 

Mr. Minune. And they showed $1.29? 

Mr. Berkenrevpd. For trimmings, findings, $1.29. 

Mr. Miter. So the actual cost was roughly $16.29 without any profit 
to you? 

Mr. Berkenretp. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. Mriier. Without your own overhead ? 

Mr. BerkenrevD. In fact, they said the trimmings shouldn’t cost 
more than $1.20. 
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Mr. Miter. Has the Government paid you on the basis of the 
$15.29 ¢ 

Mr. Berkenrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And the balance is in litigation ? 

Mr. BerkenFreLp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And you, I take it, have discharged all of the bills 
which you incurred for findings and trimmings out of what you have 
been paid ¢ 

Mr. Berkenretp. That is right, we paid those every 10th of the 
month. 

Mr. Mitirr. And discharged the full labor cost on the contract with 
the contractor ? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. As far as his labor cost is concerned, he took care 
of that. 

Mr. Miuier. He had to under the law. 

Mr. BerKENFELD. That is right 

Mr Mitier. So that the material was furnished ? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Min. The cloth was furnished by the Government ? 

Mr. Berkenretp. All cloth was furnished by the Government. 

Mr. Minter. And what has already been paid by the Government 
has been sufficient to discharge the entire cost of the labor on the 
operation and the trimmings, in other words, the only thing that is 
lacking is the profit / 

Mr. Berkenrecp. Well, there is some money between the findings, 
too—I didn’t get all my money back. I still have an obligation with 
the contractors 

Mr. Rientman. How much of an obligation do you have with the 
contractor ¢ 

Mr. BerkenFe pb. I think it is $280,000, approximately. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And that is mainly for findings, is it ? 

Mr. BerKkenreLp. No; that is to the subcontractor. 

Mr. Rrenxuman. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. From the standpoint of the industry, was June of 
1946 a favorable or unfavorable time for the purchase of this item ? 

Mr. Berkenrecp. You mean from the standpoint—— 

Mr. Lantarr. I mean from the standpoint of cost. 

Mr. Berkenrecp. Let me put it this way. May and June usually 
are the in-between months of the two seasons, spring and fall, and 
that is the usual time that you make up your line, and factories are 
sort of slow, let’s put it that way. I don’t know if that answers your 
question. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Can you answer my question as to whether or not 
that is a favorable time for the purchase of clothing items, or an 
unfavorable time from the standpoint of cost ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Well, I think it would be a good time to do it, in 
the industry. 

Mr. Lantarr. You could receive more favorable prices at that time 
because of the lag? 

Mr. BrerKenFreLp. Not prices, you can get production, you can get 
your help quicker at that time. You see, your labor prices are set, 
the jobber or owner of a factory or establishment doesn’t set his prices. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Would you receive any more favorable price on a 

contract of this type, or for clothing, let throughout the year in small 
increments, rather than all at one time? 

Mr. BrerKENFELD. Yes; you can do a couple of percent better, be- 
cause you can show the people they are going to work for 10 to 12 
months. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, putting such a bid out as this on an 
increment basis would in the long run be more favorable ? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. The continuity, when people know that they will 
do a little better for you. 

Mr. Lantarr. Was there anything special about these findings that 
were specified for this coat, or were they standard ? 

Mr. BerkeNnrecp. Standard, the canvas is standard under the speci- 
fications, they are easy to get. 

Mr. Lantarr. And those finding are at fixed prices ¢ 

Mr. Berkenretp. Well, that is what we understood. 

Mr. Lantarr. Was the cost of the findings increased ? 

Mr. BERKENFELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. As a result of this demand for these findings ? 

Mr. BerkeNreip. No, sir; not that I know of. I don’t think they 
were. 

Mr. Lantarr. The contract that you have with your contractor, 
does it provide for renegotiation with him, in the event that the 
Government renegotiates with you ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanvarr. In other words, when you let a contract at $15 with 
your contractor, you are gambling on the renegotiation ¢ 

Mr. BerKkenretp. That is right, because of the times. 

Mr. Lantarr. What do you mean “because of the times”? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. Well, at that time the labor area was pretty bad 
in New York, prices were going up gradually, and I thought the gam- 
ble was good. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, that contract that you made with 
labor, or with the contractor, was not subject to any change at all 

Mr. BeRKENFELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Houirreip. Were there any changes in the design after the let- 
ting of the contract, during the construction of the coats, changes in 
the coat collar? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. We had a little trouble with the collars, I think 
it was the left side. It was just a matter of adjustment of the collar 
patterns, that is about all. 

Mr. Hourrreip. In other words, the design that was furnished you 
by the Quartermaster Corps was incorrect ¢ 

Mr. Berkenreip. Well, 1 wouldn’t say the design was incorrect. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. The pattern was incorrect, it didn’t fit? 

Mr. BerkenreLp. Well, you ask me a question that is hard to an- 
swer. The coat would fit, there would be nothing wrong with the 
fit, but the coller may show an extra wrinkle in it. In order to take it 
out, the pattern had to be adjusted, which can happen any time you 
cut paper. 
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Mr. Rieutman. Mr. Poff. 
Mr. Porr. Who submitted the invitation to you to bid ¢ 
Mr. BerKeNFeELpD. Sixteenth Street, the depot at 16th Street. 


Mr. Porr. Who was the man with whom you talked, how did he 


submit the bid ? 

Mr. BerKenreLp. By mail, I was on the list sir. It came in by 
mail. 

Mr. Porr. And how did you send in your bid? Did you reply by 
mail, or did you talk to someone person: ally about it ? 

Mr. Berxenrevp. I filled out an application about a year before 
that, I think—I think it was about a year, for any bids that came 
through, that I wanted to be considered by invitation. That is how 
I came to bid. 

Mr. Porr. How did you reply to the invitatioa, did you send in a 
written bid, or did you ts alk to the ‘m ¢ 

Mr. BeERKENFELD. Oh, we sent in a written bid. 

Mr. Porr. Do you remember when you received the invitation to 
bid ¢ 

Mr. BerKenrecp. I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Porr. How long after you received the invitation was it that 
you were awarded the contract ? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. Oh, I don’t think it took more than 3 or 4 weeks, 
sir. 

Mr. Porr. Three or four weeks? 

Mr. BerKenreLp. Yes, if my memory serves me right. 

Mr. Porr. Do you think it might have been a shorter time than 
that ? 

Mr. Berkenrewp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Lantaff ? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I have nothing further 

Mr. Rieuiman. Mr. Ikard ? 

Mr. Ixarp. No questions. 

Mr. Rreni_man. Does counsel have any more questions ? 

Mr. Correr. I am a little confused about your going out of busi- 
ness. Are you with the same company that was your contractor 
then ? 

Mr. BerkenreLp. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. And did Arlene Coats fail ? 

Mr. BerKenFrevp. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Correr. You just folded your tent? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right. Arlene Coats still exists with the 
same bank, and has a balance of X dollars. 

Mr. Correr. I thought you said you went out of business. 

Mr. BerKENFELD. We did. Arlene Coats went out of business: we 
didn’t dissolve the company on account of the particular case we 
h: ave, 

Mr. Correr. Was this particular contract the reason for going out 
of business ? 

Mr. Berxenrevp. So far as money is concerned, you can’t run a 
business without money. P 

Mr. Correr. Thank you. 

Mr. Ikarp. I am even more confused now about this going out of 
business. Do I understand that you now are in the position ‘of your 
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contractor at the time? In other words, you at that time were a 
jobber, is that right ? 

Mr. Berkenrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. Now you are a contractor ? 

Mr. BerkKenreLp. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. And you are presently associated, or connected or em- 
ployed, or in some way—— 

Mr. BerkenFe dD. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. With the people who were the contractors in this par- 
ticular procurement ? 

Mr. BerKenFeELD. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. And while your business as a jobber has ceased to exist, 
you are now, personally, still in business with the people who were the 
contractors ¢ 

Mr. BerkenrewpD. That is right, 

Mr. Ixarp. How long had you ‘om n in this business that you were 
in, being a jobber, when you proc ured this contract ! 

Mr. BerkENrexb. Eight years, or nine, approximately. 

Mr. Ixarpv. Were you incorporated ? 

Mr. BerKxenrevp. It was a company, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. An unincorporated association, partnership, or some- 
thing of that type? 

Mr. BerkenreLp. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. And it had been in existence for about 8 years? 

Mr. BerKkenrep. No, I had been in business for 8 years, but not 
under that name. We changed the name 4 years before that. 

Mr. Ixarp. You had been in business under that name for about 4 
years ¢ 

Mr. Berkenrerp. That is right, sir 

Mr. Ixarp. And that particular association which had been going 
for 4 years is the one that went out of business ? 

Mr. BerkenFrevp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. O. K. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. To follow on the same thought, when this bid was sent 
in by you, you sent it in on behalf of Arlene Coats; is that it? 

Mr. BerkenFetp. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. And you say that was a partnership? 

Mr. BerKkenrevp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. You and how many others? 

Mr. BerKENFELD, One other person. 

Mr. Miiier. You say that isn’t out of business today? 

Mr. BERKENFELD. Well, we are not doing any business. 

Mr. Mitirr. You say you have got the company, and X number of 
dollars in the bank? 

Mr. BerkenFetp. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. So you are not out of business. 

Mr. BerkenreLp. Arlene Coats had dissolved business as far as 
doing business is concerned. We have to continue a bank account of 
several hundred dollars until our case comes up before the court. 

Mr. Mitter. But Arlene Coats is a going concern today? 

Mr. BerkenFep. It is not operating at all. 

Mr. Miuirr. And you have shifted over? 

Mr. Berkenretp. That is right; they took me in with them. 
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Mr. MiiteEr. They didn’t go out of business as a result of the sub 
contract / 

Mr. BerkenFetp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Did I understand you to say that the labor cost, as 
fioured by the contra tor, Was around $102 

Mr. BerkenFep. I didn’t say any such figure, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I thought I heard you say there was a labor cost fig- 
ure at $10, and another $5 a led on ~ overhead. 

Mr. Berkenrevp. We just took a case to show how they figure. If 
it is $10, they get 5314 percent. I didn’t take this particular coat, 

Mr. Mintzer. Of course, that would be very interesting to the Gov- 
ernment, what you subcontract it out for might be a basis for your 
cost which wouldn’t satisfy the Government at all. 

Mr. BerkenreLp. We understand that. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, in this case that is very important. In other 
words, what was his labor cost, and what was se vey over the 
labor cost upon which you gave the subcontract to him? 

Mr. Berkenrecp. The subcontract that I gave to him was on a set 
basis of $15. 

Mr. Mitzier. I know, but with a redetermination clause, the Gov- 
ernment isn’t interested—— 

Mr. Berkenrevp. I know that now. 

Mr. Mitier. They are interested in a fair return to the contractor, 
you can call it subcontractor if you want, but when you use that figure 
to form a basis for your quotation to the Government on a contract 
incorporating a redetermination clause, that is also subject to rede- 
termination. 

Mr. BerKeENFELD. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, what was it? In other words, what was the 
spread ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Berkenrevp. I don’t know what the spread was; I don’t know 
their figures. 

Mr. Mitxter. If his labor cost—suppose it was $10 for labor cost. 
If he manufactures 123,000 coats, that is $1,230,000. Now, how much 
money out of all this money which you received from the Government, 
which is about $1,900,000, did you give to him ? 

Mr. BerKENFELD. Of the $15.05? 

Mr. Miniter. $15.29. You were raised 24 cents. On the basis of 
23.000 coats, that is how much money ¢ 

Mr. Berkenretp. Well, if you take 125,000 coats— 

Mr. Miuuer. All right, figure it. 

Mr. BerkenFevp. $15.29 times 125,000, paid off all the trimming 
bills, that is less $1.29, so that brings it down—— 

Mr. Miuuer. The trimming bill would be $15,000, that is all. 

Mr. Berkenrevp. Is that right ? 

Mr. Mitier. Roughly. 

Mr. BerKenrevp. I would like to be able to pay $15,000 it is $1.29, 
it is closer to $150,000, for trimming bills which I paid. Take $1.29 
off the $15.29, that is what I received, what I actually received. I 
received the $1.29, but I paid that out. 

Now, they didn’t get $15 from me, because I didn’t have the money. 

Mr. Mittrr. I know they didn’t, but how much eo they get? 

Mr. Berkenrecp. I can tell you right away, I think. Approxi- 
mately $11,000 to $12,000. I still owe them $280,000. I am trying to 
divide the figure. 
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Mr. Miter. And their plant is still operating? 
Mr. BerkENFELD. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Miter. And their position wasn’t so bad 
connection with this contract that v lidn’t feel it 
Mr. BerKenFevp. I didn’t get that. 
Mr. Mutter. Their position wasn’t so bad 
tract that you didn’t consider it wasn’t a 
toward the future so that you could cast yor 
Mr. Berkenrecp. Surely. 
Mr. RrenuMan. Do you have any further questi 
Mr. Correr. No. 
Mr. Rrentman. Thank you. 
Mr. DeCarlo, do you solemnly swear 
give this committee will be the truth, the 
the truth, 0 help you God ? 


Mr. DeCarvo. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH A. DeCARLO, OFFICE OF INVESTIGATIONS, 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Correr. Will you give your full 

Mr. DeCarto. My name is Ralph A. 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Correr. And you are employed by the General 
Office? 

Mr. DeCar.o. I am employed by the Gene! il A ‘ountl 
their Office of Invest igat ions. 

Mr. Corrrer. Mr. DeCarlo, I guess you know that this subcommittee 
a few days ago asked the General Accounting Office to make : f 
inquiry into the facts surrounding the overcoat in issue at the Plu 
delphia Quartermaster ? 

Mr. DrCarto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrrer. And you conducted an investigation of that situation, 
did you, sir? 

Mr. DeCarto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. What did you do in connection with your investigation 
to develop these facts? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I interviewed the superintendent of the factory, Col. 
William K. Wilemon, and a colleague of mine working on the job 
with me interviewed a Mr. George Christie, Jr.. who had been a for- 
mer superintendent at the clothing factory, and had been super 
tendent at the time this remodeling work was done. Mr. C) 
retired in February of 1953. 

Mr. Correr. Did you determine what the average cost for remodel- 
mg was? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Yes: the entire project, average cost per unit, 
was $1.29. 

Mr. Correr. That was just for the removal of the leggings and the 
remodeling that was done on the overcoat ? 


Mr. DeCar.o. That is right. There were three phases of remodeling 
on those overcoats. 
Mr. Correr. You might tell us how mah art \ » H7 


this remodeling? 
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Mr. DeCarvo. There were 751,527 coats in the entire lot. Every 
one of them had this particular vy — done: 

Rip the | yuckle off the belt ; remove belt loops; ey coings off ; staple 
the two leggings together; remove liner from shell; rip seams and 
rep lace darts. 

Now, that was on the entire lot. 

Mr. Correr. That was to make the overcoat smaller, that last 
alte ration, ol do you know ¢ 

Mr. DeCarwo. That is right. Replacing darts is to change the size, 
the way ; understand it. 

Mr. Correr. Now, what other alterations ? 

Mr. Dnt ARLO, 525,994 overcoats were modified for size, that is, they 
changed the size on them. That involved the following: Sew darts 
in shell; replace liner; press the overcoat, and inspect the work. 

Now, in addition to those two there was a third operation on which 
they had no records except that it had been done—an unknown num- 
be r of overcoats were altered by cutting off the bottoms. The amount 
they eul ofl varied with the coats, They couldn’t olve any facts or 
figures on the cos t for doing it, or how many coats were done, or any- 
thing else. That is just an ut nknown item, except that they did know 
that the work h ad been done, and that that particular operation was 
not a part of the two operations that I previously described. 

Mr. Correr. W hat was the total cost for the remodeling job? 

Mr. DeCaruo. The total cost for the remodeling job was $972,244. 

Mr. Corrrer. Now, did they do something with the leggings when 


they took them off ? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Yes: they did. They found that they could Save 
the cloth from the leggings and use it on another project which was 
the manufacture of parka hoods. 

Mr. Correr. And what was the cost of making the parka hood ? 

DeCario. The cost . making a parka hood, that is their most 
recent cost, re tle< ted on their books was 5 $1. 335 each. 

Mr. Correr. Did that aa other cloth that went into it, or was 
is just the workmanship on the hood ¢ 

Mr. DeCario. No, that was the total cost of the parka hood, includ- 
ing the substitute material that had been used in the lining, which was 
the material from the leggings. Ordinarily the parka hoods are lined 
with a sateen material. They use about 0.858 yard per hood. In- 
stead of using the sateen material, they used the remnants from the 
leggings to make that lining. 

Mr. Correr. In other words, they didn’t have any cost for cloth in 
making the hood ? 

Mr. DeCario. Oh, yes, the lining was only one part of the hood. 

Mr. Correr. Did the *y use the leggings for lining, or the shell ? 

Mr. Dre ‘arto. Forthe in side lining of the hood. 

Mr. Correr. But the cost of $7.34 that you gave, that included the 
cloth, or just the workmanship ? 

Mr. DeCario. That includes the cost of the hood, that is the average 
cost of producing the parka hoods. 

Mr. Correr. Did you check whether that covers the cost of the cloth, 
or just the labor and overhead, and so forth ? 

Mr. DeCarto. It involves all costs, except depreciation on ma- 

chinery and buildings, and the pay allowances of the colonel who was 
in charge of the factory, and his assist: int, a lieutenat colonel. 
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Mr. Rreutman. Let me ask this question. Was there no value set 
on the leggings here ? 

Mr. DeCaruo. They had a value set as scrap, at 7.5 cents a pound. 

Mr. Corrrr. Did they have any value set on the other material 
that went into the parka hood ? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Yes. if they had to use sateen material, it would have 
cast $1.20 a hood. : 

Mr. Correr. Did they have any price set on the outer covering of 
the hood ? 

Mr. DeCarto. They probably did, but I didn’t get into that detail. 

Mr. Correr. You are positive that is included in the $7 figure. 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Rresiuman. And this value of 7.5 cents a pound for scrap was 
derived from the legging ? 

Mr. DeCaruo. That is right. 

Mr. RrenuMan. That was also figured in the cost ? 

Mr. DeCarxo. That is right. Here is the way they did it. They 
show that $134,304 for the sateen material that would have to be 
used in a project to manufacture 111,920 parkas. They show the 
salvage value of scrap of the material from the leggings as 559,376 
pounds at 7.5 cents, or a total of $41,953.20. 

They also show that the cost of cutting the salvage material from 
the leggings at 18 cents per liner, that is per parka hood, totaled 


$20,045.60, for a total cost of $62,098.80 to use the legging material 
as liners in the parka hoods. 

Th \ show that there is a saving, a difference between the $154,000, 
which they would have had to pay for new sateen material to line 
those hoods, and the $62,000 that it cost them to use the legging ma- 
terial, or $72,000 saved on the manufacture of 111,920 parka hoods. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Is that based on material alone? 

Mr. DeCario. This savings part of it is based on material alone, 
because only material was involved in the saving. Although they do 
have some labor cost in here, the cost of cutting the salvage material, 
at 18 cents a liner. 

Mr. Corrrer. Do they have any figure as to any extra labor cost in 
converting a legging-shaped piece of material into parka shape? 

Mr. DeCarzo. I think that this cutting of salvage material at 18 
cents a liner involves that, I am not too sure about that, though. 

Mr. Correr. What was the delivery schedule on the remodeling of 
the coat? 

Mr. DeCarto. Do you want the actual deliveries, or their planned 
deliveries ? 

Mr. Correr. Well, what was the plan, and what was the actual, 
if you can give that to us. 

Mr. DeCarito. There were three directives issued by the Quarter- 
master General for the remodeling of these coats. The first direc- 
tive was issued in April 1950 for 445,000 coats. The shipping plan 
was that they would start shipping in July 1950, through April 1952, 
at the rate of 20,000 a month. 

In May 1952 they were to ship the remaining 5,000, and they in- 
cluded the 445,000 coats in that first directive. 

Mr. Correr. Did they adhere to that schedule? 
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Mii DeCarwo. I thi k they beat that sche lule on that. The first 
August 1950, the last shipment was on August 9, 
1951. 

Mr. Correr. Do you | whether the Korean situation had any- 

rtod vith the anging of the schedule? ; 

Mr. DeCarto. Colonel Wilemon, who was the superintendent of the 

o tory, told m« it { Korean situation did have a bear- 

} t { lel ( pos ib] 

I re periods of 1 c the oats 
that they held up on the ¢ \ ; ju ts werent 
q i i al | the \ In’t i | l many, whe the periods 
were not 10se of e erg y, they had to get lot out, they it alo f 
. , Army requiremy d just shipped « ch to meet those 
re ( 

Mr. OTTEI! D ou k ( 1 

Mr. Dr Well, It po ly t la roup would com«e 

. 
\ ( rer. Y« me 1952 ?¢ 
Mr. DreCarto. That is right, there were 86,843 overcoats in the 
i ler tive, d tl y planned to ship them 
in February and March 1952, 43,000 in Febru: ry, 1 43.843 in March. 
Let eir fir hij 1s t made unt April 1952, and 
1] nt in November 1952. 

Mr. Correr. Now, these other directives, did you give the full 
formation on that? 

Mr. DeC . Lhave« e directive that Id *’tcover. 220,612 
er . The shipping plan was to start in July 1951 with 24.000 coats, 
: Aucust 1951 through November 1951 at the rate of 48.000 coats 
1 month. 

Mr. Correr. When was that directive dated ? 

\ DeCarto. That was June 1, 1951, the date of that directive 

In December 1951 an were to ship the remaining 4,612 coats. 
Now. on that lot. the first shipment was made in August 1951. the last 


shipment was made on March 6, 1952. They had a 3-month lag on 
that one. 

Mr. Correr. Was this a special project that they put on special help 
to do this special | job? 

Mr. DeC \.RLO. ta: it was a special project. They took an area 
down in the basement of the factory building and equipped it from a 
reserve sto ck of nathinety, an equipment that they had to do this 
specific job, They went out and hired new personnel to do the work. 
Mr. Correr. How many, do you know? 

Mr. DeCario. No: I don’t. I don’t know how many were involved 
that mcg: Lied j 

Mr. Correr. Wha he normal em ployme nt? 

Mr. DrCarto. 2 500, ii ut 2,500 people were employed. 

Mr. Correr. Has that factory been in existence for some time? 


Mr. DeCarto. Well, the particular building they are in now I think 
loth 


goes bacl k to 1941, but the ng factory of the Army at Philadel- 
phia dates back to 1777 or 1778, I think. 
Mr. Cor rer. Did you find that they were in any sense in competi- 


tion with civilian business ¢ 


Mr. DrCar.o. If what they told me is actually their mission, I 
could say they are not. They are mostly involved to operate facto- 
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to design and manufacture various types of Army clothing, flags, 
and special measurement uniforms, sponge and shrink cloth, serve in 
an advisory capacity relative to manufacturing methods, and prepare 


spec fications for commercial contracto1 " provide cost hgures as 
guides for commercial procurement, modify Army garmé u 
cordance with change in specificati , alter sizes of Army garme! 
re F Mm) ¢ l¢ fault AY ny clothing contr US, I anufacture « ld siz - of 
Army clothi om, al d de 1on patt rn and est ibli h unit allowances for 
comme 1 ntractors, 

I") i] a ! f this work for the Air Force. 


Mr. Correr. Is there any other information that you developed in 


tion with your ing iry which you believe the committee would 
be interested in, particularly ? 
Mr. DeCar.o. The estimated cost on this remodeling project, when 


they first were asked to size up the situation and see about what it 


would cost, was $4.50 a coat. That is what they estimated it would 
cost them. 
Mr. Correr. Have you any reason as to why that was so high, or 


appears to be so much more than they claim it actually cost ? 


Mr. DeCarvo. Well, I discussed that with Colonel Wilemon, and 
my colleague discussed it with Mr. Christie. They said that after 
the “Vy once started the operation, t they found that they could mploy 
other methods and make in nprovements here and there which re- 
duced the cost considerably. That was the only reason they gave for 
the big difference between the estimate and the actual cost. 

Mr. Correr. Did they have an y comment on the leggings? 

Mr. DrCarto. Colonel Wilemon said that he did not know why the 
leggings had to be removed, he did not know whether they were prac- 
tical or not, he had no knowledge of it; but Mr. ¢ ‘hristie said that they 
had to be removed becau e they were impractical. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Holifield ? 

Mr. Houirietp. No questions 

Mr. Miuxier. Mr. Ikard ? 

Mr. Ixarp. Mr. DeCarlo, the cost that you gave a moment ago of 
$972,000, that item did include the new people that they had to put on? 

Mr. DeCaruvo. That is right, sit 

Mr. Ixarp. But you don’t know how many, or what the specific cost 
was as to those ? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Yes, I know what the cost of direct labor was. 

Mr. Ixarp. I mean for these new people. Were all the people that 
were working on this job new, in the sense that they were put on for 
this particular job ¢ 

Mr. DeCartvo. That is the way it was told to me. 

Mr. Ixarp. What is that figure? 

Mr. DeCarvo. $639,239. 

Mr. Ixarp. In labor? 

Mr. DeCarto. That was direct labor. 

Mr. Ixarp. Put on for this particular job? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. Now, this cost figure, $972,000 that you mentioned, is 
the total cost of the remodeling of this item, is that correct ? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Ixarp. And in arriving at that, I believe you said awhile ago 
you don’t take into consideration depreciation, or anything like that, 
do you, or insurance ? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Depreciation on the buildings, and on the ma- 
chinery was not considered, nor the salaries of the two military offi- 
cers who were ee the plant. 

Mr. Ix ARD. Administrative costs aren’t figured in. 

Mr. DreCaruo. Oh, yes, all other administrative costs are. 

Mr. Ikarv. The on ly 2 that ee t be, then, are the 2 top people? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right, 

Mr. Ixarp. All the other supe ike and administrative costs are 
in there ¢ 

Mr. DeCaruo. That is right 

Mr. Ixarp. What other figures go in to that? In other words, what 
is in that figure of $972,000 2 

Mr. Dy CARLO. Well. the material, $67,348. Overhead. $265.655. 

Mr. Ixarp. All right, what is overhead ? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Well, overhead includes part of the cost of operating 
the depot as a whole. There is a certain proportion charged to them. 
Mr. Ixarp. They are allocated a proportionate part of that? 

Mr. DeCarxo. That is right. The engineering costs, repairs, and 
lities, part of that is - rne by the factory. Administrative expenses. 
Mr. Ikarp. Overhead there would be the same thing as on a balance 
eet. in private business? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Except for the fact that they do not consider de- 
prec ition 

Mr. Ixarp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. MILu1 R. Do y ou have al \ f irther questi ) , coul se] ? 

Mr. Correr. No further questions. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Charles C« pela d. Do you sole nly swear that the testimony 
you will give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth and 
eine * ut the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Copetanp. I do. 


1 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES HOWARD COPELAND, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Correr. Will you give your full name and address? 

Mr. Copetanp. Charles Howard Copeland, 2024 14th Street NW., 
Washington. 

Mr. Correr. You are a Korean veteran ? 

Mr. CorELANnD. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. When did you go to Korea? 

Mr. Coretanp. Well, I arrived in Korea about the last of August 
of 1950. 

Mr. Correr. What outfit were you with? 

Mr. CoreLtann. 74th Combat Engineers, 

Mr. Correr. Could you give us the facts with res spect to what type 
of clothing you were wearing, what sort of uniform you had on when 
you went over there, what aise you had in the way of clothing? 

Mr. Corrtanp, The clothing, I had the regular fatigues when I 
arrived in Korea, and I had a suit of o. d., one suit. 

Mr. Corter. The o. d. is the regular woolen uniform, is it? 

Mr. CoreLanp. That is right. 
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Mr. Correr. And then the fatigues, were they wool or cotton 
fatigues? 

Mr. Coprenanp. Cotton fatigues. 

Mr. Correr. They were worn when you were working? 

Mr. Corpetanp. Yes, worn when I was working. 

Mr. Correr. What other equipment did you have, did you have : 
raincoat ¢ 

Mr. CoprtaNp. I had a raincoat. 

Mr. Correr. A parka? 

Mr. CopeLtanp. No parka. 

Mr. Correr. Did you have a kind of jacket? 

Mr. Copentann. I had a Powell jacket, a short jacket like : 
ja ‘ket. 

Mr. Correr. And that was when you arrived in Korea? 

Mr. CopELAND. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. Now, was your outfit in this offensive that took place 
in the fall of 1950 that went up to the north of Korea? 

Mr. CorpenaAnp. Yes: it was, sir. 

Mr. Correr. How far did your outfit get? 

Mr. Copetanp. Up to within about 40 miles of the Manchurian 
bord Ls 

Mr. Correr. When did you reach the farthest point north ? 

Mr. Copetanp. Around the 22d of November 1950. 

Mr. Correr. Now, did you have the same equipment as far as uni- 
form goes when you were on this offensive north as you did when you 
got to Korea, or had there been some change? 

Mr. Coretanp. I had the same equipment that I had when I got 
to Korea. 

Mr. Correr. Your o. d. and your fatigues? 

Mr. Copetanp. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. It began to get colder, I suppose? 

Mr. CoreLanp. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. With the advance of winter, how cold did it get? 

Mr. Coretanp. Well, I would say around anywhere from zero to 
oF below. 

Mr. Correr. Then your forces met with reverses right after Thanks- 
giving, you started taking a licking? 

Mr. CopenAnpb. That is right. 

Mr. Correr. And did you have to retreat ? 

Mr. Copenanp. Yes: we did. 

Mr. Correr. How long were you up in that northern area? 

Mr. Copetanp. I would say almost a month. 

Mr. Correr. Did you ever get issued a heavy overcoat ? 

Mr. Copritanp. A heavy overcoat? No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Correr. Did your outfit, during this time—did you eventually 
get issued a heavy overcoat ? 

Mr. CoreiaNnp. Yes; around the last of February, I would say the 
1st of March 1951. 

Mr. Cotrer. Did you see the overcoat that was demonstrated here 
this morning? 

Mr. Copetanp. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. Was it that type of overcoat? 

Mr. Copetanp. Well, the one I had was made on that order. 

Mr. Correr. Did it have leggings? 
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Mr. Coprnanp. Well, we were wondering what happened to the 
. ypened to the winter clothing. 

Mr. Correr. It never caught up with you, apparently. 
Mr. Coperann. N¢ 

fr. Correr. What did you wear? How did you get through the 


‘ 


winter without it? 


Mr. Copretanp. Well, I had my Powell jacket, the o. d. uniform, 


and the fatigues outside. 
Mr. Correr. Wer you living outdoors a consi lerable part of this 
time? 


Mr. Corrtann. Well, most of the time I was on the outside. 

Mr. Correr. What was your job during this period ? 

Mr. CoreLanp. Well, up until November, I was a truckdriver, and 
ifter November, I was, shall we say, a demolition expert. 
r. Correr. You didn’t have any overcoat as a tr ekdriver ? 


Mr. Ixarp. Mr. Copeland, what was your rank during this time? 
Mr. Ikarp. And you were a truckdriver until November 1, and 


Mr. Cope.anp. A demolition team: yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. Which way were you working with your demolition, 
voing out and blowing up things that belonged to the North Koreans. 
or were yt re movin yr t] ose th ul they had laid out for you boys, or 
were vou doing both ? 

Mr. CoreLanp. Some of remov ing, and some the other. 

Mr. Ikarp. Now, when did you get into Korea? 

Mr. Corretanp. About the Ist of August 1950—I mean the last of 
August 1950 

Mr. Ixarp. Then when did the 74th—when were you first com- 
mitted to go into combat? 

Mr. CopeLann. About 2 days after we hit Korea, I would say. 

Mr. Ixarp. Where did you land in Korea? 
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Mr. CopreLaANnpb. Pusun. 

Mr. Ixarp. Then you moved right up? 

Mr. CorELAnp. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. That is all. 

Mr. Correr. During this period from Thanksgiving until March 1, 
did you come in contact with other outfits besides the 74th Engineers, 
and notice whether they had coats or not ? 

Mr. Copetann. Well, I have seen many an outfit, but I didn’t see 
any coats. I will tell you I didn’t notice any coats. 

Mr. Correr. Did you see any wool overcoats over there? 

Mr. CoprLanp. Some of the outfits had wool overcoats. 

Mr. Correr. Were you mixed in with the ROK soldiers at all ? 

Mr. CopeLanp. We were attached to them sometimes. 

Mr. Correr. Did they have coats? 

Mr. COrELAND. Well. they had the old World War I] coats, over- 





coats. 

Mr. Correr. That is all. 

Mr. Ikarp. Were you attached to any Infantry division? 

Mr. Corpr.aNnp. Well, I was attached to the First Marine Division. 

Mr. Ixarn. Were you attached to them all this time that you are 
speaking of ? 

Mr. CopeLtanp. No. 

Mr. Ixarp. Were you attached to the First Marines when you went 
up to the Yalu during the winter ? 

Mr. Coprtanp. When I went up the Yalu, we were attached to the 
Second Division. 

Mr. Ixarp. If you were attached to them, you were with the Second 
Division people a lot, weren’t you? 

Mr. Corpenanp. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. Did any of them have any winter equipment during 
that period that you observed ? 

Mr. Copetanp. Well, some of the men had parkas, what you would 
call something like a snowsuit. 

Mr. IKxarp. You are talking about the men in the rifle companies? 

Mr. Copetanp. Yes, the rifle companies. 

Mr. Ikarp. Did any of them have any overcoats that you saw ? 

Mr. Coretanp. The World War II overcoats. 

Mr. Ixarp. Did everbody have them in the Second Division ? 

Mr. Corenanpb. Not everyone; some of the men didn’t have any. 

Mr. Ikarp. In the average rifle company, would you say half of 
them had them, or a third, or a fourth ? 

Mr. Coretanp. A third of them. 

Mr. Ixarp. After you were attached to the Second Infantry Di- 
vision, after that time then you were attached to the First Marines 
Division, is that right? 

Mr. Correnann. No: we were attached to the Second during the 
withdrawal, and then on the offensive we were attached to the First 
Marines. 

Mr. Ixarp. Then when you came back on the offensive, you were 
attached to the Marine Division ? 

Mr. Copentanp. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. How about the Marine Division; what was their equip- 
ment like? 

Mr. Corenanp. They had everything, fatigues. 
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Mr. Ikarp. A eht jackets, the jackets you are talking 
al t. were they or nd. or the kind that was knitted aroun 
the pottom ¢ 

Mr. Corpetanp. They had a tle wool on the inside, and fastened 


Mr. ] RD. ey a 
Mr. M l { ill, Mr. ¢ eland. 


M in LMAN. Mr. Ie eay \\ ams, W il] vou be sworn ¢ Do 
vou sole swear that the testimony you will give this committee 
; g but the truth, so 


be the truth, the whole truth, and not 
Re Wassiw: 1 do. 

TESTIMONY OF KENNEDY WILLIAMS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. Correr. Will you give your full name and address, Mr. Wil- 


liams? 

Mr. reneeeite. Kennedy Williams, 2123 California Street, Wash- 
ington, D. } 

Mr. Correr. Were you also with the 74th Engineers? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And did you get into Korea at the same time that 
Copeland did? 
Mr. WiuutaMs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Correr. Will you describe your experiences with respect to 
niform, what you had on when you got over there, and what heavy 
thine was issued t 0 you! 
Mr. WILLIAMS. When I first went over there, I had the regular 
working clothes or ani and we had our o. d.’s with us, but 
around about the 1st of Sep tember, they took all our o. d.’s up and 
said we would be home for Christmas because the war with the North 
Koreans was about over, and they : isked us to put them in a bag and 
put our names on them, and shipped them back to Pusan. 

hen a rumor Was aroul d that the t rain exploded with the clothes 
on it, and we never did get them back. 

The only other uniform we had was just the regular fatigues, 

Mr. Ixarp. Who told you the war was going to be over? Was that 
an order you got! 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Well, it wasn’t an order, it was just an Army 
rumor. ; 

Mr. arp. It must have been a little more than a rumor if you 
me ked up your o. d.’s and ee them back. 

. WiiuraMs. At th: at me we were with the 24th Division, and 

Pas was all packed, they nas ined their trucks up, and everything, 
because they had pushed t the Nor 1 Koreans so far up until the Chi- 
nese came in—the Chinese came = around November, see, and then 
it was another story. 

Mr. Ixarp. But you were in an engineering company, too? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Ixarp. They did take up your OD’s? 


Mr. Wituiams. Yes, sir. 


] 
CiO 
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Mr. a inp. And put them in barrack bags and put your names on 
them; is that right? 

Mr. W ILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lkarp. When did you next get your OD’s? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Well, some fellows kept theirs, and some fellows sent 
theirs back. 

Mr. Ixarp. Which did you do? 

Mr. WiuiiaMs. I sent mine back. 

Mr. Ik ARD. How lon o before you gf t any more OD’s after that? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. They didn’t actually issue any more OD’s, because 
the OD wasn’t the uniform, it was just the fatigue uniform. 

Mr. Ikarp. You didn’t ever have a woolen uniform ? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. You did have heavy underwear, did you not, Mr. 
Williams 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. Yes, sir; we had our regular winter uniform for 
underwear. 

Mr. Correr. You just had your combat boots? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We had combat boots. 

Mr. Covrer. Did there come a time when they issued a better boot? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. They issued a heavy snow shoe. 

Mr. Correr. When was that ? 

Mr. Witurams. That was about the last of February. 

Mr. Corrrer. Then did you get an overcoat ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes, sir; I received an overcoat like that one. 

Mr. Corrrer. After the snow shoes, or before ? 

Mr. Wittiams. It was after the snow shoes. 

Mr. caeree. mie would you say that was? 

Mr. Witt Around March. 

Mr. Correr. W: is the worst of the cold weather over then ? 

Mr. WiiaMs. It. was pretty cold, but the worst was about over. 

Mr. Corrrer. Did your overcoat have leggings or not? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes; mine did. 

Mr. Correr. Was the whole company issued overcoats at that time ? 

Mr. Witiiams. No, sir; they actually had two types of overcoats. 
They had a different kind of overcoat for the first three grades; I think 
they called it a parka. That was for the first three grades, and then 
the rest of the fellows, they received coats similar to that up there. 

Mr. Correr. Did you like your coat ? 

Mr. Wu1ams. Well, I liked it for just walking around over there. 

Mr. Corrrer. Did vou use the leggings ? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Correr. What did you use them for? 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. Well, I used them, sometimes we had to go out at 
night in mud and stuff like that. It was pretty helpful for that. 

Mr. Correr. Did you see — of those coats earlier in the winter ? 

Mr. Witurams. No, sir, I didn’t see any of that kind. 

Mr. Correr. Did you see any of the wool type overcoats? 

Mr. Witttams. Yes, I saw the old overcoats, the World War IL 
coats, I saw those. Some of the fellows had them. 

Mr. Correr. In your outfit, did most of the soldiers have the old 
wool type, or didn’t they have any? 

Mr. Writ1aMs. Well, they didn’t have many overcoats, just a few 
overcoats around. 
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Mr. Corrrer. How did a few of them get them ? 

Mr. Witxirams. Well, some of the guys were truckdrivers, and they 
would-go back to the rear and pick up various coats back there. 

Mr. Correr. Most of this time you were probably pretty far north, 
were you ¢ 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COTTER Wa the S pply situ ition vood bac k at your base ? 

Mr. Wittrams. Well, it wasn’t too good up where I was, it was very 
slow. 

Mr. Correr. How long would it take a truck to make a round trip? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Oh, it would take maybe 6 or 8 days. 

Mr. Correr. That is all. 


Mr. Mrtuer. Mr. Holifield ? 

Mr HonirFrrenip. No qué tions n aybe I W 1] a k one question, if 
I may, Mr. Chairman. 

What was your experience with this coat in the rain, did it get quite 
a | eaviel 

ts Werraun “Yeu 

M LLouirrel Wa { eCAVY to the point of bi ne almost too bur- 
der ome to ( ( 

Mr. Witz1ams. Yes, the majority of the time if you were working, 

Oo work with the coat, you had to take it off. 

Mr. Horirmip. What was your experience in marching with those 

lc nd your legs, ind the coat on. could you march fairly 


Mr. Winuiams. Well, if you were just actually walking a slow pace, 
it was O. K., but if you were moving fast, you couldn't. 

Mr. Houtrterp. What did you do in a case like that? When it was 
necessary to move fast, did you undo the leggi 

Mr. WitiraMs. I got rid of the coat. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You threw the coat away ¢ 

Mr. WiriurAMs. Sometimes a truck was going to the rear, and you 
would put the coat on the truck. 

Mr. Ixarp. How did you keep your coat if you did that? 

Mr. Wii11aMs. Well, the majority of the time if the truck was going 
back, you would be lucky to get a coat from off the truck. 

Mr. Mituer. That is all. 

We will now adjourn and meet back in this room at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 45 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 


ngs? 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee reconvened at 2:12 p. m., Hon. R. Walter Riehl- 
man presiding. ) 
Present: Representatives R. Walter Riehlman, William FE. Miller, 
Chet Holifield, and Frank Ikard. 
Also present: Paul J. Cotter, counsel; Lewis J. Lapham and Robert 
T. Morris, investigators. 
fr. Rrentman. The committee will come to order. and the first 
vitness this afternoon will be Gen. Herman Feldman. 
General, will you raise your right hand ? 
Do you solemnly swear the evidence given before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 
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General FripmMan. I do. 
Mr. Rresiman. Have a chair, please. 
Mr. Counsel, will you pro eed ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. HERMAN FELDMAN (RETIRED), WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., FORMER CHIEF OF THE SUPPLIES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Correr. General, will you state your full name and address? 


General Fetpman. I am Herman Feldman, major general, retired. 
I live et 4000 Cathedral Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. sr rrer. Would you spe ak just a little louder ¢ 

General FrLpMAN, Yes. 

Mr. C orrer. In 1946, what position did you hold? 

General FrerpMan. I was Chief of the Supplies Division, Office 
the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Corrrer. Since that time I think you have bee! (Juartermaster 
General ¢ 

General FrrpMan. I was appointed Quartermaster General early 
in 1949, 

Mr. Corrrr. And you were Chief of the Supply Division in 1946 
and until 1949 ¢ 

General FrtpMan. Until that time; yes. 

Mr. Correr. And you were in such capacity at the time of the pro- 
curement of the overcoats we have been talking r about ? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And do you recall that procurement ¢ 

General FreirpmMan. Reasonably well; yes. 

Mr. Corror. Would you give us your knowledge of what led up to 
it and the procurement itself 

General FretpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. From what you know ? 

General FELDMAN. Yes. 

Well. first, let me state that this overcoat or trenchecoat was de- 
veloped in collaboration with the using agencies and membership of the 
Quartermaster Corps, technical committee, composed of representa- 
tives of these using agancies, together with representatives a the 
Army Field Forces. The ultimate eee of this coat by the 
Quartermaster General’s Office resulted in a recommendation by the 
Quartermaster General’s Office to the General Staff, which approved 
the design, the style, and for the ultimate use of the troops 1n the 
fiel« l. 

Mr. Corrrr. Now, General, to your own knowledge, do you know 
how much research went into this coat before what you say took place? 

General FetpMan. No; not specifically, but I do know that a new 
desion of this kind wouk | hs ave ti ake ‘na long pe r 10d of time to come 
up with a final spec ification thé at could be used in the procurement. It 
would, in my judgment—and I’m just guessing now, but the records, 
I’m sure, should show that it would take several months of discussion 
before a finalized proposed specification was ultimately approved. 

Mr. Correr. And did you say it was developed in cooperation with 
the using agencies / 

General FetpmMan. Yes. 
Mr. Correr. What did you mean by that ? 
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General Fripmwan. Each technical service at that time—and I as- 
sumed there had been no change in procedure iad avaliable to them 
what they term their technical committee. In the case of the Quarter- 


master Corps, the Quartermaster Corps technical committee handled 
and sponsored the development of quartermaster items, clothing and 
quart¢ ister equipment. 7 representativ¢ other technical 
services and other using agencies. together with the ground forces, 
which represented all of the combat arms, were members of their 


committee, 


I might add that the Quartermaster General, for example. had a 
represent itive on other technical -ommitte s of other technical serv- 
ices for the purpose of d uss my al d de velop ng a garment or an 
item of e that would et the d nds, military demands, mili- 
tary requirements, of the forces | 


Mr. Corrrer. Well, do you mean that you would take a garment and 


testing ? 


G 1 Ferpman. Well V Id get ld ting, and I am 
clad you used the word ‘ because the varving degree of 
Te ) hat \ u e be I ] I il ado} a, 

Now, there are certain circumstances that I could cite—for example, 

Korea re the testing, final testing, field testing, actually took 
p! IK ind else. I have in mind— 

Mr. Correr. Do you know what the situation was with this par- 
f irl nt é ; 


General FerpMan. Reasonably well: yes, sir. We had a demand for 
Vercoat In order to maintain our stock balances within the Quar- 
termaster Corps supply system—— 

Mr. Correr. When was this, General? As of what time? 

General Frtpman. Well, this is—this is an occurrence—a continual 
proposition. 

Mr. Correr. Yes. You were talking about this procurement—— 

General FetpmMan. Well—— 

Mr. Correr. And I was trying to fix the date as to when you had a 
demand. 

General FetpmMan. I might add, first, I have consulted no records to 
refresh my memory as to dates. I have seen no records and, as you 
know, I have reported to you—— 

Mr. Correr. Well, we are not trying to hold you exactly—— 

General FetpMaAn. Well, then 

Mr. Correr. But give us relatively—— 

General FetpmMan. Relatively, this procurement was initiated some 
time prior to the issuance of this procurement directive in June of 
1946—and I say June because that is the period or the month that was 
cited here this morning. 

That procurement was delayed, and because it was a new item to be 
incorporated in the supply system and was to substitute for the old 
overcoat-— 

Mr. Correr. Well, before you actually undertook the procurement 
ou had decided you were going to undertake the procurement ? 

General FetpMan. Oh, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Correr. And we note under March 26, 1946, in an Army circu- 
Jar—lI think it is circular 88—it specifies that this uniform or this over- 
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coat will be used by the enlisted soldier as well a ie officer afte J Ly 
1, 1948, 


Now. did your department, your Division of Supply, cont bute to 


t! stab! il nt of that police’ \ fol LLIZE¢ { tecircular 

General Fetpman. We probably wrote that circular for approval by 
the General Staff s far as ou 

Mr. Correr. Now, prior to time y y wi 
ovel r standard Army y dl \ ( 

LS 1 l LD l} ( l : 

Mr. ¢ rel And that had been bought for fi rari ) l ¢ 

General |] in. That’s correct 

Mr. ¢ l nd t i 11So to ‘ i } 

General FrtpMan. For all-purpose use, and as replacen 
the old 

Mr. ( ER. Re} ( o the woo] garme ¢ 

General Fetpwan. For the wool varment. 

Mr. Correr. And do you know what procedures s requ to 
or" nrougn te e the dete! natior oO Cc oul d \ cy 
ment? I mean, who contributed to it? 

General Frtpman. To it? 

I did ’t get tl last part. 

Mr. Correr. What were the procedures and 10 were the va 
org zations in th \rmy who contributed to the d s10n to get ¢ 
th new overcoat, and what vere the pre dures of co ng to 
deeision ¢ 

General Frupwan. 7] » fel to make the sue of a new oy coat ¢ 

Mr. Correr. To come to the decision. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Design a new one. 

Mr. Correr. Design and put out a new model. 

General FrLpMAN. Oh. 

Mr. Correr. What were the considerations in this ease? 

General FetpMan. Well, that can develop in severa] ways, and I’n 
not sure—— 

Mr. Corrrr. Well, let’s talk about—— 

General FetpmMan. | am speaking of this overcoat only—— 

Mr. Corrrr. Yes. 

General FetpMan. And I am not sure where the original idea 


was developed ; but it may develop either in the ield Forces itself, 
it may develop in the minds of the combat units in the field, or it may 
be the result ofa thought for the improvement of quartermaster CAar- 
ments in the Office of the Quartermaster General, which was in the 
Military Planning division, and where our research boys are constant 
studying improvement of quartermaster items. 

Mr. Correr. You don’t have that history 

General FrtpMAn. No. 

Mr. Correr. As to just how? 

General FrtpMAN. Not in detail. 

Mr. Corter. But your office and other offices had to screen that 
demand before it was finalized into a decision ? 

General FRELDM AN. ¥ ou mean demand for the St le or demand as to 
quantity ? 

Mr. Correr. Demand as to style and the new garment. 

General FetpmMAn. Well, I started to say at the outset, having 
developed, based on an original thought that our researchers have, or 
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on the pa 5 of a recommendation by the Field Forces, that the mili- 


req rt ent ur’ uch 1 it \ ould have an il] purpose coat 
now, having made a de on on either one of those two premises, the 
Research and Development personnel of the Office of the Quarter- 
n ter (rene! il vO to work and develop, in collabe ration with indus- 
»of material and u hiate design. Wi hen come up with 
proposed garment, samples of which are made in small quantity 
cist tion betwee 1 I e ag e w! i) | mel tioned earlier— 
I 1] 
Mr. Correr. Yes: but vou had to decide you needed this new gar- 
Cy] { tright? 

General FrLpM Th 

\ ( ' N d ad ] [pol " 

I . Ne ot I 

f ( rR. Or did vy ( we not q hed ? 

General FripmMan. First, I was not qualified to. I did not pass 
uy that, but it would be the result, as I said earlier, of a military 
require! t for a new garment, or under the general program to 
mi} ( r tel ! ch j col nu 9 rogram. 

\ ( er. Well. w t would ve take into consideration when 

’ tT T y / 

General Fripwan. One of the things would be to make it more 
CO} nd lighter 

Mr. Correr. Well, would you take into consideration the stock on 
ha ] f ) for ) vw el ine wr 

G ral FenpMan. Well, the stock on hand would have no bearing 

er « the kind of coat that we were going to develop. 

Mr. ¢ ER. Tam sur f that, but it might have on the action you 
would take t« ( u 

(y Fen MI N | VW | ( 

Mr. Corr R. | mean. on the old coat vou coul } { fil] short SIZes. 
ind so forth, and getting ya new garment you had to go all the way ? 


Well, I believe I understand what you are driving at, and I will try 


Point No. 1: Having developed this particular coat—this field 
coat—the fact that we have procured it does not necessarily mean-— 
efinitely does not mean—that we would have discarded any of the 
old stock of coats that we had on hand. Psychological reaction of 
‘oops in the field is such that there would be a disposition of the old 
co t in order to atten pt to get the new. So—— 

Mr. Corrrer. Well, General—— 

General FrirpManx. Our program would have been an integrated 


Mr. Correr. I mean at this period we were just finishing World 
War II—— 

General FrtpMAn. That’s right. 

Mr. Correr. Or had just finished it. We had had great numbers 
of soldiers in uniform. We wer just demobilizing. 
General FetpMan. That’s right. 
Mr. Correr. We had great excesses of equipme! t—clothing, and so 
th: 1s that correct ? 


Torth 
General FrtpmMan. That’s right. 
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Mr. Correr. Would that consideration or those considerations be a 
part of the thinking when you would be deciding to procure a new 
type of overcoat ¢ 

General I. ELDMAN. Yes, sIr: it would have been definitely a part of 
the think ne. 

Mr. Correr. Did you come into that picture in making that decision 
at that time ¢ 

General FetpMan. Oh, ves: definitely. 

Mr. Correr. Did you know—— 

General FetpMAn. I was part of that pictur 


1 D> cl y } + ! 
Mr. Corrmr. Did you know at that time how mai of t wool over 
( | ( had n sto k ? 
} . ] 1 
General FELpMAN. I knew how many, based « i s from o 
: ; 5 ot 
le pot ock nat | qd ike to qIsting Lh ait I) | bal { ( 
; , 
( et wW n our depot level a i l } tat 
] 1 
ey 


\i COTTER, I wi h vou would. 


General FriupmMan. Fir t we have l the (Ju rtermaster © 
direct control of stock inventories in our—in our clist1 but mn depot 
Now, down into the post, camp, and station—t] ey are under Army 
command and, therefore, a decentralization of stocks at those po 


camp, and station levels to Army command. 

Mr. Correr. Well, in that 

(yenera FELDMAN. Now. only indirectly—o1 ly indire i\ —and I 
think if you will allow me to continue—— 

Mr. Corrrer. Sure. 

General FrtpmMan. And make the point you are after—only indi 
rectly do we rel into the control, so-called cor trol, or at least contact 
ilable to the Army: and 
that is through the organization which we are, ourselves, and for which 





r 
] 
I 


with those post, camp, and station stocks ay 


[ was responsible setting up a haison group to roam through Army 
areas, with the authority of Army commanders. They determine how 
best to control stocks, determine what their post, camp, and station 
streneths were, based on which any excesses were requested to be 
returned to the original sources of s uy ply for those posts. 

Now 

Mr. Corrrer. Let’s see if I— 

General FetpMan. It was that psychology I used, and possibly the 
reason for the question now coming up on this particular trenchcoat. 
If these trenchcoats, which would have balanced quartermaster stocks 
at that time—— 

Mr. Corrrr. What do you mean by balancing them ? 

General FetpMan. Our stock levels, to insure a continuity of supply 
to troops, just as we have in any system of supply. 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

General FetpMan. You must have stocks on hand to insure a con 
tinuity; and we differ slightly in our distribution system from a great 
number of industries, in that we have customers that we can’t afford 
to lose, that we are not allowed to lose. We must assure a continuity 
of supply. 

So, on the basis of balancing our stocks, and had those coats been 
issued as they otherwise would have been at the time they were pro- 
duced, we wouldn’t have the question today, but probably would have 
had an excess of the old-style overcoats. 


85671—53———4 
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Now, by the issuance of instruction that a new-style coat would 
be available as of a given date, the field was encouraged to return all 


of their excesses not immediately foreseeable to their need—be 
returned to their or gf nal sources of supply. 

x 

1) — 

Mr. Correr. Which was the depot ? 

General FELDMAN. No: this was through our liaison officers to Army 
command: and we act ly p iblished such a paper. 

Mr. Correr. oan’ ave that paper ¢ 


General FrLpMAN. I hae no paper. 
Mr. Corrrer. Do you know— 
. . , 7 
General FrrpMan. I am caught cold. 
Mr. ¢ rER. ee the time you published this paper ¢ 
General Fetpman. Well, shortly after the production started on 
the ney style coat. 


Now. en what occu red, f I may fin sh this - 


Mr. Correr. Sure. 

Ge al FrenrpMaNn. Make the point that I wish to make after those 
instructions went out—and I again refer back to the psychology that 
affects supply of any kind—our depots were flooded with these over- 
coats—which I considere to have been in part hidden assets in post, 

} on 
camp, and station. Wh I received a report from our depot as to 


the stocks of these old styl overcoats, I issued instructions, based 
upon the heavy returns to our depots, freezing these new coats in place; 
an estimated 2 or 8 years’ supply. 

Mr. C orrer. How many years’ supply did you get back in as a result 


General FrtpmMan. I say I am estimating 2 or 3 years. I don’t 
know how long. 

Mr. Correr. Then actually your supply wasn’t out of balance at 
all when you made this procurement ¢ 

General FeitpMan. I can’t agree with you. You never know wheth- 
er your supp! oo ut of balance or not. We may have tremendous 
stocks on hand and still be out of balance as to sizes. 

Mr. Correr. Well, General, the more coats you had the better sh: ape 
you wou Ik | be in as to sizes and the better shape you would be in as to 
sizes and in every respect; isn’t that correct? 

General FetpMAN. That’s right. 

Mr. Correr. And the way it turned out you didn’t need the coat 
for 3 or 4 years? 

General FetpMaAn. As it turned out; that’s ri 

Mr. Correr. And the fault lay in your book 
it? 

General FetpmMan. I'd disagree with you. It was not the fault of 
oul bookkeeping. 

When you say “our”, if you are talking about Quartermaster Corps, 
[ disagree with you; but if you are talking about the Army system, 
that is another matter and I will agree with you. 

Mr. Correr. Well, I am talking about the Army system, of course, 
General. 

General FrtpMan. Well, I wanted the record so to show. because 
I am presenting my recollection of the operation of the Quartermaster 
Corps and not the system of the Army. 


7 
} 
i 


it. 
seeping system, didn’t 


ig 
l-L 
is 
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Mr. Correr. Well, now, the Quartermaster has control up as far as 
the depot ¢ 

General FetpMaAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. And you knew how many coats you had ? 

General FrtpMAn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Correr. And you felt, as the result of that figure, you needed 
to make a new procurement ? 

General Fetpman. That’s right. 

Mr. CorTrer. y ou have been i in the procuremie nt an d suppl V bu iness 
for mal 7. ears, hi aven *t vo le Genel |? 

General Fenpman. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. Knowing the system and knowing the weaknesses of 


d knowing that there was a large demobilization in effect or 


takin oO pla Oe wouldn’t you have some right to assume what would 
happen. which did happen ¢ 
General FetpMan. Well, up to a certain degree—and all of these 
matters of degree. Certainly we took all of those things 
Oo! | rations: but no one c uid ou u th tre! I us ST t | 
were return d. No one in theirr § ht senses at that time ce uld | ve, 
Mr. Cort Well. if the Army had a more adequate 3} tem, that 
‘ould | ciiainiaiad erl ned, could t not 4 


General FetpMan. Well—— 

Mr. Correr. You just admitted that you—— 

General Fretpman. I say—well, you asked the direct question—if 
they had a more adequate system, I’d say 

Mr. Correr. I am talking about—— 

General FrtpMan. I’d say any system is inadequate unless there’s a 
system of followup and requirement and a policing of a system. Even 
our good quartermaster system could fail if we didn’t followup. 

Mr. Correr. Why is there this breaking off at the quartermaster 
depot level of an inventory control? 

General Frrpman. I didn’t get your question. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Correr. Would you read that question ? 

(The reporter read the question as follows:) 

Why is there this breaking off at the quartermaster depot level of an inventory 
eontrol? 


General FretpMan. I would rather you ask that question of the 


General Staff of the Army rather than the former Quartermaster 
General. 

Mr. Correr. But you have had to live with it for years? 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. Have you been able to do anything about it, except this 
liaison team ¢ 

General FetpMAn. We have tried to, on any number of occasions, 
obtain authority to control stocks in posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Correr. What is the objection to that ? 

General FetpMAn. Well, the objections are—well, as many as there 
are Army commanders and overseas theater commanders. It’s a decen- 
tralized system to those commanders. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know how many coats you got in as a result of 
this directive you sent out that a new coat was going to be available? 

General Fetpman. I have no recollection of any figures. As I said, 
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my first knowledge of this investigation was yesterday afternoon. I 
have not exposed myself to any records. 

Mr. Correr. We have been furnished figures that the stock on hand 
of the old coat as of January 1946, was 450,000. Would you consider 


;Wequate Going 


ol! O a peacetime after—— 
General FrtpMan. Well, I—I don’t think it’s fair to just pull a 
firure out cold and ask whether that’s a fair quantity without obtain- 
lly made to show those same figures, un- 


} 


thie tudy that was actua 
hand but the a ticipated demand in 


dou itedly not only to stocks o1 
o troops 
Now, we had a very substantial force. Four h ndred and fifty thou- 
S d of any item cd esn’t mean very much to me unless you relate 1t to 
verall demand figure. 


Mir. Cot rER, But you did know you did have that many overcoats in 


ots and did Kno there ist have been a great many coats 
O e OT that— 

General FrtpMan. If that— 

Mr. Correr. In the post and station commands. 

General FetpmMaAn. If that figure is of record on the supply, what we 
term oul supply and demand study, I still agree it is a large figure: 
ll means nothing unless you relate it to your anticipated 
retul from all sources, and I might add that w before we build 

iget Tor prov urement, we start out on the definite basis ort our 

depot inventories, our expected returns from repairs, from all possible 
known sources, and we come up with a balance of what our 

( nated requirement would be and then balance that against our 


pi yrected demand. ‘Those projyecter demands are not reached for in 
the all We prepare the demands based On Gata received from the 
D partment ot the Army, Ls Cus plans ot streneth, distribution, types 
of units and certain factors, in order to arrive at our fund require 
ments for the procurement. 

Mr. Correr. You are quite sure that this instruction you sent out 
was a distinct and separate thing apart from this Circular 88 which 

| that after July 1, 1948, the Army would have this different type 
overcoat ¢ 


] 


General FetpMan. Well, I believe I am right, that it was separate 


We're going back, 1946, a number of years ; I say in principle that’s 
exactly what we would | ave done. We vould h ive considered every 
po ible Tactor in arriving at what Oul pre curement should have been 
Mr. Correr. I’m not sure we understand, General, how that bul 
letin, that Circular 88, was arrived a 
General Fre_pmMan. Oh. 
Mr. Correr. Under the conditions. Maybe you can’t tell us 
General FetpMAn. Well, I think I can— 
Mr. Correr. But if you can 
(7e] eral Fy LDMAN. (give vou a reasonable approach as to why that 








date was set, because we had to determine 
Mr. Correr. No: I am not after so much why that parti ular date. 


That is part of it, but what went into the decision to put out a new 


type of coat at this time’? In other words— 
General Fetpman. Well, I think I can answer that very simply. 
You either would have put out a new type coat at that time or you 


} 


would have been buying the old-style coats, if in fact you wanted 
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to maintain a balance of stocks; and since the new coat was being 
developed, presumably at least an improved coat, and an all-purpose 
coat, it would be obviously foolish to purchase the old style. 

Mr. Correr. Yes, but—— 

General FetpMAN. So, therefore—-— 

Mr. Correr. Your circular indicated it would be a complete change 
over. 

General FrirpMan. However, as I said a moment ago, we would 
have to consider an integrated program. We never discard the old 
model. So, therefore, the 1,200,000 would never have supplied your 
entire force in this interim period. Therefore, whatever the figur 
was—or whatever the fioure was that was mentioned—we had to 
an integrated program of issue. 

Mr. Correr. The directive didn’t say that. It said after July 1, 
1948, all enlisted men and officers—— 

(reneral FrLDMAN Because 

Mr. Corrrer. Would be issued new issue. 


General FrnpMAn. Because at that time it was our computed esti- 
mate of demand of consumption in the field that the old-style coats by 


that date, vear and date, would have been exhausted or otherwise 
utilized. You have got to have—— 

Mr. Correr. Do you know how many procured those coats during 
World War IT? 

General FELpMAN. Which coat? 

Mr. Correr. The wool-type, which you say would have been ex 
hausted. 

General FrinpMan. No, I can’t reeall. 

Mr. Correr. We have been furnished a figure of over 16 million. 
Would that sound reasonable ? 

General FetpMan. Well, it’s quite possible—— 

Mr. Correr. Now during—— 

General Frtpman. A quite possible figure. Again I say— 

Mr. Correr. I appreciate you wouldn’t 

General FetpMAN. Sixteen million is a lot; but it doesn’t mean any- 
thing itself. You must relate it to demand. 

Mr. Correr. During your normal mobilization, which would aver- 
age as much in the summer as in the winter—— 

General FripMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. There would be a oreat supply of overcoats left on 
hand with the Army, would there not? 

General FrnpMan. Quite probable; very probable. 

Mr. Correr. Well, if the Army was deciding to go into a new 
coat—— 

General FetpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. Wouldn’t that contemplate getting appropriations 
and budget approved before they would take such a step? 

General FripmMan. Well, that was done. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know that that is so? 

General Fetpman. Well, Ill put it this wav: Any of the funds 
that were expended had the approval of higher headquarters, based 
on an approved program of procurement. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know where the funds came from that made 
this 1,260,000 procurement ? 
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General Fretpman. Well, it may have been one of many sources 
It may ve been an original appropriation for that particular year, 


or it m have been the accumulation of funds from over prior years. 
I think ther ere 3 or 4 rs of accumulation of funds—— 

\f D ] . 

G FELDMAN. W we ve been a ed for the ex 
Mr. Corrrer. Well, t Vy were ap] ropr ition f they were the 
cumulative funds, they would be thi appropriations that had been 
oral time of n't t correct ? 


General FretpMan. That’s right: but those funds were always con- 


sidered in the preparation of new budget. The availability of those 
funds was considered in the preparation of your future demand. 
Mr. Correr. Yes, but if you were going to bring out a new over- 


coat, would you actually get approval for that expenditure, for in- 
stance, if it amounted to, ty, $200 million, or something, or would 
you just use 

~ General FrtpMan. You mean approval from which souree—from 
what level, sir? 

Mr. Correr. From budget outside your armed services. 

General FrnpMan. No; it wouldn’t have been necessary because it 
falls In tne category of clothi 0 and equipment, and modifications 
anges in that equipment, which is a—— 

Mr. Correr. In other words—— 

General FetpMAN. Progressive thing and a continuing thing. You 
would be cluttered up here all the time if we had to get approval on 
these 1 isands of items we buy on an individual 

Mr. Correr. Do you recall that this procurement took place right 

t the last of June 1946? 

General FeipmMan. I didn’t get that. Would you say that—repeat 
that question ? 

Mr. Correr. I said: Do you recall that the procurement took place 
on the last 1 or 2 days of June 1946? 

General FetpMan. Well, it’s been called to my attention, listening 
in to the testimony this morning, and I am willing to accept that, that 
it was; but it still has no bearing on the defense of that particular 
procurement with the funds that were then available, and legitimately 
available. 

Mr. Correr. But you would have lost those funds if you hadn’t 
spent them ¢ 

General FerpmMan. Not necessarily. I disagree, unless they were 
the particular 1946 appropriated funds. We would have lost it; but 
not necessarily if they were the accumulated funds. 

Mr. Correr. Well, wasn’t all accumulation cut off on July 1, 1946, 
and then didn’t you go on a yearly basis? 

General FetpMANn. I’m not sure. I would like to have the fiscal 
officer testify on that point. 

Mr. Correr. Well, if that were the case, then you would have lost 
the funds? 

General FrrpMan. If that were the case, we probably would have 
lost them. I’m not certain of it, but I say I would like to have the 
fiscal officer talk on the details. 

Mr. Correr. Well, if that is the case and you would have lost the 
funds, and you did make it on the last day or so of June, when you 


basis. 
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found you had these funds left over, do you think that is good 
policy a 

General Fetpman. Well, you are making a lot of assumptions 
there, if we had all of these conditions. Vd say, as a policy, to Just 
simply spend your money because you re voing to run out on June 
30—that would have been one thing; and I would say the policy 
wouldn’t be good. However, that isn’t the case in this particular pro- 


curement, and I would like to emphasize that—that this was an over- 
all continuing program, and did not stop on June 30, and funds were 
approved and were available. to the best of my k iowledge —and l 


acain Say our budget people will be able to answer more specifically 
those questions. 

Mr. Corter. Well, the procurement of this trench-style coat that 
we showed you this morning stopped in June 1948, for a long time; 
didn’t it? 

General FrerpmMan. In June 1948—it may have; I don’t know. I 
don’t recall when it stopped. 

I think there are other witnesses here who probably have statistics 
on that. 

Mr. Correr. Have you got any suggestions with respect to this stock 
inventory control / 

General FretpMANn. Stock inventory control? You mean to reach 
down beyond our depot system ? 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

General FetpMAN. From the posts, camps and stations? 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

General FrerpmMan. Well, I have expressed the view many, many 
times, and I don’t mind expressing it again: The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and every technical service as far as I am concerned—but speak- 
ing for the Quartermaster General—I think he ought to have control 
of stocks—period—wherever they are. 

Mr. Correr. Does the Quartermaster General have any say over the 
requirements of the particular field areas? 

Suppose a particular camp, post, or station sends into the depot and 
says he wants 10,000 overcoats. Can the Quartermaster General’s 
Office screen that information to determine whether that is a reason- 
able request ? 

General FrirpMan. Well, you give me the time—if you would name 
the hours that I can devote—I can talk on that subject from here on 
out. 

Yes; I can tell you exactly what I think ought to be done, and what 
we have done up until very recently in a so-called test which is being 
conducted. 

We have edited requisitions right along, and I might—and I’m not 
facetious when I say this—I have never yet found a way to explain 
how a 100-percent requirement can be supplied on a 50-percent budget. 
So, therefore, we have to edit requisitions and if we are permitted to 
continue that sort of system and tighten up on that system of editing, 
we will probably save time and money instead of losing money and 
control. 

The studies are now going on and tests now going on which are 
going to do away entirely with the editing of requisitions, on the 
assumption and theory that when an officer in the field signs a requisi- 
tion for X quantity of supplies—in this case, coats—that there will 
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be no question of that because the officer is pre ‘sumed to know what his 
demands are—and I can only say to you that with a a Pen rela- 
tively speaking, of budget to meet those dem: inds, there will be devel- 
oped a feast and famine. 

Ni w. the theory is. that the liaison group to which | referred is pre- 
yosts, camps, and stations, and order 
ot or retain them for distribution 


sumed to go around and police 
excess supplies back to the de 
with an Army area. 

Mr. Correr. But they have no authority, do they, General? They 
are just a liaison group ? 
General Ferpman. You say “they’-—I don’t know by whom you 


Mr. Corrrr. I sav the | son group has no uthority as such ? 
General FrtpMan. They have no authority. They can only recom 


mend to the Army that these supplies are in excess of post, ¢ amp, and 
on: but under this newfangled—and I say that advise “LL y- the 
ew ed idea that 1s being ex ssed—that you accept at fa ‘e value 


the requisition over the signature of an officer in the field who must 


rely on the supply sere —I’m sure all suppl; reeants are hon- 
est—there will be a feast and famine. There will be a feast and fam- 
and, therefore, even though these liaison officers had authority to 


order them back—I maintain that you will have your feast and fam- 


b ise the stuli-— 

Mr. Rren~tmM an. Well, Get — 

G ral FeLpMAN (continuing). Because these supplies would be 

place where they couldn’ l l, and w n vou returned them at 
ec ¢ ry} ' l i have osshaul 

Mr. Rreniman. I am a little bit bothered by your statement here, 
I would like to elai Ly it f J in. You are speaking about a feast 

ind a Tan qaue to; U-pel ivet— 
General FetpMan. I didn’t mean it in that light, sir. 


Mr. Rreui_mMan. Well, let me get your statement correct. 
General Fretpman. All r arr, 
RieH~Man. What did you say in that respect? 

General Frtpman. I said this: That certainly, based on the pro- 
jected estimated requirement, based on tables of authorized allowances 
which are published to the field, every soldier is allowed X number of 
a given item under certain conditions, on the location, based on the 
type of organization to whi h he is assioned. 

Now, when you extend that dolla vhen we prepare our budget 
estimate, we will run the gantlet of a number of agencies within the 
Department of Defense. and very probably so, to determine whether 
our computations are right or correct. 

We have our supply and demand studies. based on the troop 
strengths that are gotten Trom the General Staff. 

Now. when ve ultimately have run the gantlet of our Budget 
A dy ISOry Con — ot the Con ptroller’s Off e, the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, and then come up to the Sub- 
committee of ewe tions for our funds, we are not defending the 
budget: we are ex} g the budget. So, we get substantially less 


than what the tables authorized—and l’ m not comp laining about that. 


I’m saying we get substantially less than the number of computed 
dollars required for the procurement to maintain stock balances, 
Mr. Rreutman. Well, now—— 
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General FetpMAN (contim ae pert Ly | 

Mr. Rirutman. All right. Who sets up this table? 

General Fetpman. The General Stafl 

Mr. RreuumMman. General Stafi 7 

(it il I} ELDMAN Dx ( f t] \ I 

Now, 11 the 
{ ( qj ) t ao y 
( lyr ¢ ( ( l \ 

( rf \ | | ] ant lay 
{ ( ! lollar 

<i i 

Now if "i avo I a vst } ( t tiv 
t1o1 and t] at 1s now being prop i wit t] Ar Vv. li e vot 
L syst vhere this editing is p l. on the theorv that tl 

g 

sealant over the signature of a requisitioning officer should not 
be questioned, then I Ly re 9 ba re oO} ‘ re liv 

yon the basis of f | mit t] s that ar uilable 


1] the department are di located in large quantities in reas Where 


they are not required, and the poor fellow W ho IS last to requisitic 
the last man on the totem pole t« bmit his requisition—he will p1 
ably wet a little or none of a on en item 

Mr. RrenimMan: Well, it isn’t a question, then, as to whether or not 


vou have the dollars to go aroul d: it is a question as to whe er the 
requisition is correct and whether the quantity set up and the needs 
are correct: is that right 2 

General FrrpMman. Well, in part. I would like to answer it this 
way, if I may, sir — 

Mr. Mitrer. The point is the requisitions are based on the table of 
allowances— 

General FripMaAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier (continuing). Rather than on the appropriated 
dollars? 

General FenpmMAn. That is correct. 

The Requinetcening ig ent hast othing before him about th sappre ved 
tables of allowances, which every organization should have, ba ed o 
the best thinking in the Army. 

Now. if on the basis of approve d table o A lowances—and I find 
no fault with it—we c; n’t provide all t he do that are nee | 
maintain full allowances to troops, then I’d ms nom must be an edit 
ing downward of those departments somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Minurr. To make it proportionate all over? 


General FetpMan. Give them all a fair equity in your available 


stocks. 

Mr. Ixarp. Or those that need the most of it? 

General Ferpwan. Or those that need the most. 

I would like to go back, if I may, and cite a specific case of where 

e beat ourselves to death trv ing to maintain our stocks I say "W e” 
meaning the Army. Iam retired and have been for nearly 18 months; 
but, when we had to recall or withdraw excess supplies from overseas 
theater, shiploads came down from Alaska. Control was decentral- 
ized to Army areas—in this case Sixth Army—where supplies were 
presumed to he seorecated. For some unknown reason, some pnersons 
believe that Quartermaster supplies are inexhaustible. So, they re- 
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ceive little attention. We had subsistence, clothing, and everything 
else, messed up in warehouses. 

When I learned about it. through our liaison officer, I made a recom- 
‘ndation to the staff to the efiect. “I want to get control of those 


me 
tocks. [ will segregate 1t. (sive me the authority,” I stated, “they 
have approximately 80 to) ot wi eoregated (Juarterma ter supplies 


at Fort Lewis. 


Sixth Army disagreed with my figure of 80 tons and estimated it as 
only 60 tons. 
I was willing to settle on 60 tons. Ultimate ly. I received author ty 


to take over. 


| mv 1 loment it’s rot t » he matter ¢ iving the authority rest 
with a technical service to control his stock, particularly QM type of 

pplv. because of the vulnerability of them 

Mr. Correr. General. do vou know whether the General Staff or 
vour field setup has a sepa material yntrol « t! e tems as they 


pass into their area ? 
General FELpMAN. No. 
a1 de 


I ( ke to break that down into two part Y« 1 Say my staff 
the ff that I had? 

Mr. Correr. I say: Do you know whether the General Staff or your 
field cor and area h ‘a separate inventory stock-control system 
w! } takes over whe} tieavesth depot evel ? 

General Frtpman. Well, I don’t know what controls they presently 
have in the Army, and I can’t speak firsthandedly for them, but I 
do know there’s a great deal of inconsistency between methods. 


Mr. Correr. Well, you would know whether they had a stock-con- 
trol svstem. wouldn’t you? 

General FetpMan. 1 do know they maintain records at posts, camps, 
and stations. Now, as to whether they are administering them in the 
stock control form that we’re thinking of really stock control—I 


im not certall put 1 doubt . 
Mr. Correr. You have never used their system in trying to correlate 
your inventories with those in the field? You have never been able 


to ask them how many additional overcoats there were in their area 


and get an answer ? 
General FreppMan. Well, we did that all the time, but it’s not a 


system It was a hit-and-miss proposition. 
We have had this liaison group, who are working out of our source 
depots, which are under our—the Quartermaster General’s control, 


or were—I’m speaking of the time when I was still Quartermaster 
General. 

Mr. Correr. But that has1 othing to do with the inventory controls 
that your field commander might have. 

General Fetpman. They may have some system of control. Unless 
they are able to maintain that system, we still have no effective stock 
control. 


That’s my point entirely. You see, the fluctuation of troop strengths 
at these various large posts, camps and stations are sufficiently creat 
to justify a direct central control somewhere. If you are going to 
keep and live within the available assets, you’ve got to have them. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Holifield. 
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Mr. Houirteirp. You are, in effect, advocating, then, General, a com- 
plete control by the Quartermaster Corps of supplies down to the 
private in the ranks? 

General FetpMAn. To posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Hortrreitp. Posts, camps, and stations 4 

General FretpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. That would take away from the area commander his 
traditional desire to control all equipment and stocks within his area ¢ 

General FetpmMan. It would certainly do that; and I think in the 
case of quartermaster jtems, which are so vulnerable, food and cloth- 
ing. which is so close to the individual, that it ought to be done for that 
reason, if we are to live within the available assets. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. That would be common-use items of clothing, 
FCs 

General FetpMan. Food and individual equipment. 

Mr. Honirrerp. —and individual equipment ¢ 

General FetpMan. That’s right. 

Mr. Hoxtrterp. Will you inform me—does the Quartermaster Corps 
buy this material for several of the technical branches ¢ 

General FrtpMan. Which? 

Mr. Houtrireip. Like overcoats. 

General FetpmMan. Oh, well—— 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you buy for—— 

General FetpMan. We buy for the entire Army. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You buy the Air Force requirements and the Army 
requirements ¢ 

General FrnpMan. Well, we did. I don’t know whether we do now. 
I had to do with their changeover in uniform. 

Mr. Horirrevp. It is the joint procurement system, isn’t it ? 

General FretpMan. Well, the procurement now—the joint agency 
up— 

Mr. Lantvarr. It is not single service ? 

General FrtpMan. What? 

Mr. Lanrarr. It is not single service ? 

General FetpMAN. It is not singleservice. It is joint. 

Mr. Hortrrenp. But it is an attempt to coordinate the programs of 
the different forces within one area of control ? 

General FerpMan. I didn’t get the first part of that question. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. The joint procurement which they now have, as I 
understand—— 

General FeirpmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrerp. —is an attempt to coordinate all of the buying for 
the technical service—— 

General FetpMAN. That is true. 

Mr. Howrrretp. So you have an overall control of it? 

General Frtpman. Well, not an overall—just a joint procurement. 

Mr. Hourrtebp. It is an overall knowledge of it? 

General FrtpMan. As distinguished from distribution ? 

Mr. Hourrietp. Yes. 

General Frtpman. Which is the big problem. 

Mr. Hourrretp. It would be an overall knowledge of what is being 
procured ¢ 

General FetpmMan. That is right. 
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Mr. Hortrtecp. But as far as editing is concerned, editing those 

req tions, the Quartermaster Corps doesn’t have any authority, for 
tod ise the ar t of clothing - 
{ | ) N. Oh. no 
AVE LI} D. —req l by the (CCcorps—— 
FELDMAN. O I 

Mr. HoiirreLp beea hey send their requirements to you and 
t ( 17 ter of nt irchasing on part § 

G il FreLpMaA That’s what it is It lab 

Mr. Houirretp. The Army and the Air Force and the Navy also 

. board, vou might 9 

G FEetpMAN. That rrect. They have a joint staff in New 
Yor th a Quartermaster General officer who is the chairman of that 
‘ h the representatives of the other departments on his staff. 

M . H LIFIELD. Now, : : far as that board 1S COI erned, O1 ce having 
that procurement and once having distributed it to the depots, 
tl ] control of the amount that is in service after it leaves the 
depot? In other words, you lose knowledge of how many overcoats 


n the posts, camps, and stations ? 

(eneral FetpMAN. We don’t know 

Mr. Hontrtetp. You don’t know ? 

General Fetpman. No. We know generally speaking, from the 
requisitions that come in, their demands; and up until very recently 
they were edited to insure that they have their equitable share of the 
available assets of these coats, and be yond that, because of the move- 
ment of troops, we never know just where they are. We never know. 
We must assume that every man at least has an overcoat in those areas 
where overcoats are required. 

Mr. Hour. Then your ed ting is not in relation to the supply 
that is in existence ? It is in relation to the budget funds that are 

lable? 
reneral FELDMA It must be. 

Mr. Houtrrep. L, eavit o that point, let us go back to the design or 
the origin and design of this particular coat. That was done, I believe 
you sa d, | Vv this advisory yrcenery 

General F ELDMAN. This ch nical commi ttee, ¢ 
technical committee—— 

HouiFieLtp. Now—— 

General Frenpman. Which passed on the thing—didn’t design it. 
The Research and Development Office of the Quartermaster General 
has the designers; but this Board passes on the suitability to meet the 
—s demands. 

. Hourrrevp. All right, now, do you consider their test of this 
ade quate before they He. ed an order ive over a million of these coats ? 
Was this given any kind of a field test at all? 

General FretpMan. Without knowing € ist offhand how much of a 
test it got, I can’t answer your question; but it doesn’t mean because 
of a short test of a particular qu: untity that had been given a particular 
item it was necessarily wrong—and I cite your new jackets for the 
troops in Korea. A great number of them were not tested—any num- 
ber of items before I left office—on my recommendations certain items 
were field-tested in the best proving ground, Korea. 

Mr. Howirirevp. Well, that field test, though, didn’t rest upon tre- 
mendous quantities of material made up, did it? 


Juartermaster Corps 
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General Frtpman. No. Not in those instances that I just referred 
sa 1 ae 


to But I do not know how much of a test this particular coat was 
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to another point that I quest d one of the w esses t mor} or 

on, that is, the treatment of contractors on a ljustments. Is it the 

pol of the Quartermaster Corps to administer their contracts in 

uen Away that vou drive into bankr ptey a group of small suppli rs ¢ 
1 ’ 


General FetpMan. It is definitely not o 


) ur policy to do that. Asa 
matter of ract, I helieve we bend over bas kwards to | elp smal] ind 


try These specific contracts to which vou referred this morning, as 
vou know. we ran the eantlet of everv auditing ag ney we have to 
\ t| } he be } it of the i Phe very Tact that wa brought 
out by one of the contractors this morning that he didn’t see fit, or 


a cd not f« esee his own need to ! edor against a possible price revision 


with i. subcontractor, is certainly an indication that he fail d, rather 


than the Government. All we demanded of them was an opening of 
: , 


} t + ¢ 


the books of the proaucers ot the garment so that our auditors « ould 
cet a fair evaluation of his own costs. We were not arguing with 
his costs. We wanted to see them and have him prove them, 

The Army Auditing Agency audited those accounts before it went 
to the \ppeal Board, and we had many sessions with the Appeals 
Board. And when they got through, another objective body, they 
wave them the benefit of an additional 24 cents, or whatever the 
amount was. which indicates that at least it had been given a fair 
voing over by objer tive people. 

We have no ax to grind in the Quartermaster Corps other than to 
say, “Here is a contract. You give us the benefit of all your cost in- 
formation and your cost data and we will evaluate it and you can 
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prove your point, and y will pay you ¥v hatever is due.” Beyol 
t] in naer ahv concept, Ww iether it be iF w or reculatio 1 we ought 
Mr. Houtrirenp. The your conte on that as far as these co1 
wt we oncerned t (a ment did not dea an n] l wa 
W ese contractor otwithst the fact that I understand 
| v all them ive I a Llms on these part cular contracts ? 
General FretpMaAn. I firmly | eve we treated them as fairly as 
{ vy could have been treated: as fairly as they should have been 
treated: and we have ox evond that when you consider that the 


™ 13°43 al ] ] 
pew Hoard vranter Liel a) 1r\daitiona cul l—<«a l | beliey 


Mr. Hozsrrexp. OF ) , objective of tiutanitbee 


this type of investigation, | lerstand it, is to try to do it in a 
ve wa otha e] Clii i’ ll be de ‘ nan orderly 
ot done ia cdva is » eithel Lo the (,overnment or to 

(a I IAN I y 
Mr. Hox LD ( ighi 
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c by Apparently here otner 11 L) \ 1 Tauity 
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Ol <1ll o1 these des on boards, or men that avail the: seives ol 
expert ( i mr’ Th eC desig I [ S just som 
ite ea of a Tew peo} » SIL al a Who have level 


experience in tailoring or manufacturin; 


General FretpMan. I would like to comment on that. I can assur 
t| com! ttee and | tn Certall thei ! S Det nee i th 
policy in the Quartermaster Genet Ofhee—that never has ther 

( 1 design of any garment or any piece of equipment that has not 
been the result ot consultation with ind try and with members of 
industry who are to produce it. We have advisory groups and tech 

al groups that have bee n consultation with the (Ji rtermastel 
General’s Office on every item; on food iten onstantly, and clothing 
item 

So. of course, looking back it proves that this one probably does not 
erve the purpose, particularly with the legging feature. I am cer 
ta even now that had Korea been conti ued, that these legeings 


would have had a very salutary effect in helping keep some of thes 
youngster’s warm. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you have anything to tell this committee as to 
why these coats which were in being were not given to these boys out 
in Korea at a time when the newspapers were full of the fact that they 
were not clothed properly? Was it a matter of transportation, or a 


matter of a breakdown somehow or other in your supply Sj tem ¢ 
General Frtpman. I think one of the witnesses to follow me I am 
ire will have some of the data as to how these issues were made. But 

I can give you a line of reasoning as to why they had to be modified 

before they could be issued over to Europe. You were discussing a 


modification program. I directed those modification programs. 
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Mr. Howtrrevp. I think a coat, without taking it in in the back, and 
without changing the buckle on it, would have been more valuable 
unmodified if it were sent out to these boys who were freezing, than 
to keep it here to take a few seams in it. 

General FetpMAN. We can say that back in Washington. I am not 
quite ready to agree with your expressed view, however. But I do 
say this: That at the time those coats were procured, or purchased, 
we had a standard tariff in our organization in the Army, and when 
Korea hit, the Quartermaster General could not foresee that we were 
going to bring 18- and 19-year-old boys into the Army who could have 
been swallowed up mm the sleeves of one of these coats rather than 
wearing one. We had to modify them. 

This young colored boy that testified this morning talked about his 
jacket that he had—his fur-lined jacket. That was the result of 
modification program to fit these men. 

Going back over what I said a moment ago, a balance of stock does 
not mean quantities of stock. It means balance of sizes as well as 
quantity. So unless we have a balance of sizes of eve ry garment 
we have 130 to 140 sizes of shoes in the Army which would probably 
be surprising to this committee. You have to maintain the balance 
of those. 

Mr. RreH_tMan. General, you said you could not foresee bringing 
in these boy s. Is the stature of the boys who come in at that age a lot 
different from the general r: ank and file of the boys in the service ? 

General Frerpman. I think they certainly were. I appeared before 
a subcommittee, and IJ hope the cha 't which J presented, to the sub 
committee to pol nt out why we coul Nad not fit these youl iosters with the 
size collar the af needed and the sleeve | ie! oth the “v needed. It was the 
most amazing disclosure the committee had had’ presented to them to 
show the stocks on hand for the normal-sized Army—the ones with 
the standard tariff—and then when we suddenly depleted our strength, 
and bearing in mind we began to discharge the men from the Army, 
and when Korea hit we brought these youngsters in under the dr: ft. 

Mr. Rrexutman. Most all of our boys are pretty well developed at 
18 or 19, are they not, as far as stature is concerned 2 

General FrnpMan. It may be, except for their neck size. 

Ir. Rienitman. They do not grow a great deal after that, do they? 

General FreLtpMAN. I wish youc oul | see some of these boys and girls 
down here at Fort Lee, Va. 

Mr. Rreniman. That is not the question I am propounding. The 
question I want answered is whether there is a tremendous change. 
You say that because these boys came in and you could not foresee 
it, you found this coat completely out of proportion to them and you 
had to make the alterations. 

Is it not true that the boys in the service 18 years and above today 
are running for all practical purposes about the same range of sizes 
for their age as were the soldiers during World War II? 

Mr. Honirieitp. Here is a man 6 feet 4. Of course, this coat is not 
big enough for him. I will admit that. He weighs 240 pounds and 
has on a medium-sized coat. I would like to have anyone in this room 
explain how you can take a coat and modify it enough to change the 
size of it through the shoulders. 

I might say for your benefit I have manufactured clothing myself 
before I came to Congress. 








\ talk t up in through here by 7 ng some seams In 


f You can cut it off at the bottom 
] i vy d not. so you 
not t} it in the shoulders and 


. ‘ ir LI wr ¢ PT on on it. 


M Horriritp. Id ther thi 1 lified or unmodi- 

| n lified one. because it does not have 

[ am presuming you would 

; ie a then eddit m, or take up the seams already 
But xperier thing would :: That you could 
regard to size. 
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" se ae 14 ipply these troops 
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roet, ? I o modify 


M LM L ly I do not want this impression 
1 are not trying to create this 
\re yi Vil { ul e reason why 
l to | red that the draft bringing younger 
ee ra? 

; si s 
FELDMAN. | e to ve t] mpression: That be- 
i tel I t that age t] it there wa a need 

n cer ( Ts you sp rf. 
\ RiEHLMAN. We hav me prett rood-sized gentlemen 
[ would like to i e of them ar er the question that 
Mr. H t propound them with respect to the size of this 
1 the design of 11 


Mr. Correr. General, you know the nstructions to alter these coats 
ent out before Korea, do vou not 
eneral FrtpMaAn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Correr. You heard the testimony this morning, did you not? 
( ral FELDMAN. t | 


4 


M ( MPrheR. It was prior to Korea. Wi Lie ira thie General Account- 
r Office v tness testify to that. 


General FetpMan. There 1 . very definite need for modification 
it time. 
Mr. Corrrr. So that would not involve the youngsters who were 
drafted for Korea at all, would it ? 
General FrtpMaNn. I do not know offhand as to the timing on it, 
but I think if those records are checked they will find that there 
as a definite need for the modification program, and we went all 


Mr. Horirretp. Let me ask this question. I will invite any expert 

n the room here today to answer it. Is it not true that the moditica- 
tion was a modification to change more or less the style of the coat 
sizes? Is there anyone here capable 


; } ) 
rather than to change the scale o 


of answering that? 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. IVAN J. DYEKMAN, CHIEF, CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


Colonel Dyrexman. I am Col. Ivan J. Dyekman, Chief, Clothing 
and Equipage Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Rieu_man. Colonel, before you testify will you raise your 
right hand? Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give before the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Colonel Dyrxman. I do. 

First I would like te state that on the overcoat you have, it is 
unmodified. At the start of the Korean operation—I think the Korean 
war broke out on the 27th of June, 1950. We were lucky to have any- 
thing in the way of overcoats to ship to the men, and you do not start 
shipping overnight. We made shipments to Korea, of the unmodified 
coat, between the period—July to December 1950, of 572,000 over- 
coats. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You are speaking of these coats now, Colonel? 

Colonel Dyrxman. I am speaking of that overcoat or the parka 
overcoat. 

Mr. Rreniman. The quantity you have given to us right now means 
both types. Is that correct ? 

Colonel Dyekman. The figure of 572,000—349,000 went solely to 
Korea, of this overcoat. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Of this type? 

Colonel Dyexman. Of this type overcoat. Yes, sir. In addition 
there were shipments of the parka. I do not have the figures on the 
i parka. 

4 Mr. Honirietp. That is a different item and we are not concerned 
with it at this time. 

Colonel DyeKMAN. That is a different item. 

Mr. Ikarv. Was that an unmodified coat? 

Colonel DyeKkman. That is the unmodified coat. Our first ship- 

ments were the unmodified coat, and we shipped them just as fast as 

4 space was available, through our ports and over to Korea. You do 
e not make those shipments overnight. 
E Mr. Houirtetp. When were the first shipments sent ? 

Colonel DyrexmMan. The shipments started out of our depots in 
August, September, and October, and monthly from then on. 

Mr. Correr. Do you have it broken down by numbers for each 
month ? 

Colonel Dyexman. I do not have that information with me but l 
could ascertain that information. 

Mr. Correr. Do your figures relate to when they left the depot and 
when the order was issued by your office, or when they actually left 
this country ? 

Colonel Dyexman. From records I could get either one—when they 
left a depot or left the port. 

Mr. Cotter. You feel that there was a shortage of coats in Korea 
during the early winter at least of 1950 and 1951? 

Colonel Dyekman. All they had in Korea were the stocks they had 
on hand in Japan or in the Far East Command. 

Mr. Correr. Where was your wool coat ? 
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Colonel Dryekman. The wool coat was an item of issue and accom- 
panied the man. I think every soldier that moved over to Kore: 
or the Far East Command, during the winter months, would have a 
wool overcoat with him. It is an organizational item of issue, but 
issued to every man when needed for comfort en route. 

Mr. Ixarp. Colonel, regardless of the season, is it not the practice 
when a man goes overseas that he has the full equipment, even though 
he may turn it back in when he gets over there ? 

Colonel Dygxman. That is correct. A certain group of items, if 
determined needed, goes with the man. 

Mr. IxarD. And an overcoat would be one of those items ? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. And even though he left this country in the middle of 
the summer, if he were going to a climate where he would require an 
overcoat in the wintertine— 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct, if the overcoat were needed for 
comfort en route. 

Mr. Ixarp. The chances are he would be issued an overcoat here 
and carry it with him even though the first thing he did when he got 
overseas was to turn in his rifle and uniform and get a new issue of 
a summer uniform. 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

I have some pictures here that the counselor asked for. It is some 
proof that we had overcoats in Korea. Here is this overcoat. The 
date on this picture is the 13th of December 1950. That is our Second 
Infantry Division. There is a picture of two men that have it on. 

Mr. RreutMan. Where were these pictures taken ? 

Colonel DyekmMan. This was taken in Korea, taken by an observer 
from the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Ixarv. Do you know at what echelon they were taken, that is, 
regimental division headquarters, or where ? 

Mr. RieutmMan. They are presented for evidence, and I think we 
had better know a little more about the purpose for which the pictures 
were taken. 

Mr. Houirretp. We would be more interested, I think—— 

Colonel Dyrkman. No. The counselor desired to know if we had 
any proof that any of these overcoats were in being in Korea. That 
was his question to me the day before yesterday, and I brought these 
pictures to show we had them. 

Mr. RienitmMan. Please hold those. We will pursue the question- 
ing of Mr. Holifield temporarily. 

Mr. — irIELD. We would like to have your testimony on the point 
that was frequently made, and was made in the press all during that 
first w Sahar that these boys did not have overcoats over there, and 
that they were not properly equip ped, in view of the fact that we were 
told over a million of these were in being in storage in the United 
States. 

Colonel Dyrxman. As far as the time element is concerned after 
the start of the Korean war, as soon as we received a request from the 
Far East Command for overcoats, it was shipped—it is one of the 
few items that we were not short on. We St every single request 
for overcoats from the Far East Command. I do not say that from 
the time the war started until the time our troops moved up north they 
did get all of the overcoats. They were moving mighty fast in those 
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days. But we did ship and fill every requisition for winter overcoats 
that was requested by the Far East Command. 

Mr. Houirretp. You did receive enough requisitions properly to 
clothe our boy s over there? 

Colonel Dy EKMAN. More than enough to clothe them. 

Mr. Honirterp. Provided they were delivered ¢ 

Colonel DyekmMan. Provided they were delivered and did not have 
too many losses, as was testified this morning, of throwing them in a 
truck and losing them, and some Korea is now wearing it. That is 
due to the up and- back type of ope ‘ration. There were more than 
sufficient to clothe every single one of our United States soldiers 
United Nations as well as United States. 

Mr. Correr. But you have not testified when. 

Colonel DyeKman. I testified the war started on the 27th of June, 
and it was a matter of a month and a half or two months before we 
even gota requisition. 

Mr. Rrenxitman. Do you have those requisitions ? 

Col mel DyreKM AN. W e can give you the dates we rece ived the requl 
sitions and the dates we made shipme nts. 

Mr. Rirutman. We would appreciate having them for the record 

Colonel DyEKMAN. Yes, sil 

(See appendix, exhibit A, p. 190.) 

Mr. THouirievp. In regard to this modification, was it a size modi- 
fication ? 

Colonel DyEKMaAN. On that particular question I would like to an 
swer it this way: First a little background. I do not think it is quite 
correct for you or me with civilian or military normal clothing on 
to make the test. A soldier, in the wintertime, on troop duty, has 
winter underwear on the upper portion of his body. He has a wool 
shirt on and he has, as testified this morning, a pile jacket. He has a 
sweater and he had an M-43 or an M-51 jacket, which is a cotton 
jacket with a buttoned front that in length goes a little below the 
waist. So it would be over this layer of garments that he put on the 
overcoat. 

The dual purpose of this overcoat was to be worn both in the spring, 
or fall, and also during the winter months. He could take off or add 
inner garments as needed to give him proper wi armth. 

‘To answer your specific question regarding the modification, we 
supplied all Far East Command requisitions for overcoats. 

I want to you to realize one thing: That this overcoat was a sub- 
stitute for the parka, Had we had a mobilization reserve of parkas, 
this overcoat would not have been shipped. We would have shipped 
the parka. 

Mr. Correr. Colonel, isn’t that because between the time you made 
the procurement and the time you brought out the parka, you ne 
by field testing, discovered that this overcoat was not practical as a 
field overcoat ¢ 

Colonel Dyrxman. The Research and Development representatives 
here should answer that question, but development progressed over 
the years and it was determined by the using agencies and our de- 
ve lopme nt people that a loose- fitting layer principle of clothing would 
best meet the purposes of the combat soldier. It was probably some 
time during the period of 1948 to the time the Korean war broke 
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out, that it was determined that the overcoat did not fit into that 
type of a principle of combat garments. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Now you have not yet testified to the point which 
J asked you about. 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hourrrerp. That was, W: as the modification intended to take a 
medium-sized overcoat and make a small overcoat out of it, or was it 
to make it slightly smaller around the waist, or more trim, or some- 
thing along that line ¢ 

Colonel Dyrxman. As I previously said, we shipped and filled the 
requirements of the Far East Command, this overcoat being a sub- 
stitute item for the parka. There were no boys freezing for want of 
overcoats. We then set up in late 1950 the modification program. We 
didn’t just go to Philadelphia and say that we have 751,527 of these 
coats that we want modified. That was only part of the action. 

In the interim we had placed all of the Far East Command on this 
type of overcoat, modified as the standard overcoat, in lieu of the roll- 
collar, 32-ounce wool overcoat. We had also placed Alaska in the 
channel to receive this overcoat, in heu of the wool overcoat. Our 
plans were made to use up all of our roll-collar overcoats. So we went 
first into Alaska 

Mr. Rren_man. Just a minute, Colonel. We are not getting any- 
where with the question Mr. Holifield propounded to you. We are 

not interested in where you shipped the equipment. We are interested 
‘n what you did about the modification. 

Colonel DyExman. That is what ! was leading up to. 

Mr. Rreutman. We do not need that. I think you can answer him 
specifically. 

Colonel Dyrxman. I was building up to the fact that we had a 
requirement for more of these overcoats in the modified version of the 
overcoat. We had a requirement for them. So what we did at Phila- 
delphia was to modify the large one down to, say, a medium; the me- 
dium to a small. In other words, we just took them down a small 
amount. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I want to know did you go into the shoulders on that 
modification, or just the waist! 

Colonel Dyexman. We did not go into the shoulders on the modi- 
fication, to the best of my know ledge. We took the leggings off and 
we modified them through the body. We took some material out, as 
you stated yourself. 

” Mr. Houirretp. You took a seam in the back. 

Colonel Dyexman. That iscorrect. But our sizes were balanced for 
the new procurement through the New York procurement agency 
for the sizes we could not get from the modification program. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. I question the efficacy of your modification in re- 
spect to changing sizes, even though you took them up a little bit 
around the waist. I question the efficacy of that objective of your 
modification. However, are you making this coat now? 

Colonel Dyrxman. We are definitely procuring this coat today. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrteip. This coat is being made now with the interliner 
substantially the same as it is? 
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Colonel DyeKkman. On more of a form-fitting basis. Yes. sir. 
And it is a lighter coat. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And a changed size? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Howirretp. In other words, you have reduced your large coat 
to a smaller sized large coat, and the medium to a smaller sized me- 
dium, and so forth ? 

Colonel DyrkmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Which indicates these were too large to begin with. 

Colonel Dyrxman. They had a different purpose. There was the 
layer principle and more of a combat garment than what we have 
today. The item we have today is a semidress item. 

Mr. Rierieman. Then it is not the same garment ? 

Colonel Dy EKMAN, It is not for the Sume purp se, 

Mr. RrenuMan. Let us have that clear. 

Mr. Correr. It is an entirely different garment, is it not, Colonel ? 
The same principle, but an entirely different garment. 

Colonel Dyexman. By taking the leggings off and the hood off, 
ves. It becomes a different garment. 

Mr. Correr. The cloth is different. 

Colonel DyeKkman. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. You have a much lghter inner lining. Is that 
correct / 

Colonel DyrKkMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. And it is a different cut 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. It is more form fitting. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Then the statement is not correct that it is the 
same garment you are procuring today ( 

Colonel DyEKMAN. It is the same type of a garment. 

Mr. RreuuMan. Thatisall right. I will accept that. I want to get 
back to the general. 

Mr. Holifield, are you finished ? 

Mr. Houirievp. I think I am through at the present time. 

Mr. Rreutman. All right. Mr. Lantaff has some questions he would 
like to ask. 

Mr. Lantrarr. I would like to ask some questions that maybe the 
General can answer, and if he cannot maybe someone else can. 

It has been stated, General, in 1942 through 1946 funds were used. 
What was the justification before the Appropriations Committee for 
the funds that were used in the requisition of this coat 4 

Generl FetpMAn. I would rather that the budget people who are 
here answer that question. 

Mr. LAN AFF. Before ordering a new item at the request of the 
Army oround forces, would you not check the stock level at the 
posts, camps, and stations, or else require the Army ground forces 
to advise you of the levels of supply that they were Carrying at the 
posts, camps, and stations of the item held ¢ 

General FetpMAN. Point No. 1, Army ground forces never get into 
stock control as such. They are only incidentally interested and inject 
themselves into stock control. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Could you not have, through the general staff and 
through the G—4 section, determined the level of supply at posts, 
camps, and stations of the overcoat item on hand ? 
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General FetpMan. We would get reports from time to time on 
a one-shot basis all the time on different items. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I understand that, but I am talking about in con- 
nection with the procurement of a new item subject to an item on 


General FeitpMan. We never went down to the posts, camps, and 
statio , any differently for this new item. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I understand that. I am asking you whether you 
didn’t go through G—4 to determine the exact number of overcoats 
on hand at posts, camps, and stations, prior to the requisition of a 
new item which was a substitute ? 

General FetpMAn. We just did not go through. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Why don’t you? 

General FetpMaAn. Well, I do not know how to answer that question 
as to why we don’t. We do everything within reason to attempt to 
cet control of those stocks at posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand that, General, but you said you did 
not anticipate the large number of overcoats that would be on hand 
because of the fact that you had only contro] through depots. 

General FetpMan. At the depot level. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Yes. Is it not a matter of common sense to request 
the G—4 to issue directives to all posts, camps, and stations in all 
theaters to advise as to the number ot items on hand prior to the 
time of a requisition ? 

General FretpMan. I am not too certain that was not done in the ease 
of these new items, because I] would like very much to have reference 
made to one of our supply and demand studies to see the inventory. 
I feel morally certaln we can. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you said, as I recall it, that you did not antici- 
pate the large number of overcoats that would be turned in. 

General FetpMAN. That is right. 

Ma LAN rAFF, You were the one who was determinin 


or plannin 


g, were you not, 
4 for the number of new type coats you would have to 


secure é 


General FetpmMaAn. That is right. 


Mr. Lanrarr. In order to plan that intelligently vou would need 
to know two things. it would seem to me. One, you would need to 
know the stock level on hand for which you were procuring this re- 
placement item. 

General Fri~pMAn. That is right. 


Mr. Lanrarr. Secondly, you would have to | 


lave your troop basis 


before you, 
rhit 


General FrtpMAN. That is right. 
Mr. Lanrarr. You said you did not know the level of supply of 


the overcoats for which you were procuring this substitute article. 
Why did you not know ¢ 
General FrtpMan. We have a figure, and always have a figure—the 


et through the channels we have avi ilable to 


best heure we can 


us, or readily available to us. 

Mr. Lantarr. What are those channels? 

General FELDMAN. Our liaison. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why is not G-4 readily available ? 

General FrupMan. They are ordinarily readily available, but the 
question is of volume. 
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Mr. Lanvarr. Are they not there to assist you on that ? 

General FrLpMAN. They were definitely th re for that. 

Mr. Lani ‘FF. Did you ever ask them in the case of this partl ular 
overcoat to determine for you the number on hand prio} to the time 
you made requisition of the substitute items ?/ 

General FELpMAN, I cannot recall whether we did on this specifi 
cally, but I would assume we did. I should think our supply and 
demand study should show it. 

Mr. Lantarr. For the purpose of this record will you make that de- 
termination and supply it to the committee ? 

General FELpbMAN. | do not have access to it. L would like to 
ask the Quartermaster General’s Office to do it. 

Mr. Lantarr. Are there any officers of the (Juartermaster General 
Corps or of the General Staff that know whether that was done / 

Mr. Ru HLMAN. There certainly oug! tL to be someone here. 

General FetpMan. There is a unit in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General charged with the procurement and preparation of 
all supply and demand studies. ‘That supply and demand study will 
show all of the factors that go into the stock-level position. 

Mr. Lanrarr. General, I wonder if you would supply the commit- 
tee with the information as to whether or not you requested a check 
of the level of supply a posts, camps, and stations of all overcoats 
prior to the time this substitute item was ordered ? 

General FetpMan. May I ask that your own counsel request that 
information from them ? 

Mr. Dow. I will be glad to take the responsibility for providing 
that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The system of supply control, involving the computation of gross require 
ments, application of available assets, and determination of procurement re 
quirements, which was in operation in 1946, did not necessitate the QM going 
through G—4 to determine station stockages of the wool overcoat prior to the 
procurement of the field overcoat. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In connection with the number of coats that were 
ordered, I believe 1,200,000 approximately of these overcoats were 
ordered in 1946. At that time there were how many of the old coats 
on hand? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. JAMES M. ILLIG, GENERAL STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Colonel Intic. Only as far as this question pertains to the basis for 
the Quartermaster General’s action I would like to testify. 

To the best of our knowledge, at the time we entered into this pro- 
curement it was stated before the committee of Congress upon my 
own investigation as far as depot assets were concerned that we had 
on hand approximately 572,000 of the roll-collar type overcoats. 

Mr. Lanrarr. All right. That is 572,000. That is only down to 
the depot level. 

Colonel Intic. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And that is as of what date? 

Colonel Intie. That was as of May 1946. 

Mr. Lanvarr. May of 19464 

Colonel Inu1c. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lantarr. A month prior to the procurement of this item, that 
is. of the substitute coat ? 

Colonel In11G. Procurement possibly had been initiated prior to 
that time, but at the time the question was raised by the subcommit- 
tee of Congress that was the figure. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Colonel, why was the Appropriations Committee 
only furnished with the levels of supply at dene level ? 

Colonel Inuic. At that time to the best of my knowledge that was the 
only information we had. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is what I eannot understand. You are a mem- 
ber of the General Staff and as such you can send out a directive in the 
name of the Chief of Staff to all ealters and Army commanders, 
directing them to advise you of the status as to the number of overcoats 
they have according tot heir stock record cards. 

Colonel Inuic. We ce rtainly can, and we are doing it today. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why did you not do it then ¢ 

Colonel Iniic. Point 1. At the time of this procurement I was the 
budget and fiscal oflicer of the Quartermaster General’s Office. I do 
not know what the General Staff did. Today I can assure you that the 
General Staff favors not the control, but the monitoring of worldwide 
stores pre technical jurisdiction of Chiefs of Services. 


Mr. Lanrarr. Do I understand that today you would not procure 
this substitute coat without first taking the steps I have outlined to 
determine the level of supply of the item being replaced at posts, 
camy and stations, throughout the world ? 


Colonel Iniic. That is absolutely correct, sir, and the Chief of the 
Technical Service today would have more accurate information than 
he had at that time. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When was that? When were the subsequent orders 
issued making this change in the method of determining the stocks 
on hand? 

Colonel In116. Well, I will say in reply to that that General Feld- 
man was probably greatly instrumental in getting that supply system 
Initiated. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you recall the date? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. It was started back around 1946, but you 
must remember that we had spread all over the world assets that were 
vet uncounted and were not fully accounted for until approximately 

1948 

Mr. L me irr. I understand that. 

Colonel Inuic. The system was initiated in 1946. 

Mr. Lanrarr. At what time in 1946? 

Colonel In11e. I am not sure. General, you probably can better 
answer that than I as to when the Quartermaster Corps initiated your 
worldwide plan. 

General FetpmMan. I do not recall the exact time in 1946. I would 
Just assume it was around midyear in 1946 we first started. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If you started that in midyear 1946, General, you 
had certainly been discusing this and discussing the need for deter- 
mining your worldwide stock levels for some time prior to that; had 
you not é 

General FetpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. Then why, if you recognized the need for determin- 
ing your worldwide stock level, and determining your level of supply 
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at your posts, camps, and stations, was that not made prior to the 
procurement of 1 million substitute and replacement co: atst 

General FetpMAan. That was my determination we still have a great 
deal of processing to do before we vet a system ona worldwide basis 
established. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand that, and that is why I asked you if 
you requested the General Staff to have that determination m: ade. 

General FetpMAN. I would like to have this record referred to the 
supply and demand study to determine whether that figure was in 
fact obtained. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Now I understand there were 572,000 of these coats 
at the depot level. ‘That does not take into consideration the sub- 
sequent turnins from posts, camps, and stations as the Vv became excess 
to their troop basis in thyse areas, nor surplus items that were turned 
in from overeas. 

According to the figures I have here there were returns in 1946 of 
some 2,850,000 of the wool overcoat, and in 1947 there were returns of 
some 600,000. But just for the purpose of this hearing, considering 
the fact that we knew we had 572,000 wool overcoats at depot levels, 
why was it determined to procure 1,200,000 of these coats in 1946? 

Colonel Inte. I think it has not been placed on the table, but I am 
sure that consideration was in General Feldman’s mind at the time 
procurement was initiated, based on the date established in War 
Department Circular 88, which established a deadline after which 
the old wool parka coat would no longer be worn. I believe that that 
was 1948. 

Mr. Lantarr. At that time we had no anticipation of Korean needs. 

Colonel Inuie. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. And we were basing our procurement on an author- 
ized troop strength for the Army for the year 1948. 

Colonel Initia. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantrarr. What was the authorized troop basis for Army per- 
sonnel for the year 1948 ? 

Colonel Inuic. For the year 1947, as I recall it, it was planned to 
be slightly over 1 million—I think it was 1,070,000. That was the 
average man-year figure or plan for 1947. I am not sure as far as 
the exact figure is concerned for 1948, but I believe it was approxi- 
mately the same. 

Mr. Lantarr. It was around 1 million men? 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantrarr. That was just Army ? 

Colonel Inte. That was Army. 

Mr. Lantarr. Not including Air Force and not including Navy ? 

Colonel Inn1a. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that the procurement was based on at least a half 
million coats above authorized troop strength. Is that right? Three- 
quarters of a million. In other words, you procured three-quarters 
of a million more of these coats than you needed, based on your 
authorization troop strength for 1947 18? 

Colonel Inx1c. I am not quite sure of that. Perhaps I do not get 
your question. What is the base figure you have in mind ? 

Mr. Lanrarr. What I am getting at is this: You knew you had a 
depot level of 572,000 coats. You knew that? 
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Colonel Inu1c. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And you, or General Feldman, also knew, because 
he had been undertaking these studies. that there were at least sev- 
eral hundred thousand, if not in excess of 1 million more, overcoats at 
posts, camps, and stations. Yet at that time, knowing the troop basis 
for 1947-48 for which you were procuring, you procured just on the 
basis of depot stock three-quarters of a million more coats than you 
could possibly issue. | am asking why / 

General FetpMan. I would like to comment on that. I still main- 
tain the more detailed factual information will be obt Lined if we 
could have this committee look at the supply and demand study on 
the thing. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did we not know we were going to have this hearing 
today? Do we have the figures available? Does anyone have the 
background figures available ? 

Colonel ILiLiG ae fioures are all available. I am sure none of u 
have hi id too muc h adv: ance notice ot this hearing. In fact, I did not 
hear about it until 6:30 last evening. 

Mr. Rienuman. Wait a minute, Colonel. We have been in your 
shop for 3 weeks trying to get information. I do not know when 
you got the information, but we have been down there for 3 weeks 
trving to get the information he is asking you for right now. 

Colonel Intie. What I mean is, is the answer to any specific ques- 
tion this committee might raise. I am sure it would not be diflicult. to 
develop the answer for you. I am not sure whether you raised this 
question, 

Mr. Rrenuaan. It has been a little difficult for the last 3 weeks. J 
had to write a letter to the Secretary, that got down there yesterday 
afternoon, to vel the meager 1n formation we had to have to get this 
1earling stared. 

Colonel Itiie. I do no like particularly to speak off the cuff, but I 
do think at this time there are many factors 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who told you to be here? 

Colonel [LLiG. The Department counsel called me. 

Mr. Dow. I talked to Colonel Tlie last night. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Why were not these people that had access to this 
information informed before that ? 

Mr. Dow. The representatives of the committee staff told us on 
Friday evening they would notify us of the decision as to what persons 
they wanted to appear as witnesses. Yesterday morning we were 
notified by tel phone before the letter reached the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Army that it would be up to the Army to pick out the 
people who should appear as witnesses. 

Mr. Rirutman. At that point, for the record, let it be stated that 
our staff has been down there working for 3 weeks trying to get this 
information. It was because of not being able to get the information 
that I had to authorize the drastic steps we took to force you people 
up here today to give us this information. Let us have that straight 
for the record. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. I understand before this hearing adjourns you will 
get the information I am seeking here and have it before the com 
mittee. Is that — 

Mr. Dow. Yes, s 
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Mr. Lantarr. You, or the appropriate witnesses to testify. 

Colonel zu Lic. As far as the development of the specific requirement 
and the relationship to the procurement is concerned, I am sure that 
will not be diffic ‘ult. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Fine. 

Who fixes the stock level at the posts, camps, and stations, General 
Feldman ? 

General FELpbMAN. The stock levels in the past at any rate—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Back in 1946 who fixed the stock levels at the posts, 
camps, and stations ¢ 

General FrtpMan. The stock levels were determined by our own 
depot system. The depot commander supplying a given area would 
determine for that area, considering the time of travel, and so forth, 
the stock levels for each of these items. Those stock levels—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Let us take a specific example. Let us take Fort 
Knox, Ky. Who would fix the stock level of supplies to be carried at 
Fort Knox of the winter overcoats ¢ 

General F ELDMAN. The depot supply at Fort Knox—what depot is 
th: it ¢ 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, that would be fixed by the command- 
ing officer of the Quartermaster depot supplying Fort Knox with 
clothing ? 

General FenpMan. Yes. Would establish the supply level. That 
would then come into the Office of the Quartermaster General, which 
would be analyzed by our Stock Control Section, and when and if 
those stock levels were approved it then became the firm level for that 
particular area. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Suppose that I am the commanding general at Fort 
Knox and I determine I want to have on hand a 30-day supply of 
winter overcoats. I request that through channels to the commanding 
officer of the appropriate depot, and that comes in to the Quarter- 
master General for approval. They may cut me down to 15 days’ 
supply. Is that right? 

General FetpMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that the records as to the level of supply at each 
post, camp, and station of a particular item—in other words, the level 
of supply is carried at the Quartermaster General’s Office ? 

General FretpMan. Yes. The level of supply. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that in order to determine the number of over 
coats available at the posts, camps, and stations all you had to clo 
prior to making this requisition is multiply the level of supply at the 
posts, camps, and stations? 

General FrnpMaNn. We did that, but very often because of the un 
availability of assets those levels were not up to snuff. They were 
never necessarily maintained up to the full level. On the other hand, 
they may have overstocked. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Your depots under your control would know whether 
they were up to the proper level ? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And by requisitions made on the depot they could tell 
exactly what the current level of supply was at each place? 

General Fetpman. No question about it. We alw: ye assumed stock 
levels were full at posts, camps, and stations. 
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Mr. Lantarr. So prior to the time you made this requisition for 
1,200,000 overcoats, although you say you only determined you had 
572,000 coats on hand at the de pot level, you had in your shop the 
information from which you could have determined the total number 
of overcoats on hand at all posts, camps, and stations. 

General Fetpman. Approximately; as far as the authorized stock 
level was concerned. 

Mr. Lantarr. Which would not have made any requisition of new 
coats at all necessary in order to supply all of the needs of the Army 
for overcoats for 1947 and 1948. In other words, you had on hand 
in posts, camps, and stations, and in the depots, sufficient overcoats to 
supply the Army in 1947 and 1948? 

General FetpmMan. I am willing to make that assumption that they 
had those levels, but it does not mean we would not have had the re- 
quirement for procurement. 

Mr. Lantarr. So the only determination was the requirement that 
the Army Ground Forces needed a different kind of coat; not that you 
didn’t have on hand a sufficient number of serviceable overcoats to 
supply your needs in 1947 and 1948, but merely that the Army Ground 
Forces desired a new type of coat. 

General Fetpman. That was one of the factors—definitely. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What other factors were there? 

General FrtpMan. There was the consumption rate, too; because if 
we had not procured that particular type of overcoat and had avail- 
able the required stocks on hand in 1948 we would have had to pur- 
chase, because of the consumption rates, additional overcoats, 

Mr. Lanrarr. I presume that in planning you figured what your 
consumption rates in overcoats would be in 1947-48, but if your Army 
Ground Forces only approximated 1 million men, then certainly in 
1947 you would not use up 1 million overcoats, nor in 1948. 

General FetpMan. Again I am willing to accept your statement. 
I cannot disagree with you off the cuff, but I would like to suggest 
again that we look at the supply-and-demand study which will re- 
flect your estimated aus: 

Mr. Lantarr. I presume we are going to have those here before we 
finish this hearing. 

Colonel Inxic. An important factor in that regard, too, was the fact 
that an overcoat was given to each man discharged during that time, 
and there was a sizable turnover of personnel. 

Mr. Lantarr. We would have to determine the number of men com- 
ing in and volunteering for service at that time to determine what the 
approximate turnover was. But certainly even in planning stages 
they could not approach 1 million men, even if you were going to have 
a 1-million-man army. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We have some figures in 1946. It shows you issued 
1,860,000 wool overcoats, and you had returned to you 2,8: 50,000. In 
other words, you gained 1 million overcoats in 1946 on returns over 
issues. In addition to that you bought this other 1.200.000, which, if 
my figures are right, would be giving you a stock of over 2,200,000 
overcoats at that time for a 1-million-man army. 

General FetpMan. Accepting those figures and the principles are 
correct that we did receive back substantially more than we issued, 
it merely stresses the point that I made earlier in my testimony that 
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by virtue of these heavier returns, to which I referred as hidden assets, 
in the anticipation of a new coat in 1948 I asked for a freeze on the 
new coat. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I feel like your action of asking that you have these 
returned was certainly commendable. I certainly have no criticism 
with that. But because of the fact that you either did not know that 
these coats were in existence at the posts, camps, and stations, and in 
view of the fact that the returns did come in as they did, which gave 
you 1 million more overcoats than you issued, it would seem that this 
particular purchase would have been unnecessary in that particular 
year. Therefore, it looks to me, as a member of the committee, as 
though there was an unnecessary rush to expend $45 million worth of 
the people’s money, because it might revert into the Treasury, not- 
withstanding the fact that your position of inventory apparently 
did not jus tify i 

That is the way it looks to me. Maybe I am in error, and I would 
appreciate having any information which you may be able to give 
us to show that that is not true. 

Colonel Iniie. I can certainly assure the committee that there was 
no intent on the part of anyone on duty with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General at that time to obligate funds that were due to expire 
at the end of the fiscal year in a hurried sort of manner, buy something 
without deriving full benefit, just for the purpose of using them up. 
As General Feldman indicated, to the best of my recollection, the 
critical year 1946 was an extremely fluid type of year, both from a 
commodity point of view, where many new items were being intro- 
duced as a result of their development during the war—not only new 
items, but changes and modifications of old items; as well as from a 
budgetary point of view. During this same year we were constantly 
revising, and I might say justifying revised requirements, during the 
process of the supplemental rescission hearings that were going on 
practically the entire year 

For example, we might present a program in one rescission bill and 
a few months later present the uncompleted balance of it, taking that 
requirement on which no action had been taken. 

In this particular instance this coat, to the best of my recollection, 
appeared in one of the early rescission bills in the spring of 1946, and 
it again appeared in the presentation of the regular 1947 bill. Not 
only to the General Staff, but to the Congress. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Of course, if you are speaking of rescission you are 
referring to additional orders over and above the 1,250,000 that were 
made. 

Colonel Inuig. No, sir, I don’t recall the exact number, but—— 

Mr. Houirtetp. Because this number actually was made and there 
was no rescission on that. 

Colonel Itu1e. All I am stating, sir, is that it was my responsibility 
to see that we utilized in the best possible manner every dollar that 
was made available to the Quartermaster General, and which had been 
authorized both by the Army Staff and by the Congress. 

Now, in planning these procurements, and in presenting these re- 
quirements, we had to reduce or offset these requirements by any cash 
that was remaining on hand unobligated in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office under any applicable appropriation. It so happened that 
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the procurement we a re spe aking of here today was covered by replac- 
ing money. ‘That is, it was not a straight appropriation. It was an 
accumulation of funds for the replenishment of supplies under the 
Quartermaster General's jurisdiction which had been depleted through 
sale or transfer. Those moneys were all considered by the reviewing 
agencies and were conside ‘red as an offset to the requirements that 
we presented. 

This mon ley had covered the directive when the procurement was 
new As I previously stated, my responsibility was to constantly 
scruti » this money, beca use 1t was getting more and more difficult 
rt deainneenedacs for many clothing items. Asa as day-by-day 


‘heck on various procurement offices was necessary to keep abreast 


{ 
of what had occurred: beca ise, in addition to actual mone y covering 
directives, and so on, there were also instructions to the field that 
on certain items they could take all possible action in the negotiation, 
short of making the award, so that we would derive the most. benefit 
from the funds that had been made available and approved by the 
Congress for our procurement. Consequently, due to the pressure 
of time, and to facilitate procurement of items where more action had 
been taken, it became necessary to transfer money from one directive 
to another directive. 


There was — ely no intent or desire to throw money at a pro- 
curement office, ‘for a commod) ity that was not urge ntly needed or 
was not specific ally justified as a requirement. Normal routine pro- 


cedures were alway S followed. 
Mr. Houtrrecp. The crux of our whole investigation is to determine 
that point. Did you arrive at your decision in this regard wisely in 


view of the figures that have been given us? 

I recognize you des I bed your qauties accur% ately but did you dis- 
charge those Sapennaies sions in relation to the overall picture? In 
view of the returns of 1 million overcoats more than you issued in the 
year, you bought another 12 50,000. That is a matter of determination 


and that is what the hearing is about. 

Colonel Inu1c. My point is, we did not have excess funds available, 
and as a result decide to buy something on the spur of the moment 
or place undue pressure on a proc urement office for the sole reason of 
preventing funds from expiring at — end of the fiscal ye ar. It was 
mere ly a task of matching the day-l V ds Ly action with the avail: ible 
funds—because, as I stated, this particular iaiumeeel. or this 
particular requirement was covered in the 1947 Appropriation Act. 
There were additional moneys to be made available for this type of 
procurement, 

Jut, on the other hand—— 

Mr. Houirrecp. But regardless of your presentation before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and regardless of the approval of Congress 
for you to procure, that does not justify the using of that money, on 
the basis of your presentation, later on when it is found out that your 
prese ntation was in error, or that other factors entered into it, such 
as the return of this tremendous number of coats. Although you are 
perfectly well legally authorized, it does not justify it from the tax- 
payers’ standpoint, and that is what we are interested in as Congress- 
men—the expenditure of that money. 

Colonel Iti1c. I am merely stating, sir, that based on the facts that 
were available at the time and the procurement that was initiated, no 
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effort was made to expedite that procurement by reason of having our 
funds expire at the end of the year. It was orderly and systematic 
in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How do you reconcile that statement with the fact 
that as of the date of this procurement you had and knew you had on 
hand more overcoats than were needed for the total number of men 
you were going to have in the Army for the next year ? 

Colonel Iuxic. Sir, the only thing I say to that point is, we must 
report the requirements aspect by a detailed study of the supply and 
demand records that are available. I am merely stating that on the 
basis of this requirement, as set forth in the procurement directive, 
and which I covered with money, there was neither any effort on the 
part of the people who processe .d the directive, nor on my part, at any 
time to push money out in the field. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I can understand your statement on it, but I still do 
not have the answer to the question of why, in June of 1946, when you 
had or knew you had on hand 1,800,000 coats, and you could have 
assumed, had reasonable diligence been exercised, that you had 1 mil- 
lion more on hand in posts, camps, and stations, why was it necessary 
to rush out and expend funds prior to the end of the fiscal year and 
procure another 1 million overcoats when you knew your total troop 
basis for which you were supplying was around 1 million? Why, is 
all I ask. 

General Fetpman. I think the question is a very sound one. I think 
the answers can be obtained for that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you have the answers? 

General FrtpMan. Not offhand. 

Mr. Lantarr. You were the Quartermaster General at the time? 

General Frtpman. No. I was Chief of the Quartermaster Supply 
Division. I was in charge of that particular activity. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you can furnish no answer for that now? 

General Fetpman. No, sir. I have been out of the office for 18 
months now. 

Mr. Correr. General, why was your award made conditionally on 
investigation of the contractor? Why was your price-revision clause 
put in and why was your cost analysis of the procurement skipped if 
it was not to get this money expended before the Ist of July? 

General FetpmMan. I cannot answer that offhand. 

Mr. Correr. Is it not pretty obvious that it was because you would 
lose this money unless you got this money expended ¢ 

General FetpMan. No; it is not obvious to me at all it was for that 
reason. 

Mr. Correr. Why was it you made such a large procurement of such 
an experimental garment? 

General Fetpman. I am not quite familiar with the facts. 

Mr. Correr. Let me read you this letter or memorandum dated 
April 4, 1947, from James T. Finks, colonel, Quartermaster Corps, 
Military Planning Division: 

Subject : Overcoat, field, ODM with removable liners. 
To: Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 
Attention: Air Quartermaster. 

The Office of the Quartermaster General has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing an overcoat and cap which will be suitable for garrison 
wear for all male personnel of the United States Army. After a period of 
experimentation this office has designed an overcoat field OD with removable 
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liner and cap serviced with removable covers. In order to judge the adequacy 
of the design of these garments it is proposed to conduct a field survey com- 
paring the experimental items against the now standard overcoat, wool, roll 
collar, and raincoat, synthetic, coated OD. 

Does that not clearly indicate that your 1,262,000 procurement is 
still in an experimental stage nearly 1 year after the procurement ? 

General Frtpman. It would appear so from that letter, but I still 
would like to make certain that you have complete records as to the 
extent to which field tests have been made on this first procurement. 

Mr. Correr. We think we do have. We have been inquiring for 
such records for a month, and we have extensive field tests through 
1947, but no field tests prior to the procurement. 

There was a laboratory test of the garment, we understand, of just 
one item, worn by different soldiers. They arrived at a choice among 
4 models that they had, 1 of which had the leggings. 

Is it not standard practice in the Army be fore you make a quantity 
procurement that your uniform be standardized ? 

General FerpMan. Oh, yes. Yes, it is; to answer your question. 

Mr. Correr. Was this uniform standardized as of June 28, 1946, 
when you made the procurement ¢ 

General FetpMan. I would like to check the records on that. I 
don’t know when it was standardized, but it was approved for 
procurement. 

Mr. Correr. Let me read something else. This is from a letter dated 
November 23, 1949. This is a report of a test project, 2173, overcoat, 
field, OD 7, with removable liner. On page 5 of the report under 
the recommendations it says: 

(a) That the overcoat, field, OD 7, with removable liner, modified in accord- 
ance with the appendix H, be standardized and issued in lieu of overcoat, wool, 
roll collar. 

Here it is 3 years after your procurement and you are still just 
recommending that the evolved type of this OD overcoat. be stand- 
ardized and made the official overcoat in place of the wool overcoat. 
Isn’t that pretty clear ? 

General FreLtpMAn. It would seem so from that but, as I say, I do 
not know the details. 

Mr. Correr. This was by Al Lucas, Colonel, Infantry. If there is 
anybody who has any contrary records we would be very glad to hear 
from them. 

Mr. Rreuiman. There are some important facts and figures we have 
developed here, but we seem to be getting right back to the question 
that is bothering us. I think we will have to step up our hearing just 
a bit, but we are going to get from the Department certain figures 
and facts for the record. We will have to develop those. We may 
have to have the hearing a bit later, but I believe we will leave that 
point temporarily, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Lantaff has 1 or 2 more questions to be addressed to the General. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I do not know whether you can answer this or anyone 
else, but you stated that the procurement arose in 1 of 2 ways, or 3 
ways, in connection with this coat. One was that the Army Field 
Forces might have requested a new type of all-purpose coat; or that 
it was a program of the Quartermaster to generally improve items 
within the Quartermaster. 

Could anyone here tell us whether or not in this instance the Army 
Ground Forces requested the design and procurement of a new type 
overcoat? Do you know, General? 
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General FetpmMan. I do not know offhand, but the records should be 
very clear in the Research and Development Branch. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When the Quartermaster officers return, or G4, I 
would like to know these things. I want to know whether or not the 
Army ground forces requested this as an all-purpose garrison coat, or 
an all purpose for garrison and combat as well. I want to know the 
cost of this item as compared with the cost of the last procurement 
of overcoats. The cost in comparison with the last procurement of 
raincoats. The comparative weight of this overcoat with the former 
roll-collar-model wool coat. 

I would like to know also the status of the war reserve on overcoats 
and whether or not this item is classified now as a standard overcoat 
for issue, or whether it is classified as a substitute war reserve for the 
parka; and whether or not the parka is the primary item for procure- 
ment at the present time. 

It has been testified that this item is a semidress overcoat, and I want 
to know whether or not any other type of coat is now regulation. 

(The status of war reserves is classified as security information. 
The other information requested has been furnished in the appendix 
as exhibit B, p. 191; see exhibit D, p. 198, for data regarding compara- 
tive weights of the overcoats. ) 

Colonel Dyekman. May I ask one question? We are talking about 
different years. We should take 1946 and 1951 separately on the ques- 
tion of semidress ¢ 

Mr. Lanrarr. 1946. 

Colonel Dyekman. In 1946 it was not semidress. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In 1946 what was the design ¢ 

Colonel Drekman. It was dual-purpose. 

Mr. Lantarr. For garrison duty and combat? 

Colonel DyeKMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And today it is issued for what purpose ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Today it is semidress and general service wear. 

Mr. Mutter. But I think the record ought to show that today it is 
not the same garment. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is right. It is not the same garment, but the 
general design of it is for semidress ? 

Colonel Dyexkman. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is the wool overcoat still a dress coat ? 

Colonel DyeKMan. We are integrating the issue of the new coat 
to three Army areas in the United States that had the roll-collar type. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is this cl: — ation? Is it a dress coat ? 

Colonel Dyexman. General wear and semidress service coat. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Semidress? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. What would be a dress coat ? 

Colonel Dvexman. That is instead of a full dress. In other words, 
to go to town Saturday night. It is the only overcoat the man has 
in the Army. It is just general off-duty wear. 

Mr. Lantarr. If this other information can be supplied, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further questions, except that I would like to know 
the difference between sateen and the leggings material. In other 
words, I understand that the legging material was used in the parkas. 
I would like to know the difference in cost between sateen and this 
legging material that was used as a parka lining. 

That is all I have. 


85671—53——-6 
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information requested follows :) 





The leggings in the overcoat were made of 9-ounce cotton sateen which in 1946 





is priced $1.03 r yard. The material derived from the leggings was used 
I e of the basic material for the parka hood, M—1951, which was 5.5-ounce 
tton-ny oxford The details as to the method of calculating the savings 
realized by the use of the salvaged legging material is contained in the attached 





ost Consciousness Report of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. The 
depot reports that it has on hand a sufficient number of ings to make a total 
f 250,213 hoods It should also be borne in mind that ie legging material 
remair after cutting the hoods still has a value as scrap. This has not been 
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Mr. Ikarp. And then, of course, you want these questions about how 
this procurement arose and the figures we keep getting back on. 

Mr. RreuumMan. We will see that we get those and have them for the 
record. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. MiLxer. - hi ave just 1 or 2 questions I would like to get in. 

Mr. Rrenuman. All right. 

Mr. MiLier. C nl Dye ‘kman, would it be a fair statement for the 
record to make the statement that this particular overcoat is not now 
any longer in use? 

Colonel DyrkmMan. There are still some quantities of the overcoat, 
modified, in the supply system. 

Mr. Miter. There are some quantities which have been modified 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Mivuer. And to the extent that some of them have been modi- 
fied, they are in use? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Mier. At the present time ? 

Colonel DyEKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Mixirr. But as far as any further procurement is concerned, 
the Army has done away with this particular item ¢ 

Colonel Dyekman. As such. 

Mr. Miniter. As such ? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miturr. In other words, it has been determined by the Army 
that this particular item is no longer desirable ¢ 

Colonel DyeKkmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Colonel Ilhg, I would like to ask you one question, 
You were present this morning when Colonel Ja ‘obson testified ? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you recollect his testifying that he received from 
the (Juartermaster General instructions for this purchase about the 
last business day in June 1946? Do you remember that ? 

Colonel Inuiie. I do not recall him stating that. I recall him stating 
that additional funds were available and that he should again proceed 
with the final negotiations prior to award of the contract. 

Mr. Mitter. You remember he stated that he received that directive 
very late in June? 

Colonel Ituic. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. And as a consequence he had only a very short period 
of time in which to place these orders and obligate the funds ¢ 

Colonel Inu1c. Thatis correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. As a consequence he worked on Saturdays and Sun 
days? 

Colonel Inx1¢. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And as a matter of fact, because of the short period 
of time in which he had to operate and Jet these contracts, he had no 
time to inspect the plants in which they were going to be produced ; 
he had no opportunity to make cost analyses; he had to include re- 
determination clauses in the contracts; and as a matter of fact, that 
many of them were redetermined at a variance of over 20 to 25 percent; 
and as a matter of fact, many of the contracts are now in the courts in 
litigation over these matters. Is that correct? You do not deny that 
that is the fact ? 
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Colonel It11c. Not based on his testimony. No. 

Mr. Mitier. In other words, you do not deny the veracity of his 
testimony £ 

Colonel ILuie. No, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you deny that it was established by one of the wit- 
nesses here this morning, who was one of the contractors, that he 
simply received this contract for almost $2 million and let it out to a 
subcontractor who on the record had no previous experience in this 
type of item ¢ 
' Colonel Inuic. Again, based on his testimony I do not deny that. 

Mr. Mittrr. Would you claim that all of that procedure was the 
orderly and systematic method of procuring that you testified was 
going on at this time ? 

Colonel In11c. When I stated orderly and systematic, sir, I had 
reference to the planning of the procurement as far as the Quarter- 
master General’s Office was concerned; the processing of the procure- 
ment directive to the Purchasing Office; and the instructions that ac- 
companied that procurement directive to proceed with the negotiation. 

In several instances I stated that instructions were carried on di- 
rectives which I did not cover with money, that the Purchasing Office 
should proceed with their negotiations just short of final award, so 
that in the event, during my daily analysis of the other procurements 
in process during the period, when it was determined that due to 
administrative difficulties the Procuring Office could not possibly make 
the final award prior to the 30th of June on a directive which was 
covered with money, I would have the opportunity of transferring 
the money from that directive and placing it to another directive 
which was not covered with money. 

That is what happened, I am positive, in this particular case—again 
to the best of my recollection, because I was doing it on many direc- 
tives at the time. 

Mr. Miiirr. Do you mean that at the end you then transferred 
funds over to pick up this particular directive ? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. When you did it you knew, did you not—and I pre- 
sume it would be within your jurisdiction to know—that actu: illy the 
Procurement Office as of this date had not ac tu lly let any contracts? 

Colonel In11e. They could not possibly make any contracts on the 
basis of the instructions that had been previously given that no money 
was available. 

Mr. Miter. Until you gave them the go-ahead. 

Colonel In11c. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mirxrr. So that by transferring these funds over into this 
particular contractual operation you placed the Procurement Office in 
New York in the position of letting $45,000,000 worth of contracts for 
overcoats all of which they had to do in a matter of 3 or 4 days. 
Colonel Inte. Based on the past 





Mr. Mitirr. With no opportunity for cost analysis, plant inspec- 
tion, or anything else. 

Colonel In11¢. But, sir, that was all in the preaward negotiating 
process. To the best of my knowledge the contractor or contractors 
had been selected; preaward surveys had been made, and all they 
needed was money in order to get the signature on the contract. 
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Mr. Mitter. But now as a committee we are faced with the proposi- 
tion of having Colonel Jacobson testify that that was not the fact. 
He did not have the authorization and information. He had not 
made any plant inspection or cost analysis and, as a matter of fact, 
he had to work Saturdays and Sundays in order to let these con- 
tracts. Asa result we are in the mess we are in with this proposition. 

How do you substantiate that or reconcile that with your thought 
that it was done? How can it be you say you thought it was done 
and Colonel Jacobson in New York says it was not done? It was 
not done. He did not have the cost analyses and never did have any. 
He said he didn’t this morning, under oath. 

Mr. Rrenuman. May I ask this question. From the time the con- 
tracts were offered was there time enough for them to make a survey 
and cost analysis? 

Colonel In11a. Again I do not have the records, but based on the 
information that undoubtedly was received from the Procuring Office, 
time was adequate from the time the initial directive was processed 
from the Quartermaster General’s Office. 

Mr. Mier. But we had the procurement officer himself here this 
morning—Colonel Jacobson. He is the fellow and he says, “That 
ain’t so.” 

Colonel Inia. But he did state that he stopped all action once he 
was informed that no further money would be available for this 
specific contract. I do not know when he stopped. 

Mr. Miuuer. But, Colonel Illig, would you then, late in June, call 
up Colonel Jacobson, or send him a directive or memorandum, saying, 
“Now I have transfe rred $ $45 million. Go ahead,” knowing, of course, 
that that operation would have to be completed in 3 or 4 days before 
July 1, without your ascertaining for sure—without you yourself 
ascertaining whether or not he had already previously made plant 
inspection and cost analysis, so that he could, for the benefit of the 
taxpayers, properly get $45 million worth for an expenditure of 
$45 million ? 

Colonel Iniie. I would not cut any corners on it, if that is what 
you mean. I did stand to lose the money, there is no question on that, 
if the awards were not made. The program had been approved. 

Mr. Miturer. But you stood to lose the mone V if the contracts were 
not let. If under those circumstances the contracts were let the tax- 
payers stood to lose a lot of money, and that is what they have done. 

Colonel Inxic. I think I had better clarify again one point. This 
program was presented to all of the reviewing bodies as a program 
which would be under contract prior to the end of the fiscal year, and 
the money was authorized us on that basis. 

Now all I can state is that due to these administrative difficulties he 
found it practically impossible to proceed in an orderly manner in 
the procuring office between the time he found his directive was 
actually covered with cash and the end of the fiscal year, and thereby 
he had to work on Sundays and holidays and do everything possible 
in order to get the award. 

We gave him no such instructions that he should do such a thing, 
or should cut any corners. The only thing I am stating is that if he 
did not do it, and at the same time leg rally, and with all the necessary 
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procurement precautions, we were going to lose that specific money 
that covered this particular directive, and he would then have to go 
back and re-present it to the Congress and get the money back, 

That is the picture from a funds standpoint. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Are there any other questions, Mr. Miller, at this 
time ? 

Mr. Mitzier. That is all. 

Mr. Ikarp. I would like to ask just,a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Iuuic. I have one more little point here I would like to offer 
to the committee as evidence at one point of the authorization for 
funds. A memorandum for the Chief of Staff signed by the then 
Under Secretary of War, Kenneth C. Royall. 

Mr. RreutmMan. What are the contents? 

Colonel Iuuie. For the Chief of Staff and the subject is “Procure- 
ment of clothing prescribed in War Department Circular 88, dated 
May 6, 1946.” In this memorandum one of the important points is 
that Mr. Royall authorized us to proceed with the procurement. of 
certain items as authorized by section 5, Circular 88, War Department, 
by using certain replacement moneys prior to June 30, 1946. He so 
stated that he had control of the money at the time. This was the 
money I covered this specific directive with, having previously pre- 
sented it to both the reviewing bodies of the Army and Congress. 

Mr. Rrextman. Would you like that in the record ? 

Colonel Ii LIG, Yes, sIr. 

(This memorandum appears on p. 101 of these hearings. ) 

Mr. Rirutman. Colonel, we have made a number of requests for 
additional information. Is there any way that you can inform us how 
many of these coats we have on hand and where they are located 
throughout the different parts of the world? 

Do you have any idea whether that information is available or not? 

Colonel Dyrxman. I do not think we will have the records clear 
back to 1946. 

Mr. RireuitMan. I mean at the present time. 

Colonel DyEKMAN. To date? Oh, we can tell you what we have 
inour depots. We know how many troops we have in the Army areas; 
we know what our posts, camps, and stations levels are; we know 
what our depot stocks are, for example, in Japan and Korea. We 
know how many are in the hands of troops in Japan and Korea, and 
worldwide for that matter. 

Mr. RizuHuMan. You have that information ? 

Colonel DyEKMAN. We can get that information as of today: yes. 
As of 1946 it is mpossible. apa 

Mr. Rreutman. We are not asking for that. We are asking for the 
current information. 

Colonel DyekMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rieuitman. And you will furnish that to us? 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes. For which items now ? 

Mr. Rreniman. For this type of coat. 

Colonel DyeKman. Or its successor. 

Mr. Rrentman. That is right. 

Colonel DyrEKkman. All right. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Current stock on hand of new type overcoats by depot 





Mr. Ikarp. I have just about two questions to bring out some more 
information we may want. Colonel, when you have funds appropri 
ated, are they earmarked in any way? I mean, like clothing and 
general classifications 4 

Colonel Inuic. They are very much earmarked today. At that time 
they were generally earmarked by what we call project categories as 
far as the Quartermaster Corps was concerned. 

Mr. Ikarp. If you had funds earmarked for one project category and 
you did not use all of those funds, could you transfer them from 
that project category to another project category ¢ 

Colonel Inuie. As far as the ee regulations that were in 
effect at that time are concerned, we could transfer funds within an 
oper: ating ca tegory, which was a prop of proje cts, and a procurement 
category, which was another group of projects. We could not transfer 
between operating and procurement, like personnel and the procure 
ment of tanks. 

Mr. Ikarp. But you could transfer from operating to procurement. 
Is that correct ? 

Celonel Intie. We could transfer within a group of procurement 
projects. As an ex: unp le that I recall, the general s sup pl ies line at the 
time. There were projects set up for the procurement of office 
machines; projects for materials-handling equipment; projects for 
gener: al household type items, suc h as kitchen ranges and the like. I 
could transfer within that group. But then there were other projects 
that were established, like the operation of laundries, or operation ( f 
groce ries, or something along that line. I would not transfer a pro- 
curement-type project to a honproc urement without the authority of 

the Budget Officer or the War Department at that time. 

Mr. Ikarp. But roa | lo} it with their approv: al ? 

Colonel Inuia. Yes, si 

Mr. Ixarp. These funds that went into this particular project were 
1942-46 funds. Is that correct? 

Colonel Inu14. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarv. Do you know—or, if you do not, can you get for us— 
the source of those funds that went into this partic ular procurement ? 
I mean by that the authorization, and how they were carried through, 
and where they came from? 
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Colonel Inuic. Yes, sir. The Quartermaster General’s Office has on 
hand the actual collection account numbers which would be the de- 
pository of that money. The purpose, in other words. 

Mr. IkARD. T he purpose of these funds. 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. I think that is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Inu1c. I ean tell you without even going into the record that 
one of the major sources of this money was actually the sale of uniforms 
to all military and nonmilitary personnel as authorized during the 
war. That was the big source of funds. It was financed originally by 
the Congress from working capital and then it was more or less placed 
on a permanent basis through this revolving eye le. Without going 
into the record, that was the major source of this money. 

Mr. Ixarp. But you can furnish the money W ith a bre akdown on the 
source ? 

Colonel Inuic. Yes, sir. I do not know whether they have the exact 
amounts tied in to the collection accounts, but they can state the 
purpose. 

Mr. Ikarp. The purposes then. 

Colonel Inte. The collection accounts which spell out the purposes 
from whence the funds came. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. That is all I have. 

Mr. RreuumMan. General, I think that is all at this time. Thank 
you. Mr. Page. 

Mr. Dow. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask the General one 
question before he is dismissed ? 

Mr. Rrenu_MaAn. Yes. 

Mr. Dow. General Feldman, this morning when Colonel Jacobson 
was testifying about the legality of using 1946 funds to buy against 
the contractors who origin: ally ‘received these aw: irds, he was ‘asked 
whether the Quartermaster Corps as a matter of policy immediately 
before the expiration of funds overloaded small business concerns 
with the thought that it could then have those funds available to buy 
against the contractor later, if the small businesses defaulted on the 
contracts. 

I wonder whether that was ever resorted to in any aspect of this 
procurement. Did you ever issue an order to any of your subordinates 
to overload a small contractor with the intention of being able to use 
the 1946 funds at a later date? 

General FetpmMan. The answer is definitely “No.” As a matter of 
fact, we would never intentionally overload any contractor, whether 
it would be a big or small contractor, or otherwise. 

Mr. Dow. Did you ever hear of any informal agreement effecting 
such a result or ever have anything to do with any such arrangement ¢ 

General FrtpMan. None. Asa matter of fact, we would have been 
violating the principle we ourselves set: that we should evaluate the 
capacity of these contractors to produce, and make awards in con- 
nection with that capac ity, or analysis. 

Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dow. I want to make a state- 
ment for the record as a result of some testimony this morning which 
may have been misleading, to the effect that, although that letter was 
sent to Washington indicating that that was one of the alternatives 
which was open—namely, the granting of the award and letting them 
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default and then taking the money and placing it someplace else, at 
the Washington leve 1—that alternative was re jected. 

Mr. Dow. I wanted to introduce this morning—and I think I might 
do it at this point—the reply of the Washington level to the letter you 
refer to. This reply indicates that the Quartermaster General did not 
favor defaulting and buying against the contractors, instead he fa- 
vored conferences with the contractors so that they could find out 
what the realistic production capacities were and adjust the contracts 
accordingly. 

Mr. Correr. We can put that letter in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[First endorsement] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1946. 
T'0: Officer in Charge, Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 
New York, N. Y.: 

1. Neither of the solutions suggested in paragraph 3 of basic communication 
is acceptable to this office. The delay incident to waiting for a contractor to 
default before purchasing elsewhere would seriously impair the present program 
for clothing the Army. The shortage of fiscal year 1947 funds precludes the 
cancellation of quantities under contract for which fiscal year 1946 funds have 
been obligated. Approximately $6 million is involved. 

2. The conclusion reached by your office as a result of the plant surveys should 
be discussed with the contractors concerned frankly and thoroughly Since 
deliveries are not scheduled to start until February 1947, it is possible that at 
least some of the contractors have in mind acquisition of additional machinery 
and/or facilities as well as the employment of additional personnel before 
that date. 

3. Meetings should be arranged with the contractors as soon as practicable 
and a detailed report of the results thereof furnished this office. 

For the Quartermaster General: 

S. W. SMITHERS, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps, 
Assistant. 


Mr. RreuuMan. I would prefer to have the members of the military 
remain because I want just a short conference with you at the con- 
clusion of this hearing today. 

Mr. Pace. Will you take the witness chair, please? Raise your 
right hand, Mr. Page. Do you solemnly swear the evidence given 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Paar. I do. 

Mr. Rrentman. Take the chair please. Mr. Counsel, you may pro- 
ceed. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE T. B. PAGE, MILITARY-UNIFORM SPECIAL- 
IST, CLOTHING DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Corrrer. Do you want to state your full name and also your 
position, Mr. Page? 

Mr. Pacer. My name is George T. B. Page. 

Mr. Correr. What is your official position ? ¢ 

Mr. Pace. I am the military-uniform specialist in the Clothing De- 
velopment Division of the Quartermaster General, Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, located at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Correr. Mr. Page, I think some time ago you were requested 
by the authorities in Washington to make a study of the research that 
went into this coat, and the development of the coat over this period. 
You prepared some sort of analysis of that. We have covered certain 
points of it today. 

Mr. Pace. Yes, you have. 

Mr. Correr. As quickly as you can, would you summarize what 

research and development did go into the garment at various stages, 
and how it developed ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. May I have the privilege of making 3 or 4 sentences first 
to clarify the thinking of ihe committee and to place research and de- 
velopment in its proper aspect within the Quartermaster Corps. 

The Research and Development group does not have to do with any 
matters pertaining to fiscal, or to distribution, or supply, or list of 
requirements, or quantities. The function of Research and Develop- 
ment generally is to develop—design and develop new garments and 
to make improvement of current garments in order that they either 
be more functional or of improved and better appearances. 

That is the motivation behind our department and that is the back- 
ground for the work that has been done on the trenchcoat. The 
trenchcoat you are talking about came about as a definite requirement 
for the reason that the overcoat, wool, o. d., failed in the field in World 
War II. It was not satisfactory there. 

Something had to be developed to replace that. For many hundreds 
of years armies have worn overcoats and nobody thought they could 
get along without one. Our Department did not know they could at 
that time. So this trenchcoat was developed which various members 
of the committee have called an all-purpose coat, and a so-called over- 
coat, too bulky and definitely oversized, and several again referred to it 
as an all purpose coat. 

I woul 1 like to present the military characteristics that were pro- 
vided to Research and Development as the basis for the design and 
development of this coat, to show you that if all of these characteris- 
tics were incorporated you would get the coat that was shown to you 
this morning. I notice nobody particularly laughed this morning. 
The a" thought it seemed to be a gener ally accepts ab le fit. 

Here are the proposed military characteristics of the overcoat, and 
this is the basis for our work on it. 

It should present a neat, military appearance and should compare 
favorably with the similar garment provided for sale to officers. 

It should fit comfortably over combinations of clothing. That 
means, _ underwear, wool shirt, sweater—high neck—a jacket, 
field, wool, ¢ ‘jae ‘ket, fie li i: pile. 

It shoul i. not be too weighty or too bulky. 

It should allow free movement of arms and legs while marching, 
walking, running, sitting, driving a vehicle, and while performing 
normal garrison duties. That is the semi-dress, or general service wear 
that Colonel Dyekman told you about. 

It should allow entry into trouser pockets through slits in the over- 
coat shell pockets. 

lt should be easily laundered or dry cleaned, and still retain ade- 
quate water repellency. 

It should be capable of retreatment for water repellenc “y. 

It should be capable of attaching a suitable protective hood. 
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It should afford sufficient protection to lower legs from rain and 
cold without restricting free movement. That accounts for the leg- 
gings. You have all had the experience of being out in the rain and 
being wet from the knees down. You can go home in a heated room 
and change your trousers. The soldier cannot. He must be out in the 
weather. 

The neck and sleeve closures should keep wind and rain out. 

It should conform to military standards in color, which should not 
fade appreciably. 

Material should be durable enough to withstand rough usage and 
still present a good appearance. 

eee y should not snag, tear, or soil easily. Obviously, you cannot 
use a real lightweight material if it is going to have wear resistance, 
and dacaiilila anc not snag, and protect agz.inst rain and cold. 

The collar shall not curl, and the belt, if any, shall not “rope” under 
tension, or when it is dry or wet. 

It shall be used in leu of overcoat, wool, roll collar. and raincoat. 
synthetic, resin-coated. That was the standard raincoat. before. 

Gentlemen, if you get one garment that does all of those things and 
still presents a stylish, form-fitting appearance on a soldier when it is 
made in 11 sizes, you are an extremely excellent designer. The trench 
coat must represent certain compromises for function and for appear- 
ance. 

Then the list of anticipated environmental conditions under which 
the coat should be worn. 

Mr. Corrrr. Mr. Page, it is getting late in the day. I do not know 
whether we will have quite time enough to go through it in full detail. 
I think the committee had in mind for you to take where the coat 
started from and quickly run through the various stages of develop- 
ment, 

Mr. Pace. All right. As I mentioned earlier, the trench type of 
overcoat has been worn by the military for many generations. ‘That 
was, of course, known by the Research and Development people. ‘The 
first effort came with the de velopment in 1942 of a trench type of 
overcoat for officers. The reason it was for officers only is that they 
got through and in the exigencies of war that came along they could 
not get enough materials and there was not the capacity to make it for 
all the personnel of the rapidly expanding Army. 

That overcoat was standardized and procure “1 for officers only, and 
sold to them through Army channels in overseas theaters and the 
United States. It served so well that it became very popular with 
officers, and served as the basis for the design of the coat we saw this 
morning. But along came these military characteristics through the 
Army Service Forces and the Army Ground Forces, which are the 
using troops, and we could not use the officers’ coat except for basic 
design and concept. 

The committee is not clear why the overcoat is as large as it is, 
They are vers elib with the statement that it is too large. I give you 
three reasons for the circumference of that overcoat. 

In the first place they said they wanted a trenchcoat style garment. 
A trenchcoat in civilian tailoring means certain style features. It is 
full and it has a big sweep at the bottom, and gains style and appeat 
ance from being drawn in at the center with a belt, with fullness as 
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the general characteristic throughout. That is why you get the folds 
in the coat. 

In the second place, in the change over to the field, I listed the gar- 
ments over which this overcoat would be worn. You have to have 
a large circumference plus what everyone calls an overage for free- 
dom of movement. My coat does not fit the body, and still I think 
it fits me. It has an overage which was built into the coat, plus extra 
size for the undergarments. 

The third thing was the change in the physical nature of the male 
Army population. The group charged with that function in Re- 
search and Development measured the bodies of some 120,000 men. 
That was done on dischargees in 1946. They represented the civilian 
Army of all ages that was in World War II. 

With your draft, and so on, as it was pointed out you got young 
men, not fully developed. Those three things turned out, when it 
comes to 1953, to make that overcoat too large. But those are the 
reasons behind it. The modifications that were made did not change 
the sizes, but were made to make the garment more suitable for the 
latest intended wear, which is for garrison use. It does not change 
the shoulder breadth, but merely brings it more in conformance with 
what the soldiers said they wanted. 

To be typical of the military it would be a close-fitting garment. 
They think that is very trim and military appearing. This garment 
was not designed for that. But the darts that have been put in 
through the modification have contributed to make it more so than 
it was without the modification. 

Removal of leggings was controversial in certain groups. The 
Army Field Forces thought it should be retained but just make it a 
lighter-weight coat, which caused us to remove them, and that was 
ultimately satisfactory to the Chief of the Army Field Forces. 

Mr. Correr. Mr. Page, you concur, do you not, that the garment 
that is presently being made, and that was standardized somewhere 
around 1949, is not the same garment that was procured in 1946, either 
by weight, or by outer cloth, or weight of liner ? 

Mr. Pacr. It is the same type of garment with different circum- 
ference and different materials in it. 

Mr. Correr. And of different cut ? 

Mr. Pacr. I say by measurement. The concept is the same. 

Mr. Corrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Rrentman. Have you any other questions? 

Mr. Ixarp. Just one question. Mr. Page, in Research and Develop- 
ment, do vou do any testing of garments, or anvthing of that sort, 
or are you concerned solely with originating them and designing 
them ? 

Pacer. Where we have to do certain tests: certainly, sir. The 
way Research and Development generally operates is to endeavor to 
incorporate the military characteristics, that is, translate them into 
an ac tual garment, which is done with a pilot sample. 

Mr. Ixarp. Were there any tests made of this garment under your 
department’s A ein a 

Mr. Pager. I did not join the clothing division of the Qu: — ister 
Research and Development Division until September 1946. I do not 
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know what tests, other than the comments that were mentioned in 
the committee, were conducted prior to that time. 

Mr. Ixarp. That is all. 

Mr. RrenumMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Page. The committee 
will stand in recess until a date that will be announced later, in order 
to complete this hearing. 

I would like to have an executive session with the five people on this 
side of the table who are from the Department of the Army, as soon 
as we adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 50 p. m., the committee adjourned without date.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
MiniTary OprreRATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. R. Walter Riehlman (chair- 
man of subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: R. Walter Riehlman, Richard H. Poff, Chet Holifield, 
William C. Lantaff, and Frank Ikard. 

Also present: Paul J. Cotter, counsel; Michael P. Balwan, staff 
director; and Lewis J. Lapham, investigator. 

Mr. Rreniman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

In view of the fact that we have had previous hearings on the subject 
before us this morning, I think it is necessary that I make a brief state- 
ment in regard to this matter. 

This subcommittee has reconvened today to permit Army witnesses 
to furnish additional evidence with respect to the $45 million procure- 
ment of a new type Army field overcoat which was made in the last 
days of fiscal year 1946. 

At a previous hearing, evidence was adduced indicating that this 
procurement of 1.262,000 overcoats, with leggings attatched, was made 
in haste by the Army’s New York purchasing office under great. pres- 
sure and without adequate time to take the normal precautions required 
in order that money available, but which would be lost at the end of the 
fiscal year, might be committed. It was further disclosed that. Army 
field tests made of these overcoats subsequent to the purchase resulted 
in a decision that they were not suitable for field service as originally 
intended, and approximately 750,000 of the coats were remodeled and 
the leggings removed so that they might be used as garrison wear. 
This remodeling occurred between the fall of 1950 and November 
1952, at a cost in excess of $900,000. 

It was also developed at the previous hearing that the Army justified 
the procurement of these new type overcoats on the basis of a low 
stock position of the World War IT wool uniform overcoat. However, 
it appears that due to errors in computation or inadequacies of its 
stock control system, there were actually in excess of a million more of 
the wool overcoats in inventory than estimated. 

Certain witnesses for the Army indicated that they had not had an 

opportu a to adequately examine the records with respect to the 

anning and research which went into this procurement and they are 
Slee afforded the opportunity here today to be heard. There was 
testimony to the effect that while the bulk of these overcoats were in 
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the Army’s Philadelphia Quartermaster factory being remodeled, 
some soldiers of the United States Army fought through the 1950-51 
winter campaign in Korea without heavy outer clothing. The Army 
has not had an opportunity to give explanation as to whether such 
conditions resulted from emergency conditions of war or were the 
fault of the supply system. Accordingly, we will hear from Army 
witnesses today with respect to this situation also. 

I do wish to reemphasize the statement which I made at the begin- 
ning of the previous hearing that the purpose of these hearings is to 
examine the procedures, practices, policies, and efficiency of the mili- 
tary departments in matters of this nature. We are particularly 
interested in the use of year-end money and the philosophy with re- 
spect thereto. We are interested in the stock and inventory control 
system employed by the Army and we are desirous of determining 
exactly how this procurement was planned and devoloped and who 
was responsible for it. 

We have as our first witness this morning Col. James M. Illig, Gen- 
eral Staff, United States Army. Will you be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you will give before this 
subcommittee today will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 


Colonel Inui. I do. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF COL. JAMES M. ILLIG, GENERAL STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Colonel Ini1c. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, during my last appear- 
ance before this committee, you may recall from my testimony that 
sufficient time had not been available to me for a complete review of 
the records. However, based on my recollection of the transaction 
involved, I assured the committee that the planning, review, justifica- 
tion, defense, and execution of the program at the Washington level 
were both systematic and orderly, and that no effort or attempt had 
been made by anyone in the Army to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, to direct the procurement of any item without a valid require- 
ment, or to obligate funds for purposes other than those for which 
proper justification had been made. 

Since that time I have seen several newspaper stories which have 
asserted that the Army made this procurement primarily, if not 
exclusively, for the purpose of preventing the money which would 
have expired on June 30, 1946, from going back to the Treasury. 

Such a conclusion seems to be based on an impression that the 
Quartermaster Corps discovered one day in June 1946 that they had 
excess funds that would expire by the end of the month if not obligated ; 
that they, thereupon, began to search in haste for some item on which 
to spend the money, and ‘the “y came up with the idea of the all-purpose 
overcoat barely in the nick of time. Such a conception of the events 
leading up to this procurement has absolutely no foundation in fact. 
It is not true that the decision to purchase the overcoats was primarily, 
or substantially, motivated by a desire to spend the money before it 
expired; it is not true that the idea for the procurement was hastily 
conceived in June. In support of these statements, I will today present 
for the committee’s analysis a summarization in chronological sequence 
of the events which preceded the actual issuance of the directive to 
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buy—after which I will be happy to discuss in detail any point men- 
tioned to the best of my ability. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to go off the record and 
state that I have copies of all documents of reference which I will be 
happy to furnish for the record at the close of my discussion. 

The staff planning, review, and approval of the new uniform pro- 
gram are clearly indicated by a memorandum from the siulaaanaide 
general, Army Service Forces, to the Under Secretary of War, di ited 
April 30, 1946, in which it was stated that during March of that year 
both the Air Forces and Ground Forces recommended that a standard 
uniform be adopted in order that the officers and enlisted men be 
clothed in essentially the same type of garments. 

rhe decision to adopt such a uniform had been made during the 
latter part of March and was described in the War Department Cir- 
cular No. 88, issued March 26, 1946. The program was originally 
estimated to cost $934,128,000, but through elimination of the blue dress 
uniform and the tropical worsted summer uniform, the program could 
be reduced to $475 milion. 

On May 1, 1946, the Under Secretary of War, in a memorandum to 
the budget officer for the War Department, stated that he was in 
tentative agreement with the new-uniform program, estimated to cost 
$475 million, but prior to final approval he desired that the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations be specifically informed of the War 
Department’s plans, and either to obtain the chairman’s approval or at 
least have the committee records reflect that the subcommittee had been 
informed and had interposed no objection. 

A few days later, on May 6, 1946, the Under Secretary of War, in a 
memorandum for the Chief of Staff, stated that approval was being 
given for procurement by the Quartermaster General of the additional 
textile clothing required to provide the Army with the uniform as 
prescribed in Circular No. 88, War Department, dated March 26, 1946, 
with the exception of the blue-dress uniform and the tropical worsted 
summer uniform. He further stated that for this procurement it 
would be necessary to obligate certain replacing funds prior to June 
30, 1946. 

On May 7, 1946, the budget officer for the War Department, in a 
memorandum to the Under Secretary of War, stated that the Bureau 
of the Budget had been informally advised of the proposal to under- 
take at this time a program to provide new uniforms for the Army 
by July 1, 1948, at a cost not to exceed $465 million—a reduction of 
$10 million from the original program—and that the program would 
be financed with $90 million from current appropriations, $100 mil- 
lion from fiscal year 1943-46 replacing funds, and the remainder from 
fiscal year 1946-47 replacing funds. He further indicated that this 
method of procurement spread over the proposed period was in accord 
with the views of the Bureau. 

On the same day, May 7, 1946, by memorandum to the Commanding 
General, Army, Service Forces, the Under Secretary of War ap- 
proved the new-uniform program as set forth in War Department 
Circular No. 88, with the fund limitations as proposed by the budget 
officer for the War Department. 

Accordingly, on May 14, 1946, by memorandum from Headquarters, 
Army Services Forces, the Quartermaster General was instructed to 
proceed immediately in awarding contracts for clothing items and 
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fabrics in furtherance of the new uniform program, up to $190 mil- 
lion in funds available prior to July 1, 1946. Under normal circum- 
stances the Quartermaster General would have proceeded in accord- 
ance with these instructions. However, in this particular instance, 
this was not done, for good cause. 

You may recall, during the course of my — testimony before 
this committee, that I stated the fiscal year 1946 was an extremely 

“fluid” year, not only from a commodity point of view but also from 
the budgetary aspects. It was a year of continuous program revision 
and rejustification before the reviewing bodies, both inside and out- 
side the War Department, of funds necessary to execute the changing 
programs. Specifically a demand of this nature confronted the Quar- 
termaster General almost immediately upon rec eipt of the necessary 
authority to buy. 

Through an expressed desire of the President to return all remain- 
ing balances of moneys appropriated for war purposes to the Treasury, 
it became apparent, in accord with the informal instructions received 
both from the staff and the Bureau of the Budget, that no further 
major obligations should be incurred until proper justification for 
retention of the remaining balances had been made. Although the 
authority for the textile procurement legally existed since May 14, 
1946, the Quartermaster General deferred procurement to insure com- 
pliance with the Presidential desires. 

I consider this action particularly noteworthy in the light of the 
fact that the balances referred to were all available to the Quarter- 
master General for obligation, and notwithstanding the fact that 
over $3,900 million had alre ady been returned to the Treasury under 
“Quartermaster Service, Army” in the first and second surplus appro- 
priation rescission bills of that year. 

Following several conferences between the Army and the Bureau, 
the Quartermaster General, on May 27, 1946, in a memorandum for 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget summarized the bill of 
materials, together with the fund requirements for the new uniform 
program, and the specific appropriations to be utilized in financing 
this approved program. It was indicated that the program as origin- 
ally approved in the amount of $475 million had now been revised 
downward to a grand total of $364,263,608, with requirements by ap- 
propriation as follows 


a i a acer ree a veineeebii a peghan aati eyearen ttceteneietianel $68, 100, 000 
RQSA, fiscal year 1943—-46______ EEL AA MEN OEM ES 69, 463, 608 
RQSA, fiscal year 1946-47____- setciidedetid eek dchaeeie katte eam ahaa 226, 700, 000 


I i a ce EN Ri ie 26 3, 608 


On May 28, 1946, through an intraoffice memo, Mr. G. E. Ramsey, 
Jr., of the Bureau of the Budget, advised the Acting Director of the 
3ureau, Mr. Paul Appleby, of the War Department’s position with 
regard to the new-uniform program, which had been first brought 
to the Bureau’s attention in considering the third rescission of 1946. 
Mr. Ramsey recommended in this memorandum that the Quarter- 
master Corps be authorized to retain $68,100,000 in the regular appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1946, and $69,463,608 in the fiscal year 
1943-46 replacing appropriation, and further, that the balance of the 
War Department’s requirement for this program, amounting to $226,- 
700,000 be deferred and reconsidered at a later date. 
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It is important that the committee take note of these amounts as 
recommended by the Bureau staff, by appropriation, for retention 
by the War Department. These amounts are the respect ive downward 
revisions of the limiting figures as previously authorized by the budget 
officer for the War Department, namely $90 million, under the regular 
appropriation fiscal year 1946 and $100 million under fiscal year 
1943-46 replacing appropriation. It should be further noted that the 
amounts so recommended for retention were available for obligation 
only under appropriations due to expire at the close of the fiscal year 
1946. 

On June 6, 1946, at a meeting held in the Office of the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, and attended by General Feldman 
and myself, as well as other representatives from the War Department, 
the record indicates that the War Department agreed not to use replac 
ing funds beyond that contemplated by the third rescission appropria 
tion of 1946. which provided for $69.463.608 of 1943-46 funds with- 
ont a further review and approval by the Bureau. 

It was, therefore, not until this date that the Quartermaster General 
felt that full consideration had been given to all aspects of the program 
and that he was now justified to proceed with the procurement author- 
ized by the Army Staff nearly 1 month previously. Four days later, 
on June 10, 1946, the procurement directive covering the new over- 
coats was processed and issued through the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. 

At this point I should like to clarify a misunderstanding that I fee 
was left at the last hearing. Colonel Jacobson, director of procure 
ment at the New York Quartermaster Purchasing Agency, as you 
recall, testified that the procurement was marked by haste and work 
under pressure. 

I testified that the decision to procure the overcoat was made and 
the project funded after careful consideration in accordance with 
orderly procedures. Although there was some feeling at the la 
hearing that my testimony was inconsistent with Colonel Jacobson’s, 
I think you will agree in light of what I have just explained that 
there was no conflict. . 

Colonel Jacobson was talking about the mechanics of the actual 
procurement at the New York Purchasing Agency. I was talking 
about the staff action which preceded the Under Secretary’s grant of 
authority to procure and the subsequent funding. 

In closing, I should like to make reference again to the alleged 
desire on the part of the Army to spend funds without having a valid 
requirement. May I point out that on June 7, 1946, the President, in a 
communication to the Congress, transmitting proposed reductions to 
be effected under the third rescission appropriation recommended that 
in addition to other funds, a sum of $993,098,.585 be withdrawn from 
the replacing accounts and deposited with the Treasury to the « redit 
of miscellaneous receipts. Of this amount over $938 million was 
applicable to “Replacing Quartermaster Service, Army,” and could 
have been obligated by the Quartermaster General before the rescission 
action if there had actually been a desire to spend money just for the 
sake of spending. 

Further, as evidenced by the official report of the Quartermaster 
General on the status of funds as of June 30, 1946, the total amounts 
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obligated for clothing and equipage, both in the regular and replacing 
appropriations for the month of June 1946 were almost identical with 
the amounts previously mentioned as recommended for retention by 
the Bureau staff on May 28, 1946; namely, the 68.1 million under 
the straight appropriation fiscal year 1946, and the 69.4 million under 
the replacing appropriation 1943-46. 

It would therefore appear extremely remote that the Quartermaster 
Corps, which returned nearly $5 billion to the Treasury during the 
fiscal year 1946, or 61 percent of the total funds available to that service 
during that year, and at the same time adhered so closely to the 
obligational authority granted by the Bureau of the Budget at the 
close of the fiscal year, would be guilty of irregular procurement by 
diverting excess funds from the Treasury. , 

Finally, at the last hearing a member of this committee said that 
the question of timing of the decision to procure was the crux of this 
investigation. In light of that statement, the Department of the 
Army considers it particularly important that you get a full account 
of all the events and all the dates on this point. 

The documented record which I have just attempted to summarize 
clearly shows that the decision to procure these overcoats was based, 
not on a desire to spend for the sake of spending, but on a considered 
judgment that there was a valid requirement for the garment and 
that this judgment in turn was not a notion hastily conceived in 
June, but the result of staff work that had been in progress months 
before and had culminated in a firm decision by May 7, 1946. 

Thank you. 

Mr. RreuHitMan. Do you have some questions, Mr. Cotter ? 

Mr. Correr. I wonder if we might have the documents that Colonel 
Lllig referred to at the beginning of his statement. 

Colonel In11c. Yes,sir. Would you like them right now ? 

Mr. Correr. Please, if we may have them. 

Colonel, it was normal, was it not, that there would be great cut- 
backs during fiscal year 1946? 

Colonel It114. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Correr. This country had just completed a great war in which 
fabulous amounts of money were spent in waging it. 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And the military, because it carried the brunt of such 
a war, had had great amounts of money in its coffers which had been 
and was being used to fight this war, and with peacetime a new situa- 
tion, or with an armistice, a new situation developed, is that correct ? 

Colonel Inia. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Correr. So it would be very normal that the Army would go on 
a different spending basis than it had been geared to go on and had 
been spending up until just prior to this time we are talking about, 
is that right? 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes, sir, I would consider it normal, although it was 
not mandatory; there was no edict issued which necessitated that 
action. 

Mr. Correr. But the whole temper of the times would dictate that, 
would they not ? 

Colonel Ituic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Now, this decision to bring out a new uniform was 
a rather comprehensive project, was it not 
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Colonel Iniie. It was. 

Mr. Correr. And it involved the expenditure of $934,128,000, I 
think you stated in your statement ? 

Colonel Int1e. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. You also stated in your statement that the President 
in his message of June 7, 1946, to the C ongress transmitting proposed 
reductions to be effected under the third rescission appropriation 
recommended that in addition to the other funds, a sum of $995 mil- 
lion be withdrawn from replacing accounts and deposited with the 
Treasury and that of this amount $988 million was applicable to the 
replacing Quartermaster Service, Army. 

Colonel Inte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corver. What connection did that $938 million figure that was 
in the revolving fund and that was taken away from “the (Juarter- 
master at that time have to the proposed program of spending $934 
million on a new uniform program ¢ 

Colonel Iutic. Well, of course, if the uniform had been approved 
as originally envisioned, that is the tropical worsted, together with the 
blue uniform, the additional cost, of course, would have been a basis 
for additional justification for some of the replacing money that was 
involved in this third recission. 

You will recall that I stated the program had been presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and in a memorandum on the 28th of May 
Mr. Ramsey of the Bureau summarized that program to his chief, 
Mr. Paul Appleby. 

In so doing, he brought out the fact that the intent of the Bureau 
at that time was to recommend to the President an amount of $993 
million, the large part of it being Quartermaster Service, Army, but 
that recommendation, of course, was based on the justification that had 
been made to him and the rest of the members of the Bureau staff. 
At that time a large portion of this program had already been dis- 
approved by the Under Secretary and resulted in a cut from $938 
million to $475 million. 

Mr. Correr. Coming back to my 4) uestion, was it not anticipated, 
Colonel Illig, that a large share of this $938 million fund that was 
taken away from the Army was to be used in connection with the 
originally planned new uniform program ¢ 

Colonel Itx1e. On that portion that pertained to the tropical wor- 
sted uniform and the blue uniform. This $900 million same odd was 
over and above the approved portion of the program. 

Mr. Correr. But you had other moneys in your treasury at that 
time and this would not distinguish which moneys would be used, 
but a much greater amount out of this replacing fund would have 
been used as originally indicated. 

Colonel Inuie. I have originally indicated if those two major seg- 
ments of the program had not been disapproved they would have 
been involved in the justification for additional money. 

Mr. Correr. That proposal would not have had to go directly to 
Congress for approval, would it, so much of it as came from these 
replacing funds? 

Colonel Iuuic. No, sir; but any time there was a new item which 
would constitute a uniform rather than a substitute for an older gar- 
ment, such as the tropical worsted uniform and the blue uniform, 
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that definitely would have been taken up with the committees of 
Congress. I am sure of that point. 

Mr. Correr. Let us go back to your statement and look in some de- 
tail at just what action was taken. 

I think you stated that on April 30 there was a memorandum to 
_ » Under secretary ¢ 

olonel Intig. Yes, sir 

uM Correr. Was there action prior to that time? Was there a de- 
cision prior to that time ? 

Colonel Itzic. The memorandum on April 30 indicates there had 
been several conferences between the Under Secretary and the com- 
manding general, Army Service Forces. 

Mr. Correr. What did the memorandum on April 30 purport to 
say in substance ? 

Colonel In1ic. That memorandum merely stated that the Army 
Ground Forces and the Army Air Forces hi id recommended the adop- 
tion of a uniform in order that both officers and enlisted men be clothed 
in essentially the same type of garment. 

Further, that following a series of conferences conducted by G —1 
of the General Staff, a decision to adopt a new uniform based on the 
M-1943 layer principle had been made, and this uniform had been 
finalized and described in War Department Circular No. 88 issued 
on the 26th of March; and also, in this memorandum he was request- 
Ing approv: al from the Under Secretary to proceed with the procure- 
ment, stating that at that time there were additional funds available 
during the year in order to initiate this program. 

Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman, may we introduce for the record this 
memorandum at this time for the Under Secretary of War dated April 
30, 1946, and signed by LeRoy Lutes, lieutenant general ? 

Mr. Rreutman. Without objection it is so ordered. 

( Document above referred to is as follows :) 

ARMY SERVICE FORCES, 
OFFICE OF THI COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1946. 
Memorandum for the Under Secretary of War. 
Subject: Procurement of clothing 

1. During March 1946 the commanding generals of the Army Air Forces and 

Ground Forces recommended to the Chief of Staff that a standard uniform be 
adopted for the Army based upon the experiences of the war. They proposed 
that officers and men be clothed with the same type and quality of uniform, both 
as to fabric and design. They complained of the current mixture of fabrics and 
design also. As a result of these recommendations, G—1 held a series of con- 
ferences and made a decision to adopt a field uniform on the layer principle, 
termed the “M-—1943 assembly.” This uniform includes the jacket, field, wool 
(O. D. shade 83). <A garrison uniform was prescribed which eliminates the 
so-called pink trousers and eliminates the olive drab dress coat, substituting 
therefor the jacket, field, wool. In ee a blue dress uniform and a summer 
woolen tropical worsted uniform were authorized. 
2. The decision to adopt the foregoing unif orm was made without giving the 
Quartermaster General full hearing concerning the difficulties in procuring tex- 
tiles at this time bacelveieates for the uniform were published in Circular 88, 
section 5, March 26, 1946. 

3. Also, it is noted that on March 22, 1946, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, 
approved the program for the procurement of National Guard clothing require- 
ments for 1946 in the amount of $24,272,699. 

4. As stated to you in conference, to adopt the tropical worsted summer 
uniform for the entire Army will take from the civilian market 100 percent of 
ropical worsted cloth production capacity for a period of 8 months to 1 year. 
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Likewise the adoption of the blue dress uniform effective June 30, 1948, may 
impinge upon the textile industry if procured prior to June 30, 1948. The woolen 
situation for the field and garrison uniform is not so serious, but will require an 
extensive outlay of funds. Contractors who have been consulted state that they 
can meet the program if allowed to write their own schedules for producing 
this clothing. 

5. The Quartermaster has over $500 million in replacement funds currently 
available which could be utilized to contract for future procurement of this 
program. The entire program (including the blue dress uniform and the summer 
tropical worsted) requires an outlay of $934,128,000, with deliveries to be phased 
until June 30, 1949. If the blue dress uniform and the tropical worsted uniform 
are eliminated, the program will require an obligation of approximately $475 
million. 

6. I recommend that no funds be utilized to contract for the procurement of 
the blue dress uniform or the tropical worsted uniform at this time. In view 
of the fact that the contractors for the manufacture of the remainder of the 
program state that they can meet the program if permitted to phase their own 
production schedules, and in view of the fact that funds are available imme- 
diately for this procurement, it would appear wise to contract now for future 
delivery. Funds are expected to be reduced appreciably later and may not be 
sufficient to carry out this program. However, as you suggested, the Congress 
might consider contracts for future deliveries unethical. It is my understand- 
ing that you feel that Congress should be informed of this proposal before such 
an extensive program is undertaken. 

7. For these reasons I am forwarding this matter to you and urgently request 
that it be given immediate attention since I am informed that the lead time 
for placing these contracts between now and June 30 is already dangerously 
short. The Quartermaster General states that each day counts seriously against 
the successful placement of these orders. 

LeR. LuTEs, 
Lieutenant General, Commanding. 


Mr. Corrrer. Do you know the reason why the program was cut 
down from nine-hundred-million-odd dollars to four-hundred-and- 
seventy-five-million-odd dollars ? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. What was that? 

Colonel Inuic. Basically, the prime consideration was the effect that 
such a program would have on the textile industry of the country 
at that time. They were short on woolen materials and it was going 
to be difficult for the textile industry to meet the demand for men’s 
suits and we knew that the program would be difficult to place under 
contract. 

The scheduled effective date of the program would probably be 
greatly retarded and there would be adequate opportunity to present 
the program to the Congress later. That consideration, and the 
fact that the Civil Production Administration was very much in 
the picture at that time and issuing priority orders for the necessary 
materials needed to proceed. 

Mr. Correrr. It would have been almost an impossibility to have 
procured certain materials that would have been required. 

Colonel Inte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And the impact on civilian economy at that time would 
have been too great. 

Colonel Ituie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. So it was decided to cut it down to $475 million. 

Colonel Inure. Yes, sit 

Mr. Correr. What was the Under Secretary of War’s reaction to 
this memorandum which he received from General Lutes on April 
30, 1946 ¢ 
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Colonel Int1ic. He was in tentative agreement with the program. 

Mr. Correr. Did he come back with the memorandum ? 

Colonel Itiie. He eventually came back by memorandum, but on 
the Ist of May he forwarded a memorandum to the budget officer 
for the War Department, stating in effect that he was in agreement 
with the new uniform program estimated to cost $475 million, and 
in that connection the Under Secretary desired that the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations be specifically informed of the plans of 
the War Department, either in writing or through personal presenta- 
tion, so that the intent of the Department with respect to the use of 
replacing accounts could be made a matter of record. 

Mr. Correr. This memorandum was dated May 1? 

Colonel Inu1c. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrrer. And it was to the budget officer for the War De- 
partment ¢ 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Is this the memorandum signed by G. K. Heiss, 
brigadier general, General Staff Corps? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir, he was the executive for the Under Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Correr. May we have that introduced into the record. 

Mr. RreutmMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Memorandum referred to above follows:) 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 1. 1946. 
Memorandum for Director, Budget Division, War Department General Staff. 
Subject : Obligation of Funds for Procurement of Clothing. 

1. Attention is invited to the attached memorandum from the Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces, subject, Procurement of Clothing, dated April 30, 
1946, with enclosures. The Under Secretary of War is in tentative agreement 
with that part of the program remaining after the elimination of the blue dress 
uniform and the tropical worsted uniform, which would call for the obligation 
at this time of approximately $475 million. 

2. However, before taking final action in this matter he desires that the 
obligation of the sum of $475 million at this time for delivery of textiles and 
clothing phased until June 30, 1949, be brought to the attention of the House 
Subcommittee on War Department Appropriations. He desires that this be done 
either by letter, advising the chairman of the subcommittee of the War Depart- 
ment’s contemplated action and requesting his approval, or by having you present 
the matter verbally to appropriate members of the committee and having a record 
made in the committee’s minutes that the matter was presented to them and 
they interprosed no objection to the action being taken. 

3. The Under Secretary of War will appreciate it if you will take immediate 
action in this matter and advise him of action contemplated. The Under Secre- 
tary desires that you advise this office as to which of the two alternatives you 
think it advisable to take. As indicated in paragraph 7 of General Lutes’ memo- 
randum, expeditious decision must be made in this case. 

By direction of the Under Secretary of War: 





G. K. HEtss, 
Brigadier General, GSC, 
Hrecutive. 
Mr. Correr. May I read one excerpt from this memorandum ? 
Mr. Rrenuman. Yes. 
Mr. Correr. Paragraph 2 states: 


However, before taking final action in this matter he desires that the obliga- 
tion of the sum of $475 milion at this time for delivery of textiles and clothing 
phased until June 30, 1949, be brought to the attention of the House Subcommit- 
tee on War Department Appropriations. He desires that this be done either by 
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letter, advising the chairman of the subcommittee of the War Department's con- 
cmedien action and requesting his approval, or by having you present the 
matter verbally to appropriate members of the committee and having a record 
made iu the committee’s minutes that the matter was presented to them and 
they interposed no objection to the action being taken. 

The Under Secretary of War will appreciate it if you will take immediate 
action in this matter and advise him of action contemplated. 

Was that done? Was Congress notified, Colonel Ilig? 

Colonel In116. I am not in a position to state whether he actually 
took that up with the chairman of the committee. Knowing General 
Richards and knowing how he operated, I would say he did discuss 
it with him. 

Mr. Correr. In your research did you come across any reference 
that the consent or permission of Congress was obtained, as requested 
by the Under Secretary ? 

Colonel Inu1e. No, six, but in my experience in handling the finan- 
cial arrangements of the program at the time I was aware of the vari- 
ous discussions and actions that took place which more or less tended 
to make that point immaterial, so to speak, whether he did or did 
not comply with the request. The segment of the program that was 
to be financed when the straight appropriation for fiscal year 1946 had 
been screened during the second rescission by the Members of Con- 
gress when they allowed us to retain the $68.1 million in the straight 
appropriation. 

Secondly, if you will notice 

Mr. Correr. But that was only a small part of what would be spent 
on this overall program, and it related it to a straight appropriation. 

Colonel In11e. 1 am really trying to point out how Congress did 
get an opportunity to review thoroughly this program. 

Mr. Correr. But here we have a specific situation of where the 
Under Secretary of War is fearful about committing this large 
amount of money without notifying Congress, and he specifically asks 
that Congress be notified. Do your records reflect that Congress was 
notified ¢ 

Colonel In1ic. The actual documents that I have do not indicate 
it, sir, but my recollection leads me to believe that everything that was 
requested by the Under Secretary did so transpire. 

Mr. Correr. Who was the Under Secretary ¢ 

Colonel In1ie. Kenneth C. Royall. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t there any memorandum back to him with re- 
gard to this proposition ¢ 

Colonel Itiic. It would not have been necessary that he would re- 
port back in writing on this particular matter. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t there on this? On this memorandum, was there 
anything that appeared to be in response to the Under Secretary ? 

Colonel In116. No, sir, as I said, not a document with specific refer- 
ence to that effect. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t there a document indicating that the Quar- 
termaster was going ahead with this? 

Colonel Inne, General Richards’ action at that time was that he 
not only reduced the program but threw a segment of this program 
into the fiscal vear 1947 to make sure Congress would have an oppor- 
tunity to review it. 

Mr. Correr. But that still doesn’t indicate that Congress was noti- 
fied as the Under Secretary specifically requested, does it? 
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Colonel In1ic. No, sir, not at that time, but I am sure that 

Mr. Correr. So, there is a possibility here that Congress was not 
notified. 

Colonel Ini1G. There is a possibility, sir, but everybody in the De- 

partment looks to the Bureau of the Budget, even if the congrTes- 

iction was to approve, to more or less monitor the purse strings 

of any fund so authorized by Congress. The Bureau, as you well 





} 


know, is the office to w hich the An my must go to receive an ap por- 
tionment of funds and present full justification after an appropria- 
tion has been passed, 

Mr. CorreR By t £3 ey quid! ‘t have to V0 to the Col eress to use these 
replacing funds. 

Colonel Inne. Yes, sir: we would have to go to Congress unless 
the Bureau of the Budget gave us prior ; approval. If the Bureau of 
he et had decided that they were going to recommend to the 
Congress the turnback to the Treasury of all moneys under this 
replaci gf account, it would then have been necessary for the Army to 
go to the Congress to 7 istity the retention of some of them. 

Mr. Correr. But your answer is just a simple “No,” isn’t it? They 
wouldn’t have to go to Congress on these replacing funds? 

Colone] [LLIG. If there had been no indication of an additional 
rescission appropriation, the Quartermaster General wouldn’t have 

id to 70 to ) anybody. 

Mr. Cot That is the o1 ly point I was trying to make. 

Now. W a it was the next step that. took plac e. Colonel ? 

Colonel Iniic. On th e 6th day of May the Under Secretary, in a 
memorandum to the Chief of Staff of the Army, stated that approval 
was being given for procurement by the Quartermaster General of 
the additional textile clothing required to provide the Army with the 
new uniform as prescribed in Circular 88, with the exception of the 
tropical worsted uniform and the blue dress uniform. 

In this memorandum he requested the Chief of Staff to rescind 
that portion of his directive which so provided for those uniforms 
to be the standard uniform on July 1, 1948. 

Mr. Correr. Did he give a reason for that? 

Colonel Inx1e. None, other than what had transpired. 

Yes, sir: he did give areason. Because he stated: 

Will cause an undesirable impact on the civil economy of the country. 

Mr. Correr. That is in paragraph 2 of that memorandum ? 

Colonel Inute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Which is to the Chief of Staff from Kenneth C. Royall, 
Under Secretary of War? 

( olone]l py Yes. sir 

Mr. Correr. And the language he used in the first paragraph was 
that he was being given does not necessarily mean it had been given; 
is that right? 


‘ 
Colonel It LLIG. No. sir 


Mr. Correr. May that memorandum * - Ly 6 to which I have just 
referred be introduced in the record, Mr. Chairman ? 
[r. RteuL_Man. Without objection, it w “ih be so ordered. 
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(Document referred to above is as follows :) 

May 6, 1946. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Procurement of clothing prescribed in War Department Circular 88. 

1. With certain exceptions, approval is being given for procurement by the 
Quartermaster General of the additional textile clothing required to provide the 
Army with the uniform prescribed in section V, circular 88, War Department, 
March 26, 1946. In order to provide the field and garrison uniform prescribed 
for the Army subsequent to June 30, 1948, the obligation of certain replacing 
funds prior to June 30, 1946, will be necessary. The matter of expenditure of 


these funds is now under consideration in office of the budget officer for the War 
Department. 

~. The exceptions referred to are those textile items required to provide the 
dress uniform prescribed in paragraph 3d of this circular. It is believed that 
the procurement at this time of textile clothing to provide a blue dress uniform 


and a summer dress uniform of tropical worsted material or some similar, suit 
able fabric will cause an undesirable impact on the civil economy of the country. 


3. It is requested that the part of your directive which requires a blue dress 
uniform for winter and a summer dress uniform of tropical worsted material 
or some similar, suitable fabric, be rescinded 
KENNETH C. ROYALL, 
Under Secretary of War. 

Mr. Correr. What was the next step, Colonel ? 

Colonel Ittie. On that same day, May 7, 1946, the budget officer for 
the War Department in a memorandum back to the Under Secretary 
of War stated that the Bureau of the Budget had been informally 
advised on the proposal to undertake at this time this program to 
provide new uniforms for the Army by July 1, 1948, stating therein 
the cost and outlining the method of financing this program. 

Mr. Corrrer. Then, really, this was the memorandum which was in 
response to the Under Secretary’s memorandum of May 1, was it not? 

Colonel Iniie. Yes, sir; on the face of it, it was the official reply to 
the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Correr. And while the Under Secretary’s memorandum re- 
quested that Congress be advised, the reply makes no mention of that. 

Colonel Innie. No, sir 

Of course, you must recognize that it was not Congress at this time 
who held the money. It was the Bureau of the Budget that controlled 
the money and he must first get the approval for such proposals that 
he takes up with the Members of Congress. He could not receive the 
authorization for the funds from the committee of Congress. Con- 
gress had already made the money available. 

Mr. Correr. Did you understand that the Bureau of the Budget 
had given its consent to the spending of the 465 million dollars by 
this memorandum of May 7, 1946? 

Colonel Inuic. On this date if I had been in receipt of this mem- 
orandum I certainly would have felt that the Bureau of the Budget 
had given their consent. 

Mr. Corrrr. I notice the budget officer said that the Bureau of the 
Budget had been informally advised. 

Colonel Inuic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And I wonder what authorization you had from the 
Bureau of the Budget that you could go ahead at this time. 

Colonel Inu1c. We did not need any additional authorization. You 
may recall that the replacing appropriation money was in the revolv- 
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ing fund which came back directly to the chief of service at that time. 
He had the money available. 

Mr. Correr. Just previously I thought you said you could not do 
anything without the Bureau of the Budget’s sanction and authority— 
in your last answer here. 

Colonel Inuie. No, sir. If we did not have the money we would 
lave to present a full justification to the Bureau of the Budget prior 
to release of the money. 

Mr. Correr. But you have already told us that you turned back 
$938 million. 

Colonel In1ic. Not at this time. 

Mr. Correr. No; a little later, but you had it. 

Colonel Inuic. We had it. 

Mr. Corrrer. And you could have spent it all. 

Colonel Initia. We could have spent it all. 

Mr. Correr. And there was no point in your going to the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Colonel Inu1c. Not at this particular time. 

Mr. Correr. Then why didn’t you go to Congress, as the Under 
Secretary requested # 

Colonel Inxie. That is the point I am making. In other words, 
when the Under Secretary stated his desires in having the matter 
brought before the committee of Congress, although that is not 
brought out here, the proper body to contact with respect to the 
spending of funds would have been the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Correr. Then there was somebody below the Under Secretary 
at that time who superimposed their judgment on his request. 

Colonel Iniic. No, 1 wouldn’t say that because I don’t have the 
records. 

Mr. Corrrer. That is what appears to have happened, according to 
your explanation, isn’t it? 

Colonel Inu1e. At that time the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the budget officer for the W ar Department were to- 
gether, I would say, on the average of 2 or 3 times a week, and what 
they discussed, I am not in a position to say. There were so many 
matters for them to discuss, including the 1947 appropriation act, 
which was before the House at this time. 

Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman, may we introduce this latest memoran- 
dum, dated May 7, 1946, addressed to the Under Secretary from 
Maj. Gen. George J. Richards, and also the second endorsement to 
that letter, dated - same day, May 7, 1946, addressed to the com- 
manding general, Army Service Forces, and signed by G. K. Heiss, 
brigadier general, GSC, executive. 

Mr. RrmutmMan. Without objection, the 2 documents, which are on 
1 sheet, will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(Documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[First endorsement] 


OFFICE OF THE BUDGET OFFICER 
FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1946. 
To UNbrER SECRETARY OF WAR, 


The Bureau of the Budget has been informally advised of the proposal to under- 
take at this time a program to provide new uniforms for the Army by July 1, 
1948, at a cost not to exceed $465 million; and that the program will be financed 
with $90 million from current appropriations, $100 million from fiscal year 
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194546 replacing funds and the remainder from 1946-47 replacing funds. It was 
indicated that this method of procurement spread over the proposed period of 
time was in accord with their views. 
GEORGE J. RICHARDS, 
Major General, General Staff Corps, 
Budget Officer for the War Department. 





[Second endorsement] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
May 7, 1946. 
To COMMANDING GENERAL, ARMY SERVICE FORCES. 

1. Attention is invited to first endorsement above from the Budget Officer of the 
War Department. 

2. The Under Secretary approves the program for the procurement of clothing 
as outlined in attached memorandum from the Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, to the Under Secretary of War, dated April 30, 1946, subject t 
the limitations contained in the first endorsement above, namely: (1) That con 
tracts let in the present fiscal year be limited to $190 million and (2) that the 
remainder of the program be contracted for subsequent to the first of July 1946 
using 1946-47 replacing funds for this purpose. 

By direction of the Under Secretary of War: 

G. K. HEtss, 
Brigadier General, General Staff Corps, 
Erecutive. 

Mr. Correr. Now we are up to the point where the Bureau of the 
Budget had been informally advised on the spending of this $465 
million on this uniform par am. 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, si 

Mr. Correr. Where do we go from there? 

Colonel Inuie. On that same day the Under Secretary notified the 
Commanding General of Army Service Forces that the program was 
approved with the fund limitations as prescribed by the Budget Officer 
for the War Department, with the further proviso that a balance of 
the program be deferred until the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Corrrr. That was just « carrying out this, was made pursuant 
to the memorandum of May 7? It is a logical follow-through. 

Colonel Inia. No, sir; that had an additional implication. That 
had a direct tie-in with his egwest to see the Members of Congress 
because by deferring that part of the program he did two things. 
He deferred part of the regular program which had to be picked up 
in the 1947 act, and then by deferring the part of the program to be 
undertaken with fiscal year 1946-47 replacing money, he made it prac- 
tically a part of the 1948 program which would be submitted about 
6 months hence. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wonder if I might inquire about the meaning of 
replacing money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rieniman. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We have discussed replacing appropriations and re- 
placing money. Will you please clarify that for the record at this 
point ¢ 

Colonel Iutre. Yes, sir. 

The replacing appropriation was nothing more than a working 

capital fund, so to speak, as authorized by the Congress for various 
activities, under the control of the different chiefs of services who 
had certain missions to perform which required the sale of certain 
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types of their commodities; such as, the operation of the commissary 
store and the clothing stores under the Quartermaster General. 

Funds were therefore provided for the operation of those stores, 
and as the goods were sold and the money collected, deposits were 
made to a replacing appropriation which automatic: ally became avail- 
able to ae chief of service to re purchase those items which were sold 
in order to replenish his stocks, and ship the goods where they were 
ieeded. 

Mr. Lantarr. In connection with the two appropriations out of 
which these purchases were funded, we have the QMSA, which I 
assume 1s a quartermaster supplemental account. 

Colonel Inxie. No, sir, that is the straight appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 under the title Quartermaster Service, Army. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And the RQSA is Replacing Quartermaster Service, 
Army ¢ 

Colonel Inuic. Yes, sir; those are the working capital appropri- 
ations, 

Mr. Lantrarr. And the FY 3/6 is 1948-46 ? 

Colonel [ul IG. Yes. sIr. 

That was continued on. Normally a replacing appropriation car- 
ried a 2-year symbol, available for obligation in the year in which it 
was collected and good the following year, but during the war the 
Congress continued the appropriation on through from 1943 to 1946 
because of the accounting difficulties overseas. It took a much longer 
time to get a tab on those funds, and thereby ere authorized us 
to carry that symbol, and made the money more or less continue 
through 1946. At that time we were reverting to the 2-year appro- 
priation, that is available for obligation the year in whic h it was col- 
lected and cood for the followi ng year. 

Mr. Lanrarr. This RQSA for FY 3/6 in the amount of $69 million 
some odd, in theory would that be new money or would that be part 
of your capitalization which had accumulated from Quartermaster 
sales 

Colonel In11c. It was not new money but it is money that had 
accrued from sales of various types of uniform garments. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When those sales are made by (Juartermaster sales, 
do they theoretically go into the fund subject to reuse, or do the 
proceeds go to Treasury ¢ 

Colonel Inu1c. No; it was automatic. The moment a sale was made 
the money was deposited wherever the transaction occurred throughout 
the world, and it was eve ntually received back and immediately made 
available for reobligation w ithout further reference to anybody. 

Mr. Lantarr. It was an automatic replacement based on balances 
available in that fund; is that correct ? 

Colonel Inia. Yes, sir; in those times the money came back to him 
automatically. 

Mr. Lanrarr. There was no specific dollar appropriation in the 
period fiscal years 1948-46 for QMSA. It was merely a language 
appropriation of amounts collected from sales; is that right ? 

Colonel Inuiec. You wouldn’t find reference to that other than in the 
amount in the annual budget. In asking for new money you never 
made reference, as a general rule, to your replacing appropriations 
except when in need of additional funds. In this p: articular instance 
we had to ask Congress for about $300 million in the fiscal year 1942 
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to help establish the new uniform program which was financed out 
of this replacing account. There is additional working capital re- 
quired because of the tremendous aspects of this worldwide operation. 
However, in the second recission we gave back the money that was 
provided in 1942. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t there a proviso in the granting of that money in 
1942 that the lump sum that was given to that revolving fund be 
returned when the job had been completed ? 

Colonel ILu1G. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. So, your giving back wasn’t a voluntary thing such as 
“Here, we are through with it. Take it back.” But that particular 
amount had strings attached to it; is that correct ? 

Colonel In11c. Not froma legal point of view, from a moral point of 
view only, and it was in the hearings that Congress stated “O. K., if 
the Quartermaster General feels he needs that additional amount of 
money to finance this program it is a big war, and we will gladly make 
the money available, but we want to be sure we get it back.” 

Mr. Correr. Morally, wouldn’t it be extended to all the replacement 
tunds that would have come into this pot for financing ¢ 

Colonel In11e. Certainly, all money not required for other purposes, 
it would certainly extend. 

Mr. Correr. I do not quite square that with your statement that you 
did not have to go to Congress to undertake a gigantic program like 
this out of the replacing fund. Aren’t you splitting hairs when you 
return the original $200 million or $300 million and you consider the 
other loose money ? 

Colonel Inuie. During that year we had stayed out of the market 
entirely due to the civilian demands. 

Mr. Correr. During what year ? 

Colonel In11e. During fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. Correr. But here you were going in with a $900 million pro- 
gram, 

Colonel Ittie. That is right, but for obligation only $190 million. 
We had not been doing any procurement during the entire yea 

Mr. Correr. That was because the war was ended. 

Colonel Itu1e. There were still additional demands coming up from 
time to time. 

Mr. Correr. You were stopping those. That was just the impetus 
that the wartime motion had produced. 

Colonel Itiie. It was normal. We would not be embarking on 
anything like we had the preceding years, but I am merely pointing 
out that we had not been in the market at that time and our money 
was gradually accruing, even the money we would use to replenish 
inventory. 

Mr. Correr. Because you were geared to the wartime operation. 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes; but there were certain items which were going 
down, which even in the new uniform program were substitutes for 
obsolete intems, and which we would have put on contract months be- 
fore. 

Mr. Lanrarr. This replacing program is to replace inventory items 
which have dropped below your stock control levels, is that correct ? 

Colonel In1te. That is correct, or to replenish that inventory with 
a newer item which could be construed as a substitute for an older 
item. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. During the period that you were using these replacing 
funds, there was more money coming into your replacing fund than 
was actually expended or charged up to your overcoat program ? 

Colonel Inxi1c. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. Because during that time we had started our surplus 
sales, had we not ¢ 

Colonel Innie. We had not started them, but War Assets Adminis- 
tration was in the market with many of the war surpluses at that time. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you recall whether or nor any of the replacement 
funds used here were proceeds realized from the sale of overcoats? 

Colonel] Inu1c. No; any proceeds from sales of surplus property 
automatically reverted to the Treasury. That was turned over gratu- 
itously to the War Assets Administration. We were never allowed, 
except when the item was standard stock and within the stock 
levels— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Of course in theory your replacement funds are to 
be used when your inventory is below your stock level needs. 

Colonel Inxic. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. As a matter of fact, subsequent events have proven 
that. the overcoat level was above anticipate d needs, so in theory you 
had no right to use the replacement funds then ¢ 

Colonel Intie. No; I wouldn’t say that if we had a full stock level of 
a certain type of shoe, and if we decided to go into a new type of shoe 
that would eventually replace the shoe which we had full stock levels, 
but which at the same time we had proven for reasonable disposition, it 
would have been perfectly all right for us to use replacing money as 
long as our working capital fund could st oni it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You wouldn’t use replacing money until after your 
stock level had dropped on the old shoe to where you needed procure- 
ment on the new type shoe. 

Colonel Inuie. It would all depend on the lead time of phasing in 
this new program. 

In this particular program, the schedule, the delivery schedules in- 
volved, were practically those established by the contractors. That 
wus the reason for getting under way right now, that is, back in the 
early spring of 1946, with a target date in the future. That was ab- 
normal as far as the stretchout to fiscal year 1948 was concerned. 

Mr. Lanvarr. What is the RQSA today? What is it set at today, 
what figure, in dollars and cents? 

Colonel Inx1ie. It is $200 million, $250 million, $300 million; around 
that figure. 

Mr. Lantarr. If this fund is capitalized at $300 million and you 
sell during the year $100 million through quartermas ster sales, when 
you come to Congress for your appropriation for the following fiscal 
year, will you then ask for $200 million in order to recapitalize the 
$300 million ? 

Colonel Inuie. On a system like that, theoretically that is what we 
would have done, but today we are on what is known as a stock-fund 
system where our entire stock is capitalized and the only money we can 
ask for each year is that amount of money to take care of the new issues, 
plus the funds to cover the soldier’s clothing monetary monthly 
allowance. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the difference in that and the way you worked 
this financing here in 1946? 
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Colonel Inu16. This entire stock is capitalized today. That is in the 
continental United States it is limited to depots, and as we issue to 
stations the stock is paid for, the stock fund is replenished with cash. 
The stock fund always remains status quo. The major difference, of 
course, is that under the old system the soldiers were civen issues in 
kind, each item paid for by the straight appropriation with sales lim 
i:ed to officers. 

Under the new system the Government gives the soldier the cash and 
lie buys his own needs from a sales outlet. 

Mr. Lantarr. The money appropriated back in 1946 to the individ 
ual for clothing and equipage would go into this fund; is that right ¢ 

Colonel Inu1a. It would bea part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanvarr. That is where it was generated. 

Colonel Ituic. Except that we had other large-sized customers in 
those day s which we do not have today, such as the Army Iixe hange 
Service, and that is where we had this particul: ar clothing for sale to 
officers as well as to enlisted men. The bulk of the cash came from the 
worldwide sales to the officer personnel. That was the source of 
collections. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Am I correct in my understanding that your con- 
tention is that the money spent was out of these replacing funds and 
the regular appropriations of moneys that you had a general author- 
ization of the Congress to expend, and then the bureau of the Budget 
authorized you to expend a certain portion of that under your general 
authorization ? 

Colonel Inu1e. That is correct. 

Mr. Rrenitman, Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ixarp. The period of spring, 1946, I believe you called a fluid 
period, and there was a period of demobilization so far as the Army 
was concerned, wasn’t there? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. A period of retrenchment the members of the service 
were going through, is that right? 

Colonel Inurie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. Isn’t it true also that those who were planning for the 
Army did not know exactly what the strength would be for the fore- 
seeable future? Congress and everyone was interested primarily in 
demobilization, isn’t that right? 

Colonel Int1c. The pendulum was starting to swing, but we did 
have our plans practically pegged at about 1 million men. 

Mr. Ixarp. I am wondering what the thinking was that caused them 
to select this particular time to undertake initi ially a program to con- 
tract for a new standard uniform that would cost approximately $1 
billion in the spring of 1946? What was the thinking back of that 
initial decision’ If I am correct in my understanding of these memo- 
randa, it was first reflected in the memorandum of Aprii 30, 1946. 

Colonel Inxiic. It was a time considered by the Army as more 
or less opportune to swing into a new type better uniform. You had 
the full wartime experience behind them. The Army was plagued 
with demobilization. We could see recruiting would be difficult un- 
less we had a fairly decent uniform to offer the people. 

The Doolittle Board report had been released, in which it was de- 
cided that officers and enlisted men should be clothed in essentially 
the same type of uniform. 
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Mr. IxArp. When did the Air Force go into their blues? 

Colonel Inx1e. It started coming out late in 1948 and they were 
pretty well in by the fall of 1949. However, they still were not com- 
plete as far as the enlisted men were concerned. They were as far 
as the officers were concerned. 

It was not until late 1950 that the Air Force actually swung into 
the blue uniform for the enlisted men. 

Mr. Ikarp. Has the Army as of now changed to any new-type uni- 
form? Has this program which was recommended to be adopted on 
\pril 30, 1946, been carried out ¢ 

Colonel In1ic. The major segment of it has, sir. The shade 33, 
jacket and trousers was the prime garment of the Army. There are 
other phases which did not go into full effect, but I think the major 
portion of that program went into effect. 

Mr. Rrentman,. Mr. Holifield ¢ 

Mr. Houirteip. Your testimony shows that between the Ist of May 
and the 10th of June, a period of about 40 days, this program was very 
intensively studied and revised. 

Where did the original program for standard uniforms come 
from? Did it come from the Chiefs of Staff down, or from the 
(Juartermaster Corps up / 

Colonel Inxuic. It came, undoubtedly, from the field and from the 
Chiefs of the services, referred to by the Commanding General, 
\rmy Service Forces. I do not think this program came up from the 
Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Houiriextp. It would come from the services to the Quarter- 
master General and the (Juartermaster General would voice the pro- 
gram to the Budget Bureau for appropriation ¢ 

Colonel Ininwe. Field recommendations to the various chiefs of 
services, both from the Air Force and the eround forces are retfer- 
red to the Quartermaster General for technical review. In other 
words, the Quartermaster Corps Technical Committee was very 
much involved in various discusisons and aspects of this program, 
general statement that would place the focal point of 
the source of each particular item would be difficult to do. It 
came from many sources, some of which were from our top com- 
manders in the field. Some had impetus from the boards such as the 
Doolittle Board. 

Also the Quartermaster Corps took a keen interest in it, and his re- 
search people had much to do in this, so it was just about the blos- 
soming out stage in mid-fiseal year 1946. 

Mr. Houtrreip. This directive of March 1946, circular No. 88, ad- 
vocated an expenditure of about $976 million for the new standard 
uniform. 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir, $934 million. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That amount of money was on hand. It was the 
residue, you might say, from wartime holdover appropriations; was 
it not ¢ 

Colonel In1ie. No, it was not what you would call a hold-over 
from appropriations. 

Mr. Horirreip. The 1942-43 appropriations had been held over; 
were they not? 
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Colonel Inuic. Not a holdover. You might 
tal fund had gradually built itself up from sales during the last 
few years. No money had been appropriated, but actually the sales 
materialized much in excess of what they were originally expected, 
and there is no question that the working capital accounts had excess 
money in them, more than was required to finance the normal work- 
ing requirement sof the \rmy at that time. 


say the working capi- 


Mr. Hortrrenp. So there was’ an accumulation of funds which 
would ordinarily be sub ject to recisison / 
Colonel] Ini. I wouk | Say SO; yes . Sir. 


Mr. Houirterp. Notwithstanding this 1 huge accumulation of funds 
you had been able to furnish over 16 million men with their uniforms 
during the war, had you not, from other appropriations ¢ 
Colonel It11G. Yes, sir; money was provided by Congress to furnish 
those uniforms without reimbursement, with no effect on the working 
capital appropriation. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Except for the officers. 

Colonel Inte. Except for the officers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. And it was out of the officers’ amount that the 
cumulation did occur? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir: recognizing at that time that the officers 
wore practically all the items that the enlisted men wore, and all those 
items had to be stocked at those sales outlets. 

Mr. Houirte.p. Previous testimony shows that you had a very im- 
perfect knowledge of inventory at that time, and I will refer spe 
cifically on this point to the number of overcoats that were in field 
and station stocks. 

Colonel Inuie. I feel if you would defer that question for a little 
later, the supply people are here. 

Mr. Houtrievp. All right; we will de fer it . but the previous testi- 
mony shows that you h: ad no concept of how many overcoats at that 

ime were in stock. 

Colonel Inte. They had an accurate tabulation so far as the depot 
stocks are concerned. The estimate was more or less involved with 
returns worldwide to the Qu: artermaster Corps control. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. I will yield to the counsel on the question he wishes 
to ask, and then I would like to be re-recognized. 

Mr. Correr. You mentioned that there was a straight appropriation 
for this particular type of overcoat, and I think you said it was in the 

1947 fiscal year budget. 

Colonel Inti. Yes, sir; that was action taken by General Richards. 

Mr. Correr. When would that approval have been obtained ? 

Colonel Inti. The approval for the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Correr. When would it have come to Congress? 

Colonel Inu1e. In May or June of 1946. 

Mr. Correr. Did you ask and receive a certain amount for a speci- 
fied number of these particular overcoats at that particular time? 

Colonel Intute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. How many did you ask for and what money did you 
receive for this? 


» ac- 
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Colonel Initia. We asked for and received the funds in the amount 
of $29,649,972, for a total of 898,484 overcoats. 

Mr. Correr. What reason did you give for that request ? 

Colonel Inx1e. It was part of the new uniform program coming 
into being. 

Mr. Correr. Didn’t you give us an excuse of the low stock position 
of the old? 

Colonel Inia. No; we didn’t give that as an excuse for the program. 

Mr. Correr. I am sorry about that word, but as a justification. 

Colonel Inx1e. The question was raised in the process of the hear- 
ings as to how many of the old overcoats for which these are to be 
substituted and to be replaced—the question was asked, “How many 
do you have now on hand?” 

Mr. Correr. Do you have a transcript of the record that took place 
at your particular hearings on this appropriation hearing ¢ 

Colonel Intute. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Correr. Will you furnish us a copy of that, please? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir; I think I have it in there. It is on tab V. 

Mr. Correr. I see your budget list, but I do not see the excerpt from 
the congressional hearing. Oh,I am sorry. I have it now. 

You do not have the date on this, but there appeared to be a con- 
versation between Mr. Engel of the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations and yourself. You advised of the amount needed, and Mr. 
Engel said: 

Ir. ENceL. How many of the old overcoats do you have on hand, very many? 

General FELDMAN. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. EnGev. Will you insert that in the record? 

Colonel ILLIc, Yes, sir 

And you placed in the record the number of overcoats on hand as 
being 572.750. 

This is right at the same time that you were undertaking the pro- 
curement with these other funds, is it not ? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir; it was all closely related. 

Mr. Correr. Was this supposed to be the 800,000 that you were 
using? Was that in addition to the 1,262,000? 

Colonel Inr1e. Offhand I would say it is in addition to the 1,262,000. 

Mr. Corrrr. You did not get those coats, did you? 

Colonel Iniig. I am not in a position to answer that question, but 
from my knowledge of the later procurement and the changes, I am 
sure that we did not buy those coats in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Correr. What did you do with that money? Do you think it 
was turned back to the Treasury ? 

Colonel In11e. It was a 1-year appropriation in the fiscal year 1947. 
lhese were no further rescissions and the money would have expired 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Correr. Could it have been used for other articles of clothing? 

Colonel In114¢. It could have been used for other articles of clothing 
duri ing that year, yes, sir, that were properly programed. 

Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman, may this extract from the testimony 
from whie h I have just read, and also the extract of items and amounts 
for the clothing be included in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Rreuitman. Yes; they will be included. 
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(Extracts above referred to are as follows :) 
[Extract] 


Clothing, enlisted men, fiscal year 1947, estimates to Congress 


















Unit cost Quantity Amount 

1. Apron, baker, butcher, cook, with bib $0. 63 79, 135 $49, 855 
2. Arrow, service, bronze 02 359. 127 7 183 
3. Badge, aviation 58 285, 019 165, 311 

Belt, leather, enlisted men for military police 60 RS 500 
5. Boots, rubber, hit 4.22 5, 654 23, 860 
6. Boots, rubber, knee 2. 99 9, 464 28, 297 
7. Brassard, arm, military police ol 62, 695 19, 435 
8. Braid, rayon cord edge 03 65, 000 1. 950 
9. Cap, garrison, cotton, khaki, enlisted men 53 488, 94] 259, 139 
10. Cap, garrison, olive drab, wool . 98 214, 804 210, 508 
11. Coat, baker and cook, white 1.88 16, 000 0, 080 
12. Drawers, cotton, shorts 455 3, 745, 426 1, 685, 442 
13. Glove inserts, wool SO 611, 520 180, 216 
14. Gloves, mosquito 22 77, 350 17, O17 
15. Glove shells, leather 1. 60 496, 129 953, 806 
16. Insignia, shoulder sleeve 12 | 11,819, 962 1, 418, 395 
17. Insignia, miscellaneous 791, 661 
18. Insignia, sleeve, chevron, service, cotton and wool . a2 10, 147, 624 1, 217, 715 
19. Insignia, sleeve, service stripe, wool... -_- 04 3, 914, 785 156, 591 
20, Jacket, field, M-1943 10. 86 83, 280 904, 421 
21. Jackets, mountain and arctic 11. 83 8, 951 105, 890 
22. Jacket, field, wool, olive drab 15. 24 558, 466 8, 511, 022 
23. Jumper, dungaree 1. 58 8, 070 2, 751 
24. Necktie, cotton mohair, khaki 27 1, 292, 368 348, 939 
25. Overcoat, trench type 33. 00 898, 484 29, 649, 972 
26. Overshoes, arctic 3.13 317, 590 994, 057 
27. Shirt, cotton, khaki, enlisted men 2.09 2, 734, 731 5, 715, 588 
28. Shirt, sweat, grey . 76 2, 000 1 
29. Shoes, athletic, high 1.14 1, 627, 289 1, 855 
30. Shoes, boat, safety sole 1. 91 2,000 | 
31. Shoes, low quarter, tan 3. 84 1, 786, 052 6 
32. Shoes, service, composition sole 3.95 1, 892, 767 7; 
33. Shorts, athletic 1. 06 1, 370, 460 1, 452, 
34. Socks, cotton, tan 22 1, 656, 200 364, 364 
35. Strap, shoulder, military police 1. 04 14, 692 15, 280 
36. Suit, 1-piece amphibious. -. 2 34.11 425 14, 497 
37. Support athletic 40 1, 998, 967 799, 587 
38. Suspenders, trousers 13 163, 800 0, 434 
39. Trousers, baker 1 cook, wt 1. 81 73, 304 132, 680 


40. Trousers, cotton, khaki, enlisted men 


2.85 2, 800, 928 7, 982, 645 

41. Trousers, dungaree 1. 58 7, 882 12, 454 
42. Trousers, fleld, wool, serge, o. d. specification ‘ 7.81 529, 894 4, 138, 472 
43. Undershirt, wool 1. 58 666, 120 1, 052, 470 
Total. ‘ ea de - SS ohne I al 85, 999, 491 


[Extract] 


TESTIMONY—COMBINATION OVERCOAT AND RAINCOAT—HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1947 


Mr. Encer. Now, I note you have in item 25 on project 131, on page 409, 898, 
484 trench coats—overcoats, trench type, regular trench coats. 

Colonel Iti1e. That is the new trench coat. 

Mr. ENGEL. $29,649,000. 

reneral FELDMAN. That is right. They replace the old-style overcoat and 
raincoat. 

Mr. ENGEL. Is that the combination? 

General FELDMAN. The combination. 

Mr. ENGeL. Combination coat with a raincoat and wool coat that fits inside? 

General FrLtpMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Enceu. For winter use—interchangeable? 

Colonel true. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enaer. How many of the old overcoats do you have on hand, very many? 

General FELDMAN. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. ENGEL. Will you insert that in the record? 

Colonel Ituia. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows:) 
“Number of overcoats on hand. 572.750.” 


Mr. ENGeL. That will be shown in your regular supply, anyhow. 
General FELDMAN, Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lantaff. Was that an appropriation ? 

Colonel Iniic. He is speaking of the straight appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 now, and General Richards had moved a seoment of 
thi program into fiscal year 1947 in order to get it before Congress. 

Mr. Riruiman. It is my understanding that the 800,000 and the 
request for the $29 million is in addition to the 1,262,000 overcoats 
that you were procuring out of the 1946 fund. 

Colonel In1ic. As 1 stated, that is the way it would appear to me 
at the moment. 

Mr. Riruiman. Isn’t that actually the truth of the matter? 

Colonel Innic. I am sure that Colonel Dyekman might know the 
full requirement in order that each man in the Army would receive a 
coat, and the distril on requirements of the pipeline would be cov- 
ered in order that the proper number of overcoats would be on hand. 

Mr. Rrentman. When you went before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee before Congressman Engel, you stated vou wanted $29 million 
to procure SUO.000 overcoats. ; 

Colonel [LLIG. Yes, r. 

Mr. Rreutman. And you wanted it out of the fiscal year 1947 
funds. 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreniuman. And the other transaction was prior to that and 
you were taking it out of the replacement fund for the procurement of 


1.262.000 overcoats and your evidence for the need of this fund was 


that vou had on hand 572.750 overcoats, to the best of your knowledge 
at that time. That was eiven in the early part of 1946, is that not 
richt, for 1947 ? 

Colonel Inute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rresuman. But it was for 1947 appropriations 4 

Colonel Innie. Yes, sir; I merely pointed out, Mr. Riehlman, that I 
do not have the actual fioure that represented the quantity of overcoats 

he $69 million presented to the Bureau. 

The quantity might have been 1.262.000. It might have been less than 


1 


= 1 
ntended t » be procured wit 1 


that or it might have been more than that. 

Mr. Rreurman. You had some knowledge of that when you came 
before the Appropriations Committee, of what had transpired up to 
that time and what vou had some intention of doing with that revolving 
fund or the replacement fund for the procurement of overcoats? 

Colonel Iniie. Yes, s 

Mr. Rreutman. And you went for 800,000 more, which would have 
eiven vou 2,062,000 ov reoats if vou had gotten the fund and the pro 


( ( 1 wi rone through. 


tT 
Mr. Rrentman. So you would have something over 2,062,000 
ovel vat , 
Mr. J 
Mr. ] 
Mr. I 


ANTAFF. For 1 million men. 
tIEHLMAN. That is right. 
loirreLy. The Quartermaster Corps had on hand 572,000 over- 


coats ou did not include the overcoats that were in the field and 


tation stocks. 9 d I he lieve The pre ous evidence 3] ows there were at 
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least 1 million overcoats on hand in those field and station stocks 
If I am wrong in that, it can be corrected in the testimony later. 

This was through lack of inventory control and faulty type of inven 
tory control which did not include those inventories in the field and 
station stocks. You, of course, did not know about those. 

Then you asked for $69 million in 1946 to procure 800,000 additional 
overcoats, and then you utilized $45 million more out of this residue of 
funds to procure the coats to add to this figure of 1,200,000, which gives 
a total of 2,570,000 coats without. taking into consideration the stock 
that was in the field and stations stock, which if they were another 

million would give you 3,575,000 total overcoats on hand, approxi 
mately, to supply 1 million men, in the face of demobilization. 

At that time it was well known to the Quartermaster Corps that 
there was a tremendous scarcity of woolens for civilian clothing. 
Be ing in the clot] ng business mvself : it that time, I remember that 
all retail clo thing people were on quoti is from the different manufae 
turers of men’s clothing, and the price of yardage had gone sky-hig 
with controls taken off. 

We were in the process of demobilization. We had a tremendous 
accumulation of war debt. 

It seems to me that the Quartermaster Corps looked upon this $493 
million fund from prior appropriations and found it an opportune 
time to utilize it for the purpose of buying the new uniforms and 
putting them into effect. 

Your chronology of procurement here shows to the committee with 
out doubt that you moved very fast from May 7 to June 10 to issue the 
order to buy it. It was necessary then for Mr. Jacobson to move with 
extraordinary haste to put that into effect before June 30. 

So, the committee must draw the inference from that testimony 
that you have given us that: 

No. 1. You did not know how many overcoats you had in stock be- 
cause of a faulty inventory control. 

No. 2. With your request for the 800,000 overcoats and your appro 
priation for that you sought new money when there was plenty of 
money in your account to handle it. 

No. 3. You utilized your money to procure 1,200,000 additional 
overcoats, and 

No. 4. You had plans to spend $934 million if it had not been for 
pressure being brought to bear through revision and rescission to keep 
you from spending that. 

If I have misstated any of these facts or any of your testimony, why 
you have opportunity to reply to it and straighten me out on any of 
these matters. 

Mr. Rreatman. Do you have any question of the Colonel, or do you 
ask for an answer. 

Mr. Hoturrrevp. I am asking for his answer now. 

Colonel In1ie. I do not think you could arrive at a general conclu- 
sion that there was any faulty inventory system or inventory control 
system. 

Mr. Hottrretp. When your Quartermaster Corps released a stock 
of overcoats to the field stations you wrote them off as far as you were 
concerned. You had no further concern of the account: ability of those 
overcoats so far as inventory was concerned. 
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Colonel Intic. No, but the stations were controlled through com- 
mand channels with the figures approved by the General Staff and the 
Quartermaster General, based on 90 days prior issue, and it was a 
function of command to monitor those stations’ stocks. 

Mr. Howirrevp. But as far as your replacement was concerned those 
overcoats were written off. That might be justified at a time when 
we were in war and when the multiple issue of those overcoats was 
going on, each current month. 

However, you were then faced with a cessation of issuance of field 
and station overcoats to a great extent, aid the factor then of accumu- 
lated, unissued stock should have been taken into consideration, and, 
as I understand it, you did not, and you have since changed your inven- 
tory system to where you do have knowledge of the numbers that are in 
field and station stocks. 

Colonel Itx1e. I think on that point there might have been a wrong 
impression conveyed at the last hearing in the requirement studies that 
were prepared for you as well as any other item. Consideration was 

iven to those stocks, in other words, returns from posts, camps, and 
stations, even though the Quartermaster General did not have actual 
control. In other words, his accounting system was accurate to the 
level of his control, namely, his depots. 

Mr. Horirrerp. But that level was not transferred to you and the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Dow. My name is Melvin Dow, and I am from the Department 
Counselor’s office. We have a witness who will testify on this at 
greater length, but I want to make a brief comment on Mr. Holifield’s 
remarks now. Ido not think it is accurate to say that we wrote off the 
overcoats issued to posts, camps, and stations, or to overseas troops. 
We did keep an account of those. 

We expected a certain percentage to come back, and we furnished 
to the committee a supply control study of the number of World 
War II overcoats that were to come back. You are correct in saying 
that we did not give an accurate estimate. We estimated we would 
get back 1,019,000. We got back some 475,000 more than we expected. 

In addition, I think it is somewhat misleading to say that we planned 
to use this total of overcoats for a 1-million-man army. Records which 
were also given to the committee showed that we ple inned to use the 
World War II overcoats to equip civilian components, including the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserve Corps, the ROTC, and an 
anticipated universal military training corps. Those requirements, I 
think, came to something like 2 million, and this figure must be con- 
sidered along with the 1-million-man Regular Army as part of our 
issue requirement. 

Mr. Rresiman. Did we have any appropriations at that time for 
these functions to carry on the program you are anticipating at this 
time ? 

Mr. Dow. I assume we did not have universal military training. 

Mr. Risutman. No: you certainly did not. 

Mr. Dow. On the other hand, I am wondering whether we would 
have had adequate lead time to equip a UMT corps if we had not 
undertaken plans before it was created. 

Mr. Rrentman. You were anticipating a program that you had no 
appropriations to carry on or no legislation. 
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Mr. Dow. I don’t know whether that is so for the ROTC or the 
Reserve Corps. But on the universal military training you are right. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Was it not particularly for the purpose of justify- 
ing a procurement ? 

Mr. Dow. I have not seen any evidence that will substantiate that. 

Mr. Houtrietp. You gave a figure of 572,000 overcoats on hand. 
That did not include, did it, the overcoats which were in field and 
station stocks? That was the actual overcoat inventory in + the Quar- 
termaster Corps warehouse, is that right? I am addressing that 
question to Colonel Illig. 

Colonel In11c. The figure I furnished represented depot stock of 
572,000. 

Mr. Horirteip. You did ask for money for 800,000 more overcoats 
in your regular appropriations. 

Colonel Inna. A new type of an overcoat, an overcoat that was 
intended to be a substitute, both for an overcoat and for a raincoat. 
The two were not integrated. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Was that this overcoat with the leggings? 

Colonel Inia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And you did buy 1,200,000 of those coats in the 
year 1946? 

Colonel In11¢. With cloth on hand in depots, and cloth that was 
not short, and with contract schedules more or less laid out by the 
contractors. They did not anticipate difficulty in undert: aking this 
work, which was all cut, make, and trim. 

Mr. Rrevuman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. In testifying be fore the Appropriat tions Committee and 
asking for the additional 1,500,000 coats, did you tell the Appropri 
tions Committee about these 1,262,000 coats ¢ 

Colonel Itu1e. In the testimony Sey to in the hearings, it is 
not brought out at all, but I haven’t checked the subsequent testimony 
The entire program, the various items in the program were eventual ily 
discussed. They are part of the new equipment program. 

Mr. Porr. But you were there testifying before the Appropri: itions 
Committee and you knew about the 1,262,000 overcoat proposition 
and in attempting to justify the new appropriation why would it not 
have been pertinent there to have brought that to the attention of 
the Appropriations Committee ? 

Coloned Inuic. It would not have been something that you would 
normally offer. The program had been fully justified before the 
Bureau of the Budget. The money was available. We would not 
volunteer information on an irrelevant point or something we are 
doing now when we are asking for new money. It is to be expected 
that certain programs are under way. As an example, we would not 
tell Congress about shoe contracts now in being unless requested to 
furnish the information. This was a future requirement. 

Mr. Porr. As a matter of fact, if you had told them about those 
1,262,000 overcoats on this contract more than likely you would not 
have gotten the authorization for the additional 500,000, 

Colonel In11¢. I don’t know, sir. Based on the requirement studies 
that would have been presented at the time, it is difficult to determine 
now what would have happened. Based on the purpose or use of the 
old coat and the quantity of the new coat that would be required to 
phase it in, in my estimation we could have justified the proposed 
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contracts. They were all in favor of the new-type equipment. Every- 
body was in back of it. The Doolittle Board, too, It was a question 
of circumstance and time from the viewpoint of the people in 
authority. 

Mr. Rieuiman. In view of the fact that you knew about this letter 
that the Under Secretary had written asking that the Appropriations 
Committee be informed in re spe ct to this procurement, and that there 
should be some hesitancy on the part of procuring them, you had this 
information when you went before Mr. Engel’s committee, did you 
not ¢ 

Colonel Inuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. But you hesitated to inform the Appropriations 
Committee at that time, and you had had access to the Under Secre- 
tary’s letter; isn’t that correct, and you knew about it 

Colonel Inu1c. I might have known about it, and again I might have 
not known about it; I do not recall the quantity. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Can you let 1,262,000 overcoats pass through your 
mind casually when you are testifying for 800,000 more ? 

Colonel Inric. I didn’t mean it in that sense. If I had the informa- 
tion—if I had been aware of what the Under Secretary had told Gen- 
eral Richards, I still in all probability wouldn’t have mentioned 
word of it. It was not my responsibility to go into those matters, but 
I merely wanted to point out—— 

Mr. Rrenuman. Of course, you knew how many overcoats you had 
on hand, and you knew you were in the process of procuring 1,262,000 
additional, plus t he fact that you were the sre asking for 800,000 addi- 
tional. 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rmutman. And you mean to tell the committee that at that 
time it was of no ania ‘est to the Appropriations Committee, and it 
was a casual thing and had no bearing on that appropriation and had 
no importance ? 

Colonel Itzic. Only from my point of view, it was entirely a new 
item that had no bearing on the overcoat in stock. If the plan was 
sound, and the fund requirements prope r—if we could dispose of the 
old coat during the phase-in period, there was no— 

Mr. Rreniman. But you did not have all that information. 

Colonel Inuic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrenuman. And you are confident of that? 

Colonel Inuie. Everybody had that information. We knew this was 
a new item. 

Mr. Rreuiman. You know as well as I do, Colonel, that when you 
come before the aporepee ons Committee you are supposed to be 
pretty well equipped with the information and all the activities in 
your de ‘partment, and you are not supposed to mislead any Appro- 
priations Committee into thinking anything but the truth as to what 
the facts are, and you knew that you had 572,000 coats, you knew you 
were procuring 1.262.000 coats. — i 

Colonel Itz1¢. That is right. 

Mr. Rrentman. But you never mentioned that one fact, but went 
in with the idea of getting enough money to procure 800,000 more 
overcoats and, as has been proven, you would have had something 
like 2 million or 3 million coats had the program been carried through. 
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Colonel Inuic. The program had already been brought before the 
committee’s attention bec ause that is shown here in Mr. Engel’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Rreutman. All that was with reference to was the 572,000 coats 
and no reference to the 1,262,000; is that right ? 

Colonel Initia. Mr. Engel had prior knowledge of this coat. 

Mr. Rienuman. He did not have it at that time, but you presented 
it for his information. 

Colonel Inuic. No; by the wording of the testimony, it appears that 
he fully understands what coat this is. He has been apprised that 
we are golng Into a new overcoat. 

Mr. RrenwMan. He knows about the 800,000 ? 

Colonel Inuie. He understands about the new combination-type 
overcoat by the wording of his language: “This is the new-type com- 
bination coat that you people have been talking about. 

Mr. Rreutman. He knows about the 800,000 but you did not bring 
any pertinent information to him about the 1,262,000 overcoats in 
your testimony. 

Colonel Inuie. At this time in my testimony, no. 

Mr. Riewnitman. That is the point Iam trying to make. 

Colonel Iunia. But the Congressman did know about the coats and 
what the coat was supposed to do, when he started questioning me. 

Mr. Hortrretp. At this point I think we had better clear up one 
factor which I believe we have been talking about here. We have 
used a figure of 572,000 as bel Ing the number of coats on hand. Well, 
counsel has placed before me an inventory sheet furnished by the 
(Juartermaster C Orps headed “Sammary of stock on hand of over- 
coats,” and it gives 516,517 as of March 31, 1946, and that is appar- 
ently the figure that we have been referring to loosely as 572,000. 

However, in our computation and in our consideration here, this is 
the wrong figure, because on June 30, the month that the 1.200.000 coats 
were ordered, the same sheet of figures shows vou had on hand 1,532,- 
501 overcoats. That is depot stock and not field and station sto ae 
so we are going to have to revise our figures upward as follows: 
1,332,501 depot stock, 800,000 requested in your 1946-47 budget, and 
1.262.000 ordered in June 1946 from your holdover funds. 

This gives us a total of 3.394.501 overcoats as of the completion of 
the order for the 1.262.000 and the 800.000 coats. Now, this is exclu- 
sive of field and station stocks. 

Now in view of the fact that we were in a period of demobilization 
and there was civilian scarcity, there was lack of inventory knowledge 
of field and station stocks and the fact that we had a tremendous 
accumulated war debt, do you feel that the Quartermaster Corps was 
on sound ground in expending the $45 million for the 1,200,000 
ove er 

Colonel Inu1e. First. I would have to consider the figures you just 
mentioned, sir. In effect, we are talking about. a gross figure and I am 
still not satisfied in my own mind whether the 800,000 coats requested 
in 1947 is on top of, or a part of a previous requirement. The 1,262,000 
could have been the entire requirement, including that figure. I will 
assume for the moment that—— 

Mr. Horrrretp. Let us be very clear on this. Remember that you 
are under oath. On June 10 this order was given to buy the 1.200.000 
and it wa already funded. Apparently you asked for another 
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$69 million during this period of time between March and the 10th of 
June and you appeared here on the Hill and asked for money for 
800.000 additi ional overcoats 

Colonel Inuic. That is right. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. So it could not have been part of the 1,200,000. 

Colonel Inu1c. I am merely stating that I am not certain of the 
point but I will : assume for the moment that an army of 1 million men 
required, as you state here, approximately 2 million overcoats. That 
to me isc ertainly a reasonable fieure, because the tariff and the world- 
wide distribution— —— 

Mr. Houirme.p. These men in the Army had already been issued 
overcoats. 

Colonel Intr1c. That is right, but 1,332,000 depot stock, plus the re- 
turns from the stations. we don’t know about at the moment. But we 
are talking about two figures. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. Wait a minute. The 1,332,501—— 

Colonel Inx1c. Represents old overcoats that must be phased out by 
June 301948. There must be a demand through normal attrition. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. There were new and unused coats. 

Colonel Inxi1e. No, sir, not new and unused. Many of them were 
what we classified as combat serviceable. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. But the men in the service at that time had coats, 
outside of tl iis figure. They had their own coats of issue. 

Colonel Inuie. I recognize that, over and above the 1,332,000, but 
that figure, plus any other figure, represents old coats which are not 
a part of this consideration in going into an overcoat procurement 
for a new item 2 years hence, and by that time we would have phased 
out of the old coat for the eeu ar Army. We had plans for the civil- 
ian components to pick up some of the remaining balances of these 
old coats but you cannot consolidate the two figures because they do 
not represent the same thing. 

One is the 2 million overcoats that you see as a requirement for the 
Army 2 years hence, a new garment entirely, and the other is the stock 
of old coats which we intend to phase out and get rid of by that time, 
and if we are not out of them then the problem would be to further 
defer the issuance of the new coats, which General Feldman actually 
did when he stated he h me more of the old coats than would have been 
worn out by the phase-in p ] riod. 

Horirietp. Do you | know whether the Army or the Quarter- 
master Corps turned over during this immediate postwar period any 
substantial supply of old overcoats to the War Assets Administration 
for disposal ? 

Colonel It11c. IT would like to defer the reply until Colonel Dyek- 
man picks up the surplus declaration, if anv. I] s not have that here. 
I do not re all any sury plus ; 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Ts Colonel Dyekman here? 

Colonel Inx1a. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. Let us have Colonel Dyekman on the stand and 
have him sworn. ' 

It would be good for the rest of the people who will testify today to 
please stand up and be sworn, and when you are sworn, ple ase iden- 
tify yourself so there will not be any question as to who you are. 
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Will you raise your hands, and do you all solemnly swear that the 
testimony that you will give in this subcommittee heari ing will be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 3 you God? 

C ol. I. J. Dyexman. I do. 

Col. W. D. Jackson. I do. 

General FrtpmMan. I do. 

Lt. Col. Perrr Tanovus. I do. 

Lt. Col. Donato E. Burns. I do. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF COL. IVAN J. DYEKMAN, CHIEF, CLOTH- 
ING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. Houirteitp. Colonel Dyekman, I will rephrase my question be- 
cause I think it is pertinent at this time. 

During the calendar years 1946-47 and 1948, did the Army or the 
(Quartermaster Corps turn over to the War Assets Administration any 
surplus overcoats for disposal ¢ 

Colonel Dyexman. During 1946 and 1947 I am sure they turned 
over none. In 1948 to the best of my knowledge they turned over 
none. I will have to check into that. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. At that time did the Army or the Quartermaster 
Corps turn over to the Office of Foreign Liquidation any overcoats 
for utilization ? 

Colonel Dyexman. I do not know. 

Mr. Houirietp. Did the Army or the Quartermaster Corps turn 
over to any other public or private agency for disposal any surplus 
overcoats ¢ 

Colonel Dyekman. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Will you furnish us the information on the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation and the War Assets Administration for the rec- 
ord later ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes, sir. 

(See exhibit C, p. 197.) 

Mr. Rieuuman. Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ikarp. This contract for 1,200,000 overcoats was let and they 
were to be made out of material on hand and they were to be made 
in a way that the trade didn’t consider would be difficult to perform. 

Isn’t it a fact that you had a great deal of difficulty in placing these 
contracts and that it was obvious from the trade that it was doubtful 
as to whether or not they could produce in the manner and on the 
schedules that you proposed ? 

Colonel In11e. The entire plan was actually supposed to be on de- 
liveries phased out through June 1949, and the entire plan of procure- 
ment was to marketplace these orders with contractors, tie them in 
with their best operations, so we would cause the least impact on the 
civilian business at the time. 

Mr. Ixarp. Didn’t you have considerable objection from the trade 
about this contract, and didn’t you have difficulty in placing it with 
manufacturers ? 

Colonel Ixxie. I recall no difficulty on any cut, make and trim con- 
tract. It was only the fabrication contract. That is the raw-material 
contract. 
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Mr. Ixarp. In this memorandum of May 14, paragraph 8 is the 
one to which I would like to refer. Mention is made of the fact that 
the bottleneck in the production of mens wear is in the cut, make and 
trim facilities and then further down in the same paragraph it men- 
tions the antipathy of the industry to acceptance of large military 
orders at this time 

In addition to th: at, Tam sure you recall the testimon vo »f the gentle- 
man whose name | poe recall but whe testified at the previous hearing 
about the fact that there was considerable resistance in the trade and 
that a great deal of difficulty in getting this order placed was encoun- 
tered. The gentleman’s name was Sidney Berkenfeld. 

Colonel Innia. He was a subcontractor. 

Mr. lk ARD. J am speak ng of Colonel Jacobson’s testimony and Mr. 
Berkenfeld’s testimony, and this memorandum which ap miata | 
me to be directly in conflict with what you testified a moment ago 
or left the impression at least—that the trade was anxious to get this 
and no difficuly was encountered or none was anticipated in making 
de] very schedule. 

Colonel Inuie. That was the result of our surveys. That was the 
finding of our survey, but in any event Colonel Jacobson was bound 
to run into difficulty from the pressure of time rather than the reluc- 
tance on the part of the contractors to accept. 

Mr. Ixarp. Time schedule or schedule of performance on time is 
alw ivSa very import unt ty in any contract, 


Colonel Inuie. The ability to get a formal contract finalized within 
the time period t hat he was ae We were late in vetting this 
program under way, through no fault of our own. We had to have 


it properly screened, and the money we got for it was money ths . was 
given to us on the 6th day of June, and the moneys allowed were fully 
recogn zed as funds tO expire 24 a he nce, and that is all the time 
Colonel Jacobson had. 

Mr. Ikarp. Your testimony is that this procurement of 1,200,000 
overcoats was not difficult: the contracts were accepted in the trade 
without any difficulty, and there was no resistance as far as placing the 
contract in the trade was con erned ¢ 

Colonel Inutie. To the best of my knowledge and belief, we had no 
difficulty on cut, make, and trim contracts, and this was a cut, make, 
and trim contract: and, if we had the normal span of lead time, I 
am sure we would have had no difficulty. 

Mr. Ikarp. Did you have any diffic ulty on this contract ? 

Colonel Inui. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. That is all. 

Mr. Rrruiman. Mr. Cotter, you may proceed. 

Mr. Corrrr. Before we proceed, I wonder if we might introduce 
these two documents that were mentioned earlier in the testimony, the 
extract from the Quartermaster appropriation request for fiscal year 
1947 and estimates to Congress, and a tabulation, and also the short 
exch inge of testimony between Mr. Engel, General Feldman, and 
Colonel [lig that has been produced here. 

Mr. Rreniman. I believe those have already been included; but, in 
case they have not been, they will be inserted. 

Mr. Correr. We also have a letter of May 14, 1946, from the Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces, to the Quartermaster General, signed 
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by Phillips W. Smith, Colonel, GSC, Chief, Current Procurement 
Branch. I would like to introduce that in the record. 

Mr. Rres~man. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Document referred to above is as follows :) 


[Third endorsement] 
May 14, 1946, 
From: Headquarters, Army Service Forces, Current Procurement Branch. 
To: The Quartermaster General (attention: Brig. Gen. H. G. Feldman). 
Subject: Obligation of funds for procurement of clothing. 

1. Pursuant to the authority in the preceding endorsements, the Office of 
the Quartermaster General is authorized to immediately proceed in awarding con- 
tracts for clothing items and fabrics for the active United States Army up to 
$190 million in funds available prior to 1 July 1946, as specified in the first 
endorsement, (1) for quantities of end items not in excess of the computed 
authorized demand through 30 June 1948, and (2) for quantities of fabrics and 
findings for issue as GFM not in excess of end item requirements for the same 
period plus a reasonable 1 July 1948 stock level. Requirements of the National 
Guard may be procured only to the extent of funds made available to the Office 
of the Quartermaster General by the National Guard Bureau. Informal infor- 
mation is that approximately $24 million will be made available to Office of the 
Quartermaster General for this purpose. It is the interpretation of War De- 
partment, General Staff, G4, that their memorandum of 3 May 1946, file 12455, 
subject: National Guard Requirements, is not in conflict with these instructions 

2. Subsequent to 1 July 1946, procurement of additional fabrics and items 

may be contracted for by use of $275 million of 1946-47 replacement funds to 
round out the clothing program on a normal procurement lead-time basis. This 
dollar figure may not be exceeded without further authorization from this Head- 
quarters in view of the informal agreement outlined in the first endorsement. 
3. Paragraph 1 above does not authorize procurement to meet demands beyond 
June 30, 1948, nor, as above stated, does it approve procurement to meet 
National Guard requirements with other than National Guard funds. Whether 
procurement for active Army beyond June 30, 1948, will be subsequently author 
ized depends upon future decisions resulting from review of information 
requested below. 

1. Before any contracts are issued, surplus declarations, if any, of fabrics 
and findings will be reviewed to determine if any quantities may be withdrawn, 
(See Adjutant General’s Office memorandum to chiefs of technical services, 
May 8, 1946, subject: Withdrawals From Surplus, file SPXAO-S-SPPDS- 
M400.703 (May 3, 1946).) 

5. Preference ratings may be assigned to the procurement of these items 
when necessary, and if necessary, When qualified as follows: The procurement 
item contractors will not be given authority to extend the preference rating in 
advance of the time necessary to meet the schedule agreed upon with the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. This restriction is necessary to prevent immedi 
ate priority extension for yarn that might be diverted to other contracts in the 
interim between the contract date and date of first deliveries to the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 

6. Request is made for immediate submission of a tabulation outlining the 
dollar target totals for expenditures of the $190 million. This tabulation will 
also include yardage figures by fabric construction and will aggregate the $190 
million by proposed (1) cut, make, and trim contracts, (2) contract for cotton 
fabric as such by cloth construction, (3) contracts for wool and woolen as such 
by cloth constructions, and (4) contracts for findings to be issued as GFM. 
The tabulation will include fabric or other components for overcoat, field, only 
to the extent that such fabric or components have been standardized, Com 
ponents of the blue dress and tropical worsted uniforms are not authorized with 
any portion of the $190 million nor with any portion of funds which may be 
transfered by the National Guard Bureau. An additional similar tabulation 
is requested on proposed expenditure of $24 million National Guard funds shown 
in contrast with total National Guard requirements which must be procured; 
i. e., are not available for initial equipment of the guard out of existing assets 
beyond Regular Army needs through June 30, 1949 

7. Notwithstanding the approval of procurement forwarded in this and pro- 
ceeding endorsements, the necessary interim changes in procurement of principal, 
major secondary, and miscellaneous secondary items will be furnished in order 
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that supply-control data appearing in MPR-19 and MPR-20 may be kept on a 
current basis. 

8. A survey of the current textile market indicates that less difficulty 
would be involved in procurement of woolen fabrics than in the procurement of 
cotton fabrics. Production of woolen fabric is currently running at the rate 
of 125 to 135 million yards per quarter, 52 to 53 percent of which is mens-wear 
fabric. The current bottleneck in the production of mens wear is in the cut, 
make, and trim facilities and in the availability of pocket and lining ma- 
terials. As to the cotton textile market, attention is directed to the pro- 
visions of the Civilian Production Administration Conservation Orders No. 
N317A and N317C. Order N317A sets aside portions of various fabric con- 
structions for civilian and export uses and makes them unavailable to the 
military. Order N317C makes similar set-asides of sale yarn. Both orders 
include arbitrary percentages of given mills’ production which may be con- 
sidered by the mill as the maximum quantities that must be accepted under 
MM ratings and ratings issued by the Civilian Production Administration to 
relieve bottlenecks and minimum economic operation rate situations under 
Priority Regulation 28A. In the instance of each order, there are free quanti- 
ties above the set-asides and the ceilings on maximum-rated deliveries which 
the mills may deliver at will. A thorough understanding of these regulations 
and liaison with the Textile Branch of the Civilian Production Administration 
will soften the antipathy of industry to acceptance of large military orders at 
this time. 

9. A cursory examination of enclosures 1 and 2 indicates that these tabula- 
tions have been prepared without full consideration of assets. The tabula- 
tions requested in paragraph 6 above will take into account all available assets. 
The procurement authority herein transmitted will be used to meet computed 
authorized demands through June 30, 1948, only for quantities in excess of 
available and potential assets. 

Puittirs W. Smita, 
Colonel, General Staff Corps, 
Chief, Current Procurement Branch. 


Mr. Correr. You say on May 14 you were ready to go ahead on 


475,000 procurement. 

Colonel Ituie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. One hundred and ninety thousand to be committed 
before July 1. 

Colonel It11e. That is correct. 

Mr. Corrrer. You state you did not do so, although you were free 
to do so at that time. 

Actually, didn’t your third rescission hit right almost immediately 
the day that you received this go-ahead ¢ 

Colonel Iniie. We had information that a third recession was 
coming along. 

Mr. Corrzr. And you were told to be prepared for it and not com- 
mit any money, were you not? 

Colonel Inu1a. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And you did that? 

Colonel Inuie. Yes; we did that. 

Mr. Correr. And you prepared a justification for this procure- 
ment. 

Colonel Inu1c. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Under date of what? 

Colonel Inu1e. Under date of May 27. 

Mr. Correr. And you cut that down to 1,364,000 from what? 

Colonel Inia. Yes, from 465,000, which had been approved by the 
particular officer for the War Department. He made the first reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Correr. He cut it $10,000,000, and faced with this revised re- 
view you cut it another $100,000,000, approximately ? 
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Colonel Ini1e. Not because of the revised review, but because of the 
fact that I knew at that time a segment of the program had been 
picked up and thrown ahead into 1947’s straight appropriation, that 
which we were speaking about. 

Mr. Correr. Had the original 465,000 schedule called for a larger 
number of overcoats? 

Colonel Inuie. I am sorry; I do not have the details. 

Mr. Correr. Wouldn’t that be so significant that you would know it 
if it were so? 

Colonel Inure. As I said, 2,000,000 of the new overcoats would not 
be an unreasonable figure. That would be lower than the figure that I 
feel would result in any computation of mine, considering the reserves 
and _ distribution factors that would have to be considered. 

Mr. Correr. But you did go up in this justification for the three 
ee and sixty-four thousand-odd. 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed you an amount 
of sixty-eight million-odd dollars and sixty-nine million-odd dollars. 

Colonel Inia. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And you deferred the two hundred and twenty-six-odd 
million. 

Colonel Inu1e. Yes. 

Mr. Corrrr. And they later took that away from you. 

Colonel Inxic. Well, when they deferred it, they again deferred it as 
you might say in accord with the Secretary’s desire. The -y deferred it 
in order to have it considered in conjunction with the 1947 estimates 
to Congress to make sure they would have time to screen this program. 

Mr. Correr. T hey did take it away from him. 

Colnel In1u1c. No. They intended to include it as part of the third 
recission. About the 28th of May, but by the 6th of June, at least, 
they were convinced that the money should not be taken away. If it 
were going to be used as part of the funds to finance the new equip- 
ment program, the new uniform program, rather, that program should 
be deferred until the next year until the Congress had an opportunity 
to further screen this 226 million. 

Mr. Correr. I do not think you answered my original question. 
You never did get that other 226 million for this program, did you? 

Colonel Inuie. It would be difficult to actually de ‘termine just what 
happened to that 226 million. To my knowledge it was never taken 
away from the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Correr. It was offset on an appropriation ? 

Colonel Inuie. It might have been offset on a subsequent year’s 
appropriation. 

Mr. Correr. Wouldn’t that have been the same? 

Colonel Itu1e. I don’t know. It might have been, or it might have 
been obligated in a subsequent year. This money was not going to 
expire, It was not included in the third rescission of 1946, I can tell 
you that officially, and that is as far as I can go. The Bureau was 
at least convinced that it should not be taken away and they pushed 
it over into 1947, and I left the Quartermaster Corps in 1947 and 
whether this money could be tr: aced down from a point of view of 
obligation, I am not certain. 

Mr. Correr. I refer you to an official memorandum dated May 28, 
1946, addressed to Mr. Appleby from Mr. G. E. Ramsey, Jr., and 
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the subject is “Use of replacing funds for new Army uniforms for 
enlisted men.” 

Colonel Iuiie. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And that is an interoffice communication of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is it not? 

Colonel Ituie. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And on the second page of this memorandum, about 
the third paragraph it says: 


With respect to the additional funds required for this program as set out in 
item 3— 


That is the $226 million, is it not? 
Colonel ILuie. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Correrr. It goes on to say: 


it is recommended that the War Department be instructed to defer this part 
of the program and present it for reconsideration in connection with the 1948 
estimates. Insofar as we can determine, this would not extend the completion 
date of the program more than 6 months, and it is felt that it would seem 
unwise to impose this additional load on the textile and clothing industry at 
this time, notwithstanding statements by the War Deparment that the industries 
could absorb it. If you concur in this recommendation we will instruct the 
Department to return this additional amount to the Treasury. This would 
increase the total amount of replacing funds to be returned by $315,536,392 
over the $904,262,193 which was already agreed to, bringing the total to $1,- 
219,798,585. 

We may expect to get some reaction from the War Department on this action, 
and if it is convicing enough consideration could be given to amending the 
1947 budget. 


Well, apparently this was your third justification. Each time it 
was cut down, is that correct ? 

Colonel Inuie. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. And they still felt that this program was too big and 
you were spending too much money and it would be too much of an 
impact and they cut this $226 million out. 

Colonel Ituic. I think the consideration at that time, the impact 
upon the industry, their viewpoints, were changing somewhat. In 
other words, from the point of view that I mentioned previously. 

Mr. Corrrr. There is another interoffice memorandum dated June 6, 
1946, addressed to Mr. McClellan from G. E. Ramsey, Jr. By the way, 
who is Mr. Ramsey ¢ 

Colonel Inuie. Chief of the Military Section of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Correr. And was he the official in charge of your budget ? 

Colonel Inuie. Of all the military budgets at that time. 

Mr. Corrrer. And this starts out: 

A meeting was held in Mr. Appleby’s office to discuss the use of $226,700,000 
1946-47 Quartermaster replacing accounts for the completion of the program of 
new uniforms for enlisted men by June 30, 1948. Mr. Martin and I were present, 
as well as the following War Department representatives: Colonel (Brigadier 
General) Phelps, General Feldman, Colonel Illig, and Lieutenant Colonel Ishey. 

Mr. Appleby agreed that we would not reference the $226,700,000 in the docu- 
ments relating to the third rescission, but would indicate that $998,098,585, the 
amount agreed to by the Department, is being returned to the Treasury, and 
that a continuing review would be made of the replacing accounts. 

It was agreed by the representatives of the War Department that the War 
Department would not use replacing accounts beyond that contemplated by the 
third rescission, which provided for $69,463,608 of 1943-46 funds without a 
further review and approval by the budget. 
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In the meantime, the representatives of the War Department are reviewing 
stock levels and projected requirements with the view of presenting the matter 
again to the Bureau of the Budget shortly. 

1 am giving you the above information in writing so that action taken at 
vesterday’s meeting can be made a matter of record. I will also take this oppor- 
tunity to reemphasize to you the importance of developing a very thorough and 
complete knowledge of the way the War Department is using its replacing 
accounts and to analyze them in connection with the 1948 requirements for 
appropriations. 

What do you think he meant by that, that last paragraph? 

Colonel Intic. He was thinking, undoubtedly, of this $226 million 
and with a definite viewpoint in mind of offsetting a straight appropria- 
tion requirement for any amount which we could not fully justify to 
him as representative of an item for which replacing accounts should 
normally be used. 

Mr. Correr. Wasn’t he, in a sense, saying that we had better watch 
them pretty closely. 

Colonel Inuic. Knowing Mr. Ramsey and the way he operated, he 
was always watching things pretty closely. 

Mr. Correr. May that memorandum be entered into the record ? 

Mr. RisutmMan. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

(Document referred to is as follows:) 

JUNE 6, 1946. 
To: Mr. McCLELLAN. 
From: G. E. Ramsey, Jr.- 
Subject: Use of replacing accounts for the new-uniform program of enlisted 
men. 

A meeting was held in Mr. Appleby’s office to discuss the use of $226,700,000 
1946-47 Quartermaster replacing accounts for the completion of the program of 
new uniforms for enlisted men by June 30, 1948. Mr. Martin and I were present, 
as well as the following War Department representatives: 

Colonel (Brigadier General) Phelps, BOWD. 

General Feldman, Oflice of the Quartermaster General. 

Colonel Illig, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ishoy, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Appleby agreed that we would not reference the $226,700,000 in the 
documents relating to the third rescission, but would indicate that $993,098,585, 
the amount agreed to by the Department, is being returned to the Treasury 
and that a continuing review would be made of the replacing accounts, 

It was agreed by the representatives of the War Department that the War 
Department would not use replacing accounts beyond that contemplated by the 
third rescission, which provided for $69,463,608 of 1943-46 funds without a further 
review and approval by the budget. 

In the meantime, the representatives of the War Department are reviewing 
stock levels and projected requirements with the view of presenting the matter 
again to the Bureau of the Budget shortly. 

I am giving you the above information in writing so that action taken at 
yesterday’s meeting can be made a matter of record. I will also take this 
opportunity to reemphasize to you the importance of developing a very thorough 
and complete knowledge of the way the War Department is using its replac- 
ing accounts and to analyze them in connection with the 1948 requirements for 
appropriations. 

Mr. Rreuitman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. If I recall the testimony previously, an order was sent 
to Colonel Jacobson on June 26 by a telegram, telling him to suspend 
further negotiations for the contract, and 2 days later, on June 28, he 
received a go-ahead signal. 

What was the cause of the first order canceling the negotiations and 
what happened in the 2 days to make them change their minds again ? 
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Colonel Inuic. First, may I say that the financial people in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General had absolutely nothing to do with 
any such call. If it did happen and any telephone call had gone 
through, it might have been somebody in the procurement office, but 
nobody from my office. From personal discussions with the people 
in charge and from all records, I would conclude that such a call from 
the fiscal office did not occur. I would have known about it at the 
time because I was so close to this program. But it did not come from 
us, and if somebody in procurement in their discussions with Colonel 
Jacobson at the time led him to believe something along that line, I 
don’t know, but the moment it came to the attention of General Feld- 
man that somebody might have implied such a thing, it was quickly 
straightened out. It was just a misinterpretation of a telephone mes- 
sage with the Office of the Quartermaster General at that time. 

Mr. Porr. Had your office sent a telegram your files would have re- 
flected a copy ? 

Colonel Inu16. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Are you suggesting that it did not happen? Don’t 
your records show very clearly that that is what occurred? 

Colonel Inuie. I am saying that from a financial point of view 
nothing like that did happen. 

Mr. Correr. But your records reflect it did happen. 

Colonel Inuie. If it happened, it happened in a procurement conver- 
sation. Nobody ever told him from me that the money was taken off. 

Mr. Correr. You had finally cut down from $900 million and you 
had left somewhere around, $130 million that you could spend, is 
that right? 

Colonel Inuie. I had approximately $138 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Do you know why it was that the Army, when they were 
Jimited to the small amount of the original projection, chose to procure 
this overcoat which it later developed was ill conceived; why they 
went into that garment instead of some other of your line which you 
were developing? Do you have any knowledge on that ? 

Colonel Inuie. As I pointed out, when the Bureau released this 
money to us on the 6th day of June point 1, we did a real job that 
month when we checked the records of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office on the 30th day of June, we obligated nearly every dime 
approved by the Bureau on the 6th day of June during the month of 
June, and that was a sizable portion of our business for the year. 

Mr. Rrew~man. You did quite a job, but how wise a job? 

Colonel Inuie. It wasn’t a question of this or what we wanted to do 
this year. In other words, this matter had been thought of months 
before. The program had been carefully outlined, and was being 
further retarded. Once the program was given the green light in the 
last month of the year our plans were still the same. We proceeded 
immediately with the cut, make, and trim contracts, and the biggest 
item in this type ef work was the overcoat. 

Mr. Correr. You said it was carefully considered when all of these 
cutbacks were made for various reasons, including the impact on the 
economy and the bottleneck and the condition of the trade at that time, 
and you still say that it was a considered judgment? 

Colonel In11¢. There were only three cutbacks. Point 1 before the 
program had hit the Under Secretary’s Office the blue uniform and the 
tropical worsted had been taken out, and point 2, to assure that the 
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program be brought before Congress, General Richards cut a segment 
of it out and point 3, when we went back before the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Correr. You cut it out ? 

Colonel Inte. No, we did not cut it out. I cut it out after I knew 
what part of the program had been thrown into the 1947 fiscal-year 
program, and I matched up the remainder in my memorandum to the 
Bureau, but the Bureau of the Budget decided to defer until the next 
fiscal year that segment. They did not cut the program, but merely 
told us to defer action on it. 

Mr. Correr. That was the effect of it. You never used that money 
for that purpose. 

Colonel Inutic. I was in there to get that part going. 

Mr. Correr. I liave no more questions. 

Mr. Rrexitman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. Colonel, I am going to quote from an office memorandum 
of the Quartermaster purchasing office, New York, dated June 29, 1946, 
prepared by Boyden Bearce, first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, 
oflice in charge, clothing and equippage section, ant I would like to 
refer to paragraph 2: 


te 
} 
A 


Initial instructions from OQMG directed awards to be completed on or before 
June 30 in order that 1946 funds could be utilized. On June 26 instructions 
were received from OQMG that 1947 funds were to be utilized for this procure 
ment, thus allowing the undersigned sufficient time to properly analyze all offers 
and to determine whether or not prospective bidders possessed the required 
facilities and manufacturing experience necessary to produce this item. 

Now, from that memorandum it would appear that the Quarter- 
master purchasing office in New York did receive instructions from 
OQMG that the negotiations should be canceled at that point. 

Colonel Inx1e. There wasn’t anybody in OQMG handling money 
but myself, and this statement made in New York is nothing more 
than the result of a telephone call from somebody in the Procurement 
Division, but it is a misinterpretation of the money being taken off 
a directive. The money was not taken off. It stayed on there until 
the final day of June and it was so reported in the fiscal-year report. 

Mr. Porr. When did you hear first that there had been some mis- 
understanding in the Quartermaster office in New York? 

Colonel Inx1a. The first time I heard that somebody had told some- 
body in New York that the money had been taken off was at the last 
hearing. That was the first time it came to light. 

Mr. Porr. You don’t know who authorized them to proceed on 
June 28 after this misunderstanding occurred ? 

Colonel It11¢e. If a finance man had told them to take the money off, 
a finance man would have told them to put the money back. 

I have talked to every man in charge of any office along that line 
who could have talked to the people in New York at that time. It 
was completely out of routine for any of us to take money off a di- 
rective in that manner. That was an understanding. That was one 
of the standing ground rules I had established myself. 

The only other source of such information could have been in the 
Procurement Division, but they should not have discussed the fund 
aspect in any way or form. They might have been quite concerned 
about them, hearing me talk about it from morning to night, and as a 
result of a discussion with somebody in New York they might have 
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misconstrued the diseussion and felt the mone y was being ts aken away 
ey them or being deferred until the next fiscal year, but when Gen- 
eral Feldman heard about it the ducks were put more or less back in a 
row and the proc . ment people were sent bac kj gain. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this memors aualieds of June 
29, 1946, from whic h I had just read, signed by Lt. Boyden Bearce, 
could be inserted into the record. 

Mr. Rrewitman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Document referred to above is as follows:) 

QUARTERMASTER PURCHASING OFFICE, 
New York, June 29, 1946. 
Office memorandum. 
To: File 
Irom: Officer of commanding, Clothing and Equipage Section. 
Subject: Overcoats, Field OD-7, With removable liner—P/D NY (P)-C-217- 
(46)-NEG-117. 

1. Subject Procurement Directive dated June 10, 1946, covering 1,262,000 
overcoats, field, OD-7, with removable liner, was received in this office June 12, 
1946. Approximately 75 requests for proposal were mailed June 14 for opening 
June 21, In response thereto, 18 bids were received, offering a total quantity 
of 1,311,000. 

2. Initial instructions from OQMG directed awards to be completed on or be- 
fore June 30, in order that 1946 funds could be utilized. On June 26, instruc- 
tions were received from OQMG that 1947 funds were to be utilized for this pro- 
curement, thus allowing the undersigned sufficient time to properly analyze all 
offers and to determine whether or not prospective bidders possessed the re- 
quired facilities and manufacturing experience necessary to produce this item. 
(This commodity is a new item; it has never been procured nor manufactured 
on a large scale, and is a very difficult item to manufacture. ) 

3. Upon receipt of these instructions, all progress was stopped on subject pro- 
curement in order to properly complete procurement of other wool items, inas- 
much as sufficient lead time was not given to properly analyze all procurements 
under 1946 funds, necessitating the operation of this section on a continual over- 
time basis and under extremely stressing conditions. This was pointed out to 
officials of OQMG on several occasions prior to receipt of procurement directives. 

4. On June 28, information was received by the undersigned from Colonel Ja- 
cobson, Director of Procurement, that $18,100,000 had been made available under 
1946 appropriation and a quantity of subject item obligating this money must 
be procured before June 30. Inasmuch as all action had been stopped on June 26, 
the undersigned was at a loss to determine whether or not prospective bidders 
possessed the required facilities, manufacturing experience, and the ability to 
produce quantities bid on, and was directed by the Director of Procurement to 
award contracts for $18,064,800 contingent upon inspection and determination 
that bidders’ facilities were adequate to manufacture quantity offered. 

5. On June 29 (Saturday), the additional moneys, totaling $22,647,650, were 
made available to the undersigned to cover the entire procurement directive 
quantity which was awarded conditioned upon approval of the War Department 
and further inspection and determination that bidders’ facilities were adequate. 

BOYDEN BEARCE, 
First Lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, 
Officer of ¢ eee oe Clothing and Equipage Section. 

Mr. Rrenuman. The records of the previous hearing show that 
there was some directive came coe to cause that misinterpretation 
or that interruption. 

Before we close the hearing this afternoon I am going to ask the 
counsel and Mr. Balwan to go through the record of the previous 
hearing and we will try to get some information as to where this came 
from and who handed it down, so that the directive will be clear. 

This morning it appears you did not think it was possible, that there 
was a misunderstanding, and we want it clarified for the record. 
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Colonel Inuie. I have had an opportunity to go back over my own 
accounts and if I led the serine to think that I did I Pet 
have done it in the last hearing. I do not de ny it. 

Mr. Rreutman. We appreciate your sincerity, but we want to clarify 
it in the record. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:15 p. m.) 

Present: Representatives R. Walter Riehlman (presiding), Rich- 
ard H. Poff, Chet Holifield, Bill Lantaff and Frank Ikard. 

Also Present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director, Paul J. Cotter, 
counsel, and Lewis J. Lapham, investigator. 

Mr. RrentMan. The committee will come to order. 

We have one other committee member on the way here, so that we 
will have a quorum, and so as not to detain anyone, we will proceed. 

We will call this afternoon as the first witness Colonel Jackson of 
the Research and Development Division. 

Colonel, do you want to sit up this way a little further ? 

Colonel Jackson. Fine. 

Mr. Rirntman. It will be a little easier for the reporter and much 
easier for 1 

You bat e —_ sworn, Colonel ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. WILLIAM D. JACKSON, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. Rientman. If you will, just give your full name and title for 
the record. 

Colonel Jackson. IT am Col. William D. Jackson, Chief of Research 
and Development Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, and 
have been since November 2, 1952, having returned from a completed 
tour in the Quartermaster Section of Japan, Logistical Command. 

As I was not present at the time the field overcoat was developed, 
I have examined existing records, questioned personnel and gathered 
material to show you, and I would like to read the following statement 
and illustrate the research and development that went into the de- 
velopment of the enlisted men’s overcoat, 0. d.—7. At the conclusion 
of the statement, I will try and answer any ‘Galetka that you ask. 

Mr. Rreuimayn. All right. 

Colonel Jackson. I should like to give you a brief résumé of the 
‘meal y of the development of the Army field overcoat which the com- 
mittee has been studying. 

There were only a few minutes’ testimony about the research and 
development work at the last hearing; however, from other testimony 
given then, persons have erroneously inferred that the research and 
development was hastily and inadequately conducted at the end of 
fiscal year 1946. Such an impression is without foundation in fact, 
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and I hope to be able to provide documented information that will 
give you a more accurate picture. ' 

Incidentally, the references that I will refer to were furnished the 
committee in a letter from the Department of the Army to the sub- 
committee dated May 23, 1953. 

Development of the o. d.-7 field overcoat began in 1942, not 1946. 
The basic concept of an overcoat with a cotton water repellent shell 
and a wool liner, cut in the trenchcoat style, has remained unchanged 
from the 1942 model to the overcoats preset ntly being procured ; hence, 
to get the full story we must go back to 1942. 

At that time, as you recall, Japanese action in the Pacific threatened 
ma jor sources of the United States wool supply and made it imperative 
for the Army to use every means of cutting down its wool consumption. 
It was estimated that the new overcoat with its cotton shell would cut 
in half the amount of wool then used in the standard World War II 
wool, roll-collar overcoat, and this obviously provided a strong im- 
petus for the development and adoption of the new coat. 

During the spring of 1942, the design of the new overcoat was 
studied by the Quartermaster Corps and discussed with the Infantry 
Board, which represented the principal users of the overcoat and which 
confirmed the need for such a garment. In accordance with the con- 
clusions reached in these studies, the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot in June 1942 made up models of the new overcoat. ‘These 
models were examined by the Quartermaster Technical Committee, 
a group made up of representatives of Quartermaster Corps, G-4, 
and using branches including Infantry, Artillery, Armor, and 
Cavalry, which had authority to standardize garments. In July of 
1942, the Quartermaster Technical Committee adopted the new over- 
coat as an authorized component of the officers’ uniform and recom- 
mended that it be considered for adoption as part of the enlisted man’s 
standard uniform in lieu of the mackinaw and the wool, roll-collar 
overcoat. 

Five hundred of the new overcoats were next subjected to field test- 
ing in the winter of 1942 and 1943 under the direction of the Chief 
(uartermaster, European Theater of Operations. The report of this 
test praised the new garment as a great improvement over the wool 
overcoats and recommended certain changes, such as heavier construc- 
tion of the coat shell, which were approved. Over half a million of the 
new overcoats were purchased by the Quartermaster Corps during 
World War II and sold to officers, who were almost universally 
enthusiastic about the coat as a thoroughly practical and satisfactory 
garment. 

Implementation of the Technical Committee’s other recommenda- 
tion, namely, that the overcoat be considered for enlisted use, was 
postponed during 1942 and 1943 for several reasons, principally lack 
of capacity in the industry, easing of the wool shortage due to the 
turn of the Pacific war in our favor, and assignment of a higher pri- 
ority to the development of specialized garments for use in actual 


combat. In 1944, however, work on the enlisted man’s coat resumed, 
with emphasis on incorporating features which would minimize the 
danger of cold injury under coid-wet conditions. Experience in the 
European theater was demonstrating the importance of this line of 
inquiry. The wool overcoat was soaking up its own weight in water, 
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thus weighing 10 to 15 pounds when wet and concomitantly losing its 
insulating value the wetter it got. 

At this time I would like to introduce the wool, roll-collar overcoat 
so you know what we are talking about. 

Dr. Kennepy. Show the overcoat. 

Colonel Jackson. Now, that is the coat that was a standard coat 
and the one I am talking about that absorbed so much water. 

Hence, when work on the enlisted man’s overcoat resumed, an early 
step was the test of many items of Quartermaster equipment, includ- 
ing the overcoat under cold-wet conditions. This test was conducted 
at Fort Preble, Maine, in the spring of 1945. ‘The officers’ field coat 
which was used in the test was found to be superior to the old wool, 
roll collar coat and was rated satisfactory as a raincoat—without the 
liner—under cold-wet conditions and satisfactory as an overcoat— 
with the liner—for garrison use, though not for actual combat. Mean- 
while, along the German border and in Italy in the winter of 1944-45, 
United States troops had incurred heavy incidence of trench foot and 
other cold injuries, many so serious as to result in amputations. 

This experience focused attention on the tendency of some garments 
like the standard raincoat to drain water onto the soldier’s legs, and 
intensified the demand for giving better protective covering to more 
parts of the body, especially the legs. In this context, the legging was 
developed as an attachment to the coat. Leggings themselves of 
course were not new; they had been worn by the Army in World War 
II but had not previously been attached to a coat. 

Four experimental models of the coat with the leggings attached 
were tested at Mount Washington, N. H., in May 1946, by the Quar- 
termaster Climatic Research Laboratory. Soldiers wore the coats 
in normal camp activties, on marches, and while skiing. One con- 
clusion of the report was that the leggings were a desirable accessory. 
The report also recommended a sateen fabric which had been tested, 
in preference to the other test fabrics, an oxford cloth. The Mount 
Washington test was the last test before the initial procurement was 
undertaken. 

As you will recall, in March 1946, War Department Circular 88 
had been published, and it provided that the new coat was to be issued 
as part of the prescribed uniform by June 30, 1948. Procurement 
action to meet this distribution schedule was undertaken in the spring 
of 1946. At that time the Army had on hand a stock of 2114-ounce 
wool fabric originally Brnenred in 1944-45 for war use in sleeping 
bags and other items. While this was similar to the blanket-lining 
fabri ic tested at Mount Washington, it was not the same as the 20-ounce 
fabric which had been used successfully in the officer’s trench coat. 
It was decided not to sell the 2114-ounce fabric as surplus and buy 
new 20-ounce fabric, but instead to use the 2114-ounce fabric in the 
June 1946 overcoat procurement. As a result, approximately 3.8 
ounces of extra weight was added to each coat. The outer garment 
of the enlisted coat was the 9-ounce sateen which had been recom- 
mended in the Climatic Research Laboratory report. Surplus World 
War II stocks of the sateen remained and, in addition, it was more 
durable and tear resistant and less costly, being made from domestic 
cotton, than the 5-ounce Byrd cloth woven from imported Egyptian 
cotton which was used for the officer’s coat. 
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In summary the differences between the first enlisted man’s coat 
procured and the — coat were— ; 

(1) The differences in fabric just mentioned, which resulted in a 
tougher yet cheaper lise d garment; 

(2) Addition of leggings; 

(3) F uller cut of the enlisted man’s coat to permit wearing over 
field uniform ; 

(4) Design simplifications, such as elimination of shoulder tabs, 
which were made in order to reduce the number of manufacturing 
operations and thus adapt the garment to mass-production techniques. 

In the summer of 1947 testing and development work continued. 
The Army Ground Forces Board No. 3 conducted a two-part test at 
Fort Benning. One part was a test of the shell only as a raincoat. 
This test resulted in a finding that the shell was a suitable replacement 
for the raincoat in cold weather but too heavy for hot or tropical 
weather. The other phase of the Army Ground Forces test was con- 
cerned with the size and fit of the coat as worn over both garrison 
uniform and combat ensemble, but with emphasis apparently on 
fit as worn over the garrison uniform. The test resulted in a recom- 
mendation that the coats be resized and that a smaller size be added. 

As a follow-up on these recommendations, a further test was con- 
ducted by the Quartermaster Board at Fort Lee in 1948. For the 
Fort Lee test the sizes were redesignated by height and chest girth 
rather than by height and weight, as had been the original system 
tested by the Army Ground Forces. With this new system and with 
3 additional small sizes, the fit of the coat, as worn over the field 
winter clothing ensemble, was found to be satisfactory on the whole, 
and, in fact, good or very good in 72 percent of the cases 

At this point, it is important to emphasize that the approval of 
the fit of the coat given at Fort Lee in 1948 was based upon a definite 
concept that certain garments would be worn under the coat. This, 
I think, can best be illustrated by a chart which we have prepared— 
and I would like to have Dr. Kennedy show you this chart here. 

This is the doctor I would like to have you swear. 

Mr. Rreutman. Dr. Kennedy, would you be sworn, please? Will 
you raise your right hand? 

Do you swear the testimony given before this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Kennepy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. STEPHEN J. KENNEDY, CHIEF OF CLOTHING, 
TEXTILE, AND FOOTWEAR BRANCH, RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Correr. Do you want to give your full name for the record, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Kennepy. My name is Stephen J. Kennedy. I am the Research 
Director for the textiles, clothing and footwear in the Research and 
Development Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

J was not in charge of clothing development at the time this develop- 
ment was undertaken, but subsequently have been 1 responsible for 
clothing development. 

Ir. RmuH_mMaNn. Doctor, would you hesitate for just a minute, while 
we let the record show that Mr. Holifield is present, please ? 
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Dr. Krennepy. I should like to call your attention to some termin- 
ology which may have been confusing to the committee and which 
I think is essential to be cleared up before we proceed. 

In 1943 we developed a new combat clothing ensemble, as I will 
show you in just a moment. That combat clothing ensemble replaced 
what we started the war with. 

We started the war with a wool overcoat, a wool coat, a wool shirt 
and wool underwear. That is all the protection we had, regardless of 
temperature or climate. 

In 1943, following extensive development by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps and the Army Field Forces, which was known as the 
Army Ground Forces at that time, it was recommended that the 
overcoat be worn over the winter combat ensemble, which consisted 
of a short fiel lj acket, a wool Eisenhower jacket, wool trousers, wool 
sweater, wool fl: ed shirt, and that was also worn by troops in rear 
areas, communications zone and overseas area; and the same outfit— 
the wool Eisenhower jacket, wool serge trousers and wool or cotton 
shirt were worn also under garrison conditions. 

Now, the field overcoat, as developed in 1942 for officers and 1946 
for enlisted men, was intended to bridge these two areas—this part 
garrison wear and this part of the field. It was not strictly intended 
at that time as something the men would actually fight in, because 
this uniform, with a short jacket, was regarded as much more prac- 

tical for field wear, without a long flapping coat; but the coat was so 
designed, however, that it would be worn in emergency under those 
conditions. 

Now, that point is to be stressed because this combat uniform, which 
we will show you, was not intended to be used that way. 

Mr. Correr. Well, Dr. Kennedy, may I interrupt you there? Isn’t 
the testimony that you have given somewhat in conflict with the in- 
formation received previously by the committee ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I think, sir, that probably arises from the fact the 
word “field” is used in two separate ways. The word “field” is used 
or has been used at various times over the last 10 years to refer only 
to combat conditions, and it is also used to refer to the communica- 
tions zone areas, such as England was during the first part of the war 
and the Continent was in the latter part of the war. 

(At this point Mr. Lantaff assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Correr. Then, let’s be more explicit than that. In the Army’s 
reply to our original inquiry with respect to this coat, under date of 
April 9, it was stated as follows: 

The new-type overcoat was originally intended to be worn for field and com- 
bat as well as garrison and semidress use. Consequently, it was sized to fit over 
other items of field and combat uniforms. 

Subsequent developments on field and combat clothing, however, resulted in 
a plan to use certain specialized uniform items for field and combat wear—name 
ly, the parka, and so forth—and to eliminate the overcoat as a component of 
this uniform, using it exclusively for garrison or semidress wear. 

In order to use existing stocks effectively for this purpose, it became neces- 
sary to make certain modification of the garment to provide for a better fitting 
appearance—specifically by decreasing the size of some coats and removing the 
leggings. 

Isn’t that quite : ontrary to what you say? 

Dr. Kennepy. I don’t believe it is, sir, really. I think the state- 
ment which you read first—that the uniform was developed for both 
field and combat—is not entirely correct, in the sense in which the 
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item was designed, in this way: The troops were completely outfitted 
for combat; th: at is, they hs », Saat 

Well, let me just interrupt a moment and have my model come in 
here. I can show it to you that way very quickly rather than try to 
explain it. 

Now, here is a model wearing the uniform designed with the leg- 
gings down and sized properly for the model which he is wearing. 

This man is—let’s see, you are 6 feet 1, I believe. 

Sergeant Loxan. Six foot. 

Dr. Kennepy. Just 6 feet, and the chest girth is 38. 

Now, he is wearing this overcoat completely over the uniform which 
he could wear in combat. It is not in tended that he would natu- 
rally wear it in combat. It was designed so it could be worn in combat, 

Now, would you remove the coat, please ? 

Mr. Correr. Why did this letter, to go back to my original inquiry, 
specifically state that it was designed for that purpose and why, if it 
wasn't, was it necessary to change your sizes when you decided to 
wear it for garrison use? 

Dr. Kennepy. Now, let me just show you what this man is wearing 
underneath it, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Well, could you answer that question, Doctor, while 
we are waiting? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, I would like to show you what he is wearing, 
if I may, first. 

Now, he is wearing underneath the combat uniform, which he would 
have worn in typical European conditions—he has here a field jacket, 
the Eisenhower jacket, the sweater, and the wool shirt. 

Now, he would not have needed to wear this coat under typical 
European conditions. However, the coat could be worn, and was sized 
so it could be worn, in case the parka, the clothing which he otherwise 
would have worn over this for extreme cold conditions, was not avail- 
able. In other words, it was an attempt to make this coat usable for 
wear under extreme cold conditions in the event no other clothing was 
available, and it was sized large enough to be so worn. 

I don’t know if I have answered your question sufficiently or not, 
sir. 

Mr. Correr. Well, you have given an explanation, but it is still in- 
consistent with your earlier information; is it not 

Colonel Jackson. Well, are you talking about—I mean this term 
“combat” and “field” is probably used in terms not entirely under- 
stood. The word—let’s say combat—are you talking about combat 
area ? 
The whole of Korea is considered a combat area by the people in 
the United States. However, it’s only up near the 30th parallel that 
the soldier is actually subjected to bullets flying at him. In the rear 
area, he is in what the Army terms a combat zone, but he is not in the 
strict sense of combat that he has to get out and do individual fight- 
ing; and it’s in that area where you can wear the overcoat in Korea, 
we'll say, for example, which is a combat area 

Mr. Correr. Doesn’t your 





Colonel Jackson. Which we wouldn’t expect him to wear up on 
os front lines; but he wears this—this is not the newest ensemble, 
but I mean if he was equipped with this clothing at that time, or if 
this was in Europe, he would wear this other clothing, and when he 
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got cold he could put an overcoat over it. That would not be true of 
the man up in the front line, who is going to be out, trying to run 
across the battlefield. He wouldn't have the overcoat. 

Mr. Correr. Doesn’t “field wear” include combat use? 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. No. 

Dr. Kennepy. That is the point we are trying to bring out here. 

Colonel Jackson. That is the whole point we are trying to clarify, 
so we understand what is meant by the terms used. 

Mr. Correr. Field use is not combat ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Not necessarily, 

Colonel Jackson. You can have combat in it. 

Mr. Correr. Doesn’t it include combat ? 

Dr. Kennepy. It includes it, but—— 

Mr. Correr. That is the quest ion I asked, s 

And I think, Colonel, you are saying it doesn’t include it. 

Colonel Jackson. Field can mean—— 

Mr. Correr. Is there a difference in the Army’s own conception of 
what it means? 

Colonel Jackson. Field can mean in the United States the tactical 
employment of troops on maneuvers. 

Mr. Correr. Could you-—— 

Colonel J AC KSON. That is considered a field operation. 

Mr. Correr. Could you—— 

Colonel Jackson. There is no combat. However—— 

Mr. Correr. Well, does the term—— 

Colonel Jackson. We hope—— 

Mr. Correr. The broadly used term “field overcoat” means that the 
overcoat is to be used in combat, or it can be used in combat ? 

Colonel Jackson. It’s a terminology used to designate the clothing 
that—it becomes a part of that ensemble. It does not mean—we can 
dress the soldier up so he can wear a number of garments, but he 
doesn’t have to wear them all right up at the frontlines. 

Mr. Correr. Actually, he doesn’t have to use any of them—— 

Colonel JAckson. That’s right. 

Mr. Correr. uo he, Colone 1? 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Correr. But they are “designed for a particular purpose; is 
that correct—and when you design a field overcoat, is combat use 
included in its uses ? 

Dr. KenneEpyY. I would like to answer that, Sl 

Colonel Jackson. I can’t answer that. 

Dr. Kennepy. The word “field” was adopted in 1942. When the 
officers’ overcoat was first standardized, the words “officers field over- 
coat”—that term was designated before any of this clothing had been 
dreamed about, let alone deve loped. 

At that time all the officer had to wear was his regular uniform— 
that’s the only clothing that the Army had—plus this overcoat. 

Now, when that coat was deve loped, sir, in the summer of 1942, and 
standardized in the fall of 1942, it was contemplated at that time that 
would be all the officer would have for wear in the field, including 
both of these concepts. 

Now, when the hew clothing, combat clothing, was developed, and 
that term developed in 1943, the term “field” was used—the term as 
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used on the overcoat was a misnomer. It was no longer an overcoat for 
combat. This was the combat coat. 

Mr. Correr. That occurred in 1946? 

Dr. Kennepy. Forty-three. 

Mr. Correr. I mean since 1943, then, this information we received 
on April 7 of this year is erroneous, which said that the new type over- 
coat was origin: ally intended to be worn for field and combat, as well as 
garrison and semidress use ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is not exactly correct in the terms which I have 
used the word: no, sir. : 

Mr. Correr. It says, “Subsequent developments on field and combat 
clothing.” You can only interpret that to mean 1946. You have it 
going back to 1943. I mean there are very substantial differences in 
this information. 

Dr. KenNepy. I pene the difference lies only on this, sir: The over- 
coat was developed so it could be worn under combat conditions, if 
required, but there was other clothing, more efficient clothing, which 
was not intended for garrison wear, was not developed for garrison 
vear, which was available for combat conditions. 

Mr. Correr. Why was it, then, they changed the specifications and 
required the remodeling if it wasn’t designed for some other 
purpose 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, sir 

Ir. Correr. Than you claim now? 

Dr. Kennepy. If you will 

Colonel Jackson. I don’t quite understand the question. 

Dr. Kennepy. The reason for that was in 1949 the Department of 
the Army made the decision that this attempt to have clothing of this 
sort, which includes the man’s garrison uniform, so sized and designed 
a it could be worn under actual combat conditions—it would be 
what the man would actually go into combat with—the Department of 

Army said it would not any longer attempt to put this garrison 
acne into his combat uniform. W hen that decision was reached, 
they no longer had to fit this Eisenhower jacket over a sweater, a wool 
-hirt and wool underwear. It was a garrison uniform; and when it 
became a garrison uniform, the overcoat, which was worn over it, also 
became garrison uniform. 

Mr. Correr. That resulted after the procurement of this large num- 
her of coats? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct, 

Mr. Correr. And it resulted as the result of field tests; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. Decision by the staff, s 

Mr. Correr. Well, wasn’t it based on field tests ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Not necessarily, sir. It was based on a study by the 
Department of the Army Uniform Board more than anything else, 
] bel ileve, 

Mr. Correr. Wouldn’t they use actual experience in forming their 
conclusion ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, we had the World War II experience. The 
study — by the Sonics - 

Mr. Correr. But you didn’t have this coat in World War II? 

Dr. eons This coat, sir? 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 
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Dr. Kennepy. We had the oflicers’ trenchcoat. 

Mr. Correr. You don’t contend this coat—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Corrrer. Do you, is the same—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Essentially the same; yes. 

Mr. Correr. Made out of cotton, wool lining—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. Made of a different weight, different leggings and lin- 
ing, different fit—— 

Dr. Kennepy. I think, except for the leggings, sir, it is almost 
entirely the same coat, in size, to wear over this clothing as the one 
intended to be worn over the officer’s uniform; that is correct. 

Mr. Correr. Well, apparently that is the model that you remodeled 
when you decided it wasn’t suitable for field wear, but—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Sir—— 

Mr. Corrrer. Should be used or confined to garrison wear. 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir; I am afraid that isn’t correct, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Would you straighten us out? 

Dr. Kennepy. The coat, as you saw it, 1s properly sized. It is not 
too large. It is properly sized for the man it is intended to be worn 
by, with this particular clothing underneath it. 

Now, when this particular clothing was no longer required under- 
neath it, obv iously the coat was too I: arge. 

Mr. Correr. Well, then, it was principally a field wear overcoat—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Field— 

Mr. Corrrer. For combat— 

Dr. Kennepy. In this sense right here: yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And maneuvers and outdoor wear, not garrison ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Not combat; no, sir. Field in this sense—troops 
in rear areas, communication zone, other overseas areas and troops 
in garrison training, because in 1946 this was the uniform which all 
men wore. 

Mr. Correr. Are we back now to where there is a confusion as to 
what field means? 

I thought it included combat wear. 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir: I ae that, sir. I said the field in- 
cludes—includes the combat, but does not include it for the overcoat. 

Perhaps you can’t see here. This man is in the way. 

Will you step back? 

It is not included for the overcoat. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was confused this morning when it was stated that 
you started in designing this coat as a result of the Doolittle report, 
but now we have scrapped the Doolittle report and we are back to 
1942. What did the Doolittle report have to do with this, as the 
colonel testified this morning? 

Colonel Jackson. The Doolittle report came out in 1946, and it was 
the document that led to this separation of functional clothing, and 
from garrison-wear clothing—and these things do not happen over- 
night. They evolve over a ‘period of years, and it takes a long time 
to modify the uniform in any form at all. You just can’t—as the 
committee well pointed out, you can’t disregard assets that the Army 
has, and we had many of these jackets and you just don’t change the 
fit of them. It’s a gradual evolution, and the whole deve lopment of 
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ine uniform is a gradual evolution; and although the Doolittle report 
‘ame out and gives you an indication of what you should do on current 
proc urement as guidance, you don’t just jump into another uniform. 
It gradually evolves over a period of time. 
Mr. Lantarr. Well, my understanding this morning was this Doo- 
little report was the deciding factor—— 
Colonel Jackson. In the case of the overcoat. 
Mr. Lantarr. To create a new combination raincoat-overcoat called 
the trench coat for gart ison wear. , 
Colonel Jackson. We had that in the Army since 1949. 
Mr. Lanrarr. For overseas wear ¢ 
Colonel Jackson. That is what I attempted to point out here—for 
overseas wear, and recommended as early as 1942. 
Mr. LanraFFr. It was not worn as a battle item ? 
Colonel Jackson. How is that? 
Mr. Lantarr. The trench coat was not worn as a battle item ? 
Colonel Jackson. No. 
Mr. Lanrarr. So, why this concept? It never did include—— 
Mr. Dow. Mr. Lantaff—— 
Mr. Lantarr. The originally designed trench coat as a combat item; 
is that correct ? 
Colonel Jackson. Well, what do you mean by “combat” ? 
Me LantaFFr. Well, it is hard to tell. 
Colonel Jackson. Well, I mean— 
Mr. Lanrarr. You seem to be breaking it down 
Colonel Jackson. I have a definite meaning ~ my mind, and you 
probably have a different meaning in mind. I don’t think we can 
discuss this until we know what is meant by the term. You tell me 
what you think is meant by “combat. 
Mr. Lanrarr. I would say combat means being in combat with the 
enemy. 
Colonel Jackson. All right. It was not for that purpose. 
Mr. Lanrarr. You say you have a different meaning. 
Colonel Jackson. Combat zone is another thing. “In the Army 
terminology, combat zone is a much larger area than a main line of 
resistance, which could be stric tly termed as combat because you are 
fac ing the enemy ; but combat zone is a different picture. 
Mr. Lantarr. I gather from your statement it would mean wear in 
the communications zone, but not wear in combat ? 
Colonel Jackson. That’s right. It could be worn up there, but it 
is not worn on the main line of resistance from the enemy. 
Mr. Lantarr. Then it was not designed for that purpose? 
Colonel Jackson. Not for actual combat, I think not, as best as I 
can find. As I said, I was not in Washington at that time. 
Mr. Lantarr. Well, I am—— 
Colonel Jackson. I have only been able to develop that from the 
records available. 
Mr. Lanrarr. It is the first time I realized we designed one type 
of uniform for communication zone and one type for the combat zone. 
Dr. Kennepy. This is for garrison also, as you see here. 
Following the Doolittle ak it was decided to have a coat for 
garrison Wear. 


Mr. Lantarr. With leggings? 
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Dr. Kennepy. Leggings were not referred to in that report. It 
was designed for garrison wear. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But it had leggings on it for garrison wear; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir; general utility wear 

Colonel Jackson. ‘Today we have troops in Europe—they are not 
in combat; in my book, they are not in the combat at all, but they 
must have an overcoat to wear, or some other garment to wear, and 
originally this overcoat would cover that type of wear. 

I mean, the Army has that condition to face, and we have quite a 
few troops in Europe today, They are not shooting, but they are 
in a zone that is a possible combat zone. It could be considered : 
combat zone, and has been in the past at times; but when you get fo 
and face the enemy, then you are in combat, physical combat, but the 
rear of that—there is a combat zone, and then you get into your com- 
munications zone, 

Mr. Lantarr. In the meantime, you have two different types of 
uniform ? 

Colonel Jackson. No; you have a uniform that will cover—that 
is what this overcoat did—this is for field uses in the United States 
for training purposes, and for garrison wear, and through your com- 
munications zone, and up to but not ine luding physical combat. 

Mr. Lanvarr. In other words, we have three different types of uni- 
form—your garrison uniform, your field uniform through your com- 
munications zone, and your combat? 

Colonel Jackson. We have more than three, because they vary 
with the climatic conditions. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I mean for a particular theater, we will say a man 
will be equipped with a garrison uniform, with another uniform he 
can wear in the communications zone, or in field exercises in the States, 
and then a combat uniform apparently ? 

Colonel Jackson. Well, a man—let’s put it this way: A man leaves 
the United States with a certain uniform, garrison, and certain field 
items, not complete. He gets to Japan, and if he is going on over 
to Korea he may—he may be equipped with some additional field 
items, but certain garrison items may not go with the soldier. They 
are left in Japan or left in the United States, depending upon his 
destination. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I understand that, but can you answer the question 
I asked about 4 times before—whether we have 3 separate uniforms? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

Dr. Kennepy. We have two uniforms, if I may answer that 
question. 

Mr. Lantarr. That was my impression. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. You have different uniforms for the communications 
zone and the combat zone? 

Colonel Jackson. We have a general uniform that is worn in 
garrison—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is your garrison. 

Colonel Jackson. And in the United States on any duties excepting 
for maneuvers and rear areas and communication, all overseas areas, 
and with that goes the trenchcoat. 

That is the standard, general uniform wear today, sir. Separate 
from that is the combat uniform. 
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Mr. Ikarpv. To simplify this confusion, couldn’t you say you have 
one uniform for combat men—— 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Ixarp. Those people that are in actual combat with the enemy ? 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Ikarp. And then you have one uniform for everybody else ? 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. i : 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes; that is correct, and that is shown on the map 
here at the present time. 

Mr. Correr. When was that map made up, Doctor? 

Dr. Kennepy. This chart—this became effective actually with that 
action you referred to earlier. ” 

Mr. Correr. When did you make that up? 

Colonel Jackson. We made this up. 

Mr. Correr. Especially for this hearing ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Colonel Jackson. We made this up to try to explain this ter- 
minology. 

Mr. Correr. This information we received says the new overcoat 
was intended to be worn for field and combat, as well as garrison and 
semidress use, and subsequent developments on field and combat 
clothing, however, resulted in a plan to use certain specialized uniform 
items for field and combat, and for that reason you remodeled your 
coat. : , 

It occurs to me some of this may be a refinement since our last 
hearing. 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir. The point you refer to about the change— 
the change occurred in the uniform when the Department of the 
Army Uniform Board in 1949 decided this system was not working 
satisfactorily and recommended this system to have one general uni- 
form and separate that from the combat uniform. 

Mr. Correr. But wasn’t that because you did come out in a later 
date, in 1948 and 1949, with better battle gear than had previously 
been conceived, and better gear than you show here under some of 
these coats ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. That came out in 1950, sir. 

Mr. Correr. And wasn’t that the thing that took the place of what 
this was originally intended for? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, sir, here is the 1950 combat clothing, which is 
simplified. We have done away with the Eisenhower jacket and 
placed the Eisenhower jacket in the garrison clothing. We have this 
wool shirt. 

That was the simplification that took place in 1950. 

Mr. Ixarp. He has no sweater ? 

Colonel Jackson. He has no sweater. 

Dr. Kennepy. No sweater. 

Colonel Jackson. This is the field jacket, or short jacket. 

Dr. Kennepy. And the field jacket 

Mr. Ixarp. And that—— 





Mr. Lanrarr. He just has one pair of trousers? 
Colonel Jackson. No, sir; he has 2 pairs of trousers. 
Mr. Ikarp. OD’s under it. 
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Dr. Kennepy. And the field jacket has a separate lining. That is 
where he gets warmth. 

That was the system developed in 1950. 

You can say in a way—that is the point you are making, sir—that 
was foreshadowed by the action taken by the Uniform Board in 1949 
that we would stop trying to have the Eisenhower jacket so styled 
and tailored and sized to be worn over all that heavy clothing and 
make it now something to wear-as part of the garrison unifcrm; and 
when that action was taken, the overcoat went with it into the general 
wear uniform completely. 

Mr. Correr. Do you want to continue with your statement ? 

Colonel Jackson. As first conceived, the field overcoat was to be 
worn at different times over two different uniforms—(1) the so-called 
winter combat ensemble and (2) the regular garrison uniform, the 
components of both of which are shown on the e chi art. Notice that the 
winter combat ensemble included a field jacket, a sweater, and heavy 
underwear in addition to all the garments worn in the garrison uni- 
form. 

At this time, we contemplated that the winter combat ensemble was 
to be worn in actual combat and also in rear areas, the communications 
zone, and all those other overseas areas loos ely design: ited “the field.” 
At this time, any place in the European theater—London, as well as 
the front—was called “the field.” 

The overcoat itself never was and never has been planned for use in 
actual combat. 

As you know, in 1949 there were some fundamental changes in the 
Army concept of its uniform. The changes directly affected the 
garments worn under the coat. The basic distinction recognized as a 

result of these studies was between combat and noncombat: the non- 
ca it aspects of “field” use were assimilated to other noncombat, th: 
is, garrison, and semidress uses. Special combat garb was to be use ‘d 
only in actual combat; the general wear uniform was to be used for all 
noncombat wear, whether field, garrison, or semidress. The general 
wear uniform, as you have seen, omits several items and considerable 
bulk that had been in the 1943 winter combat ensemble over which 
the overcoat had to fit in one of its dual uses. With a plan that the 
general wear uniform was to be the only uniform worn under the 
overcoat, it was apparent that some reduction in the size of the over- 
coat would be in order, and the report of the 1949 Army Field Forces 
Board tests of the coat for this use so recommended. Use of lighter 
fabrics and removal of the leggings were also recommmended. 

The 1950 modification of the coats at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot was carried out pursuant to these recommendations. 
They have also been embodied in subsequent specifications, including 
those now in use. 

In closing, I wish to address a brief remark to a question which was 
repeated several times at the last hearing. That question was whether 
the coats now being bought are the same as those in 1946. It is diffi 
cult to answer this question by a simple “yes” or “no,” without creating 
a grave danger of misunderst: cde abde h would almost be a cer 
tainty if the reply should be quoted out of context. If by “same” 
we mean identical, then of course the coat is not the same. It would 
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not be the same if we had changed the buckle from metal to plastic, 
as we have. 

We have also made more significant changes—reducing the size, 
removing the legeings , and changing the fabric, but the trenchcoat 
design and the basic concept of the cotton shell and wool liner do re- 
main the same. The full answer to the question, I believe, lies in 
the statement which I have just made reviewing with some thorough- 
ness the development of the coat, and in the table which was supphed 
to the committee on May 14, showing every change in specifications 
from 1942 to date. 

Mr. Ixarp. Colonel,—— 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ixarp. What about these leggings? That interests me. How 
did they originally get on the coat ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. I think—I only have this from various papers 
ane conversation with my people, but the concept of them was to try 
to, in any way possible, whip the condition of water draining off the 
raincoat and into the shoes, and at the time the leggings were con- 
ceived was the time we were having severe foot injuries in both Italy 
and Europe—— 

Mr. Ikarp. And that was after—— 

Colonel Jackson (continuing). And that was one of the steps 
made - 

Mr. IKarp. In other words, the leggings- 

Colonel Jackson (continuing). To alleviate that condition. 

Mr. Ixarp. In other words, the leggings were first conceived, then, 
during the World War II weather—— 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. IxArp, Either 1942, 1943, or 1944; along in there? 

Colonel Jackson. Well, it was actually around 1944. 

Mr. Ixarp. 1944, 1945. 

Colonel Jackson. That is when the casualties were so bad. 

Mr. Ixarp. And there was some mention—I believe you made some 
mention—here of tests made of the coat 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Ixarp. Or similar coat duri ing that period? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes; the Fort Preble test was made in 1944-45 
at which time they tested the trenchcoat and the old roll-collar over- 
coat; and their recommendations for the trenchcoat—again, they, in 
my mind, made a confusing statement on this word “field” but this is 
a recommendation of the committee, of the report: 








That consideration be given to issuing a trenchcoat in lieu of the raincoat 
and overcoat for garrison troops. Issue for wear in the field is not recommended. 

And that—in my opinion, at that time they were thinking about the 
combat use, because they tested it throughout every other maneuver, 
marches and everything, and found it ver y satisfactory —— 

Mr. Ixarp. In other words—— 

Colonel Jackson. But they didn’t conceive it as satisfactory for ac- 
tually running across the | battlefield. 

Mr. Ixarp. In other words, they are saying they recommended it in 
every way except combat ? 

( olon e | J AC KSON. ® es, sir. 
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Mr. IxArp. Now, I am speaking of combat—— 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. As we said a moment ago—— 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. As meaning those people in actual combat with the 
enemy. 

Colonel Jackson. That’s right. 

Now, they also evaluated the wool, roll-collar overcoat, and they 
didn’t think it was much good for anything. 

Mr. Ixarp. Well, I agree. 

Now, how about the leggings? How did they get off? I mean, what 
led to them being taken off ? 

Colonel Jackson. Well, as I look 

Mr. Ixarp. I mean if there is any reason—— 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. Other than—— 

Colonel Jackson. As I looked through these various reports— 
there have been a number of reports—in fact, one report here from— 
dated September 1947, made by Army Ground Forces at Fort Ben- 
ning—they are very divided in their opinion on the leggings. They 
say they are very good under certain conditions; they’re excellent. 
In other conditions, they’re not very good, and they say this: 





The subject coat has these defects in design and construction : 

The leg protectors do not extend far enough into the coat to protect the back 
of the legs. 

They don’t say the leg protector is not desired. They say it didn’t 
go far enough back into it. 

Mr. Ixarp. Does that mean high enough 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. In the back? 

Colonel Jackson. High enough in the back. 

And there are several other tests where the results are similar. 

Let’s see if I can find one here in a minute where their opinion is 
that the leggings are highly desirable under certain conditions—and 
that was borne out quite well in the—after 1950 over in Korea, where 
many, many officers and enlisted men wore those in everything except 
up in the front line; but riding in jeeps, under weather conditions 
where it was very wet, the legging was extremely helpful. 

But when you have that diversity of opinion, that is, it is only 
about—say half want it and half do not want it—they decided to take 
them off. 

Mr. Ixarp. The legging, then, was then taken off on account of this 
new concept—— 

Colonel Jackson. To make it a garrison—— 

Mr. Ixarp. Of combat clothing? 

Colonel Jackson. Strictly garrison. 

Mr. Ixarp. And again I speak of combat—— 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. As those actually engaged in fighting. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. Was it taken off because of the general change of the 
thinking in the Army that they wanted an entirely different type of 
uniform ? 
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Colonel Jackson. I would say this was the governing factor in this. 
The concept had changed—had evolved over this period of years, so 
that we wanted a soldier to look dressed up in his overcoat; and for 
combat use and rear-area use, where dressiness is not necessary, or in 
the field, as they term it, but not in the face of the enemy, where you 
could use that, we had other garments that took the place of the over- 
coat and the overcoat would not me utilized. 

It was used primarily for a garrison and rear-area uniform and, 
therefore, the leggings were not as desirable, because a man goes in 
and out of a building, and the leggings take a little time to ‘put on 
and take off. So, they thought it more convenient to remove them. 

Mr. Ikarp. Well, the thing I am confused about is this: As I under- 
stood you a moment ago, you said the people in the rear echelon in a 
so-called combat area had found the garment useful because, in riding 
in jeeps and things of that sort, it gave them protection, and I can 
understand that, and then that it was taken off because those same 
people didn’t need it. I mean, that is 

Colonel Jackson. Well, they wanted to dress up the overcoat, and 
make it as—a little lighter in weight, but principally dress it up and 
make it lighter. 

They were removed and they thought those conditions overrode the 
desirable features of the leggings as a rear-area use. 

Mr. Ikarp. Now, with regard to the sizing of the coat, am I correct 
in the conclusion from the testimony of you gentlemen here, that what 
appears to be large sizing of the coat was caused by a concept in the 
Army at that time that there should be considerable garments under 
it? 

Colonel JAcKson. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. And then, at some date subsequent to the date of these 
orders, that concept changed 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. IKarp. And, therefore, it is your statement now that that is 
the reason the coats were remodeled 
Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Ixarp. And trimmed down 

Colonel Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Ikarp. On account of the fact that the whole general concept 
of the use of the coat changed ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Colonel Jackson. That is correct. 

Dr. Kennepy. I think I can state this very clearly this way: The 
original military characteristics of the item called for capable of being 
worn over that ensemble which the man had—— 

Mr. Ikarp. Yes. 

Dr. Kennepy (continuing). As shown here. The revised charac- 
teristics called for it to be worn only over an Eisenhower jacket, fitted 
to a cotton shirt and cotton underwear. 

Mr. Ixarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did you finish ? 

Mr. Ixarp. Yes. 

a Lantarr. In connection with this procurement in 1946, why 
was it still contemplated this would be a combination field-garrison 
overcoat in view of this recommendation from the Research and De- 
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velopment Branch of the Office of the Quartermaster General to the 
effect that this overcoat was not suitable or not recommended for field 
wear ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, sir, I was in the Research and Development 
operations of the Quartermaster General’s Office at that time. Al- 
though I didn’t have the responsibility for the clothing. I was very 
closely associated with this test. I know very well the concept re- 
ferred to here. The word “field” referred to combat. 

At this time this distinction in the use of the terms had not been de- 
veloped, and the reference, accordingly, was to combat conditions; 
and, as I said a minute ago, the requirement for the coat when it was 
developed was that it be capable of being worn over this ensemble. 
It was not intended it would be what the man actually would wear into 
combat. 

Mr. Lantarr. But it was designed of such size and with such speci- 
fications that it could be worn over the combat uniform ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That’s correct, for people in the rear areas standing 
sentry duty, and many duties. 

As a matter of fact, the man standing sentry duty is going to get 
much colder than the man that is actu: ally running and fighting. 

Mr. Lantarr, And even within the Quartermaster General’s Office 
the word “field” has a different interpretation / 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, it’s undergone quite a bit of transition from 
1942 to the present time. It’s one of those terms that’s just under- 
gone ¢c the ange. 

But bear in mind how many troops in the Army are sitting in trucks 
or motor vehicles, or tanks or jeeps, and for them a long coat like this 
was a very desirable thing, even though they weren’t in combat with 
the enemy, and they wear it as something to put on over their other 
uniform and take off when they didn’t need it. 

That is the way that concept came into being, of having the size big 
enough to go over this ensemble. 

I am not trying to defend it, or defend the uniform. I am saying 
it was the thinking at that time. It was the best thinking in the 
Army and in the Quartermaster General’s Office at that time. 

Now, the fallacy in it, if I might say there was a fallacy in it, was 
the fact the Eisenhower jacket “itself was a part of that ensemble; 
but that was an attempt to economize and have one uniform do every- 
thing. Unlike the Marine Corps, which has two uniforms, and the 
Air Force, which has two uniforms, the Army was trying to get along 
with one uniform. 

That was the fallacy in the picture. That was corrected by the 
Army Board in 1949, which contemplated and recognized the man 
would have to wear for garrison and for semidress and for these other 
echelon duties that particular uniform, but would not try to carry that 
same uniform into the combat zone. 

Mr. Lantarr. You think there is a general understanding in the 
Quartermaster Corps now as to what these terms mean ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I think it is very clear, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. I think the understanding of the terms is clear. 
I think it’s the idea that functional use compels a soldier to wear 
these, the same item of clothing, under varying condition, and he has 
the choice. 
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The whole prine iple of Army clothing is that when he doesn’t need 
this, he won’t wear it; but he has—it’s fit so that it will fit together 
so that if conditions are such he will have to wear it. If it gets hot 
in the middle of the day, he can take it off and wear the rest of the 
stuff without drooping all over; and when it is not hot, when it gets 
cold at night, he can put it on. 

So, it has to be extremely flexible, and the a is in accordance 

ith that concept of flexibility—removing layer by layer, to vary 
Ww with climatic conditions, because the soldier must live in the outdoors. 
He doesn’t have a house to live in. He may be fortunate enough to 
have a tent, but the bulk of his time is out of doors. It is not a ques- 
oe of going out of a building and coming back. He lives out of doors. 

, he has to have clothing that has to be capable of being modified 
to weather conditions, and weather conditions are the governing fac- 
tor. It gets hot in the daytime, and it gets cold at night. So, he has 
to be equipped. He has to be able to work under those varying condi- 
tions. He may be doing it throughout the whole day, but he has to 
be equipped. 

Mr. Lantarr. What effect has this particular coat now had on pro- 
curement of raincoats? 

Colonel Jackson. I cannot answer that. That would have to be 
answered by Colonel Dyekman. 

Do you know, Colonel Dyekman ? 

Colonel Dyexman. I am Col. Ivan J. Dyekman. 

It has had very little effect on the procurement of raincoats during 
summer months. 

This overcoat that we’re discussing here today has proven to be a 
saisfactory garment for, let’s say, late fall months, during the winter 
and, say, the early spring, and in the summer time a raincoat is needed. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Are we still procuring the same number of raincoats 
as we would have had not this combination rain-coat-overcoat been 
adopted ¢ 

Colonel Dyexman. For initial issue, every man coming into the 
Army gets a raincoat. 

For replacement—he only wears it during the 4 or 5 or 6 summer 
months and they, therefore, last much longer than if he had to wear 
the raincoat the year around. 

Mr. Ixarp. May I—— 

Mr. LantaFr. Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ixarp (continuing). Ask: Are they also issued a trenchcoat 
when they come into service of this type? 

Colonel Dyrxman. No, sir. The trenchcoat as of today is an or- 
ganizational item of equipment. If aman comes in in a climate where 
he needs an overcoat to keep warm, he is issued a trenchcoat; but it is 
still organizational property and remains as such. 

Mr. IKkarp. But this is 

Colonel Dyexman. Now, when a man is discharged—let’s take what 
we're doing actually today—— 

Mr. IKarp. Yes. 

Colonel DyrxKMAn (continuing). We have brought the roll-collar 
overcoat and the trenchcoat in the system. We’re trying to utilize our 
o. d. 32-ounce-wool overcoats. So, a man has a trenchcoat in certain 
Army areas. When he goes home in the winter months and he needs 
an overcoat for protection, the trenchcoat is returned as organiza- 
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tional property and he is given the roll-collar overcoat for his return 
home. 

Mr. Correr. Do you think that is entirely cricket to send a man 
home in that wool coat, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel DyeKmMan. We have had comments both ways. From the 
congressional point of view, they think we should. In our budget 
hearings, they think we should possibly have the man send it back 
when he gets home. We have it from a morale point of view, where 
we think the hero is entitled to the raincoat, the overcoat, as a souve- 
nir, or something to wear until he can get back on his feet in the busi- 
ness world. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the comparative cost now between the wool 
roll-collar overcoat and the trenchcoat, the model we are procuring 
now ¢ 

I realize we have varying prices and varying markets, but for the 
last procurement of your wool overcoats, what was the price / 

Colonel Dyekman. I don’t know whether I have any cost figures 
with me. 1 could certainly get them for the committee. 

Mr. Lantarr. I would like to have the cost of your last procurement 
of your wool, roll-collar overcoat 
Colonel DyeKMaAn. Yes, sir. 

(The status of war reserves is classified as security information. 
The other information requested has been furnished in the appendix 
as exhibit B, p. 191. See also p. 75 of these hearings.) 

Mr. Lantarr (continuing). And the date of procurement, and the 
current procurement price of the trenchcoat. 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. You are not procuring any more of the wool coats, 
are you ¢ 

Colonel Dyekman. No, sir. 

Mr, Lantarr. In effect, now, then, since we are still issuing a rain- 
coat and the trenchcoat is used for garrison wear only, the question of 
cost is about the only thing involved any more, isn’t it? 

The trenchcoat has just taken the place of the wool coat for garrison 
wear ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. Not completely. 

Colonel Dyekman. No; that is not quite true. A man comes into 
the Army and he is in a climate where he needs an overcoat—he is 
given the trenchcoat. 

Now he moves to Korea, or he moves to Japan, let’s say—he needs 
it for the trip en route—he takes the overcoat with him. 

Mr. Lantarr, This would also require a wool coat—— 

Colonel Dykeman. It would 

Mr. Lantarr (continuing). Would it not? 

Colonel Dypxman. No, sir. 

In September of 1951 all men embarking for Far East command 
were furnished with the OD-7 overcoat. They turned in their roll- 
collar overcoat, and we used it in other areas, areas other than combat. 

So, the man gets to Japan. He has his overcoat. If he is stationed 
in Japan, let’s say, for the first part of his tour, he still has his over- 
coat for the winter months. 

Mr. Lantarr. The OD-7 trenchcoat ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. OD-7 trenchcoat; yes, sir. 


Mr. Lantrarr. Mr. Ikard. 
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Mr. Ikarp. Colonel, may I ask a question right there? 

Is it still the practice after you have got that overcoat overseas—— 

Mr. LAnTArFF. Garrison issue. 

Mr. Ikarp (continuing). Of the Army to get all that back and re- 
issue it after they get to J: apan ¢ 

Colonel Dyexman. When he gets to Japan, if he gets there —let’s 
assume he went in early spring, and when he got to Japan he didn’t 
even need the overc oat it would be taken up in Japan, renovated and 
put back in the sup ph ly system for reissue the following winter 

Mr. Ixarp. Well, isn’t it true, too, even if he goes over there in the 
winter months—I don’t know about now, but formerly the normal] 
procedure was to use the troops going over to carry supplies over ¢ 

Colonel DyrxkmMan. That’s correct. 

Mr. Ixarp. So, every man that leaves has a full issue, doesn’t he, 
when he embarks ? 

Colonel DyekmMan. No, si 

Mr. Ikarp. And he turns all that in and draws what he needs? 

Colonel Dyexkman. He does not have a full issue. In 1951 they 
did lighten the load of the soldier. For example, a man going over 
would have, at the time he got the report, 2 Eisenhower jackets and 
Z pairs of o. d.—37 trousers. 

Mr. Ixarp. And two pairs of shoes ? 

Colonel Dyexman. He would have his shoes, and he would have 
his full 29 items 

Mr. Ixarp. Yes. 

Colonel Dyexman (continuing). That he got when he first came 
into the Army. They did not have the man go over with his organi- 
zational items in addition, other than the overcoat. That was for 
the trip going over. Now, if it was in the summer months, he would 
not take the overcoat with him. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Colonel Dyekman is our next witness. I wonder if 
anyone has any further questions of Colonel Jackson before we finish 
with him. 

Mr. Ixarp. I would like to ask one question here. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ixarp. Why were we procuring wool-type roll overcoats in 
1948, 1949, and 1951? What was the reason for that procurement 

Colonel Jackson. That is Colonel 

Mr. Ixarp. Or is that—— 

Colonel Jackson. Colonel Dyekman’s, too; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. All right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is there anything further from Colonel Jackson? 

Mr. Correr. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Ixarp. Mr. Cotter. 

Mr. Corrrr. Colonel, could you tell us again why these recom- 
mendations of your test people in 1945 that these overcoats not be 
used as a field overcoat was ignored in your 1946 procurement ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. As I said, when I first quoted that I did—I 
thought the term, the use of the word “field” in this case did not 
agree with the concept that the Army had at that time. It was a 
misuse of the word “field.” 

Mr. Correr. You mean your own research and development people 
in the Army didn’t know what the *y were talking about? 
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Colonel Jackson. This was made by the Climatic Research Lab- 
oratory, and it is unfortunate that the word was misused, but I 
think it was. 

Mr. Corrrr. These were the original tests, weren’t they, prior to 
the procurement that was made under actual battle conditions ? 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Didn’t these men go out in the snow, and so forth ? 

Colonel Jackson. No. As I said, sometime before the overcoat 
was sent to Europe—the oflicer’s coat was sent to Europe 

Mr. Correr. Back in 19434 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir, and you said when it was first-—— 

Mr. Corrrer. Wasn’t that when the primary and originating idea 
of saving wool was the paramount factor ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. And at that time the recommendations that they go 
into a cotton garment were rejected, was it not? 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Well, it was deferred—— 

Colonel Jackson. Deferred. 

Dr. Kennepy. That’s right. 

Mr. Correr. And you went ahead with the wool procurements! 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrrr. So, in a sense, you rejected the recommendtion to go 
ahead with the cotton garment for the enlisted men. 

I think one of your earlier reports here, by a large staff—— 

Colonel Jackson. I think, if you will recall, I said it was deferred 
because of the time that was spent on the development of the other 
items of clothing, and they didn’t go into the overcoat for the enlisted 
men at that time because it was not the compelling necessity. 

When you have a war, you pick the things that are the most com- 
pelling and you do those first; and we had an overcoat for the rear 
area. They can wear the wool overcoat. Maybe they didn’t like it, 
but they can wear it. 

Mr. Correr. The point I am trying to get at—— 

Colonel Jackson. And you had other things that are of far greater 
importance. 

Mr. Correr. But apparently your recommendation back there in 
1942 gave paramount importance to a consideration of a change into 
cotton from wool because of the shortage of wool, did it not? 

Colonel Jackson. Well, that was one of the basic recommendations ; 
yes. 

Mr. Corrrer. Now, did the tests in early 1946 that were conducted 
just prior to this procurement to some extent override this recom- 
mendation in 1945 that this overcoat not be designed or procured for 
field use? 

Dr. Kennepy. I would like to answer that, if I may, Colonel. 

Mr. Correr. Either one. 

Dr. Kennepy. They overrode it to the extent that that word “field” 
was interpreted to mean combat. 

There was no need of combat clothing at that time because the 1943 
combat clothing, with the short jacket ‘which you saw a moment ago 
and which was the thing that was developed when they postponed 
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development of the overcoat for the enlisted men—that was adequate 
for combat purpose 

Mr. Corrrer. We il, why, then, did the y deve lop the one you showed 
us ¢ 

This battle jacket was supposed to sueceed—— 

Dr. Kennepy. You mean the 1950 ensemble ? 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

Dr. Kennepy. How was that developed ¢ 

Mr. Corrrer. Yes. 

Dr. Kennepy. There were several reasons. 

Mr. Corrrer. Well, what were the reasons ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I would say one of the chief ones was they wanted 
to get the Eisenhower ju ket off that ensemble. 

Mr. Correr. Was that the only reason / 

Dr. Kennepy. That was one of the reasons. The Eisenhower jacket 
sized to be worn with all this bulky clothing was not a satisfactory 
functional garment. It was too restricted. 

Mr. Correr. Well, I think I asked: Did the main tests of 1946, in 
some sense, supersede these field tests that had been made in the snow 
in Maine in 1945, wherein you still procured this dual-purpose coat ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, they didn’t supersede it because—— 

Mr. Correr. Did they follow that recommendation ? 

Dr. Kennepy. The intent of that recommendation was not to de- 
velop that jacket, that overcoat, for combat purposes. 

I think the point you made earlier—the chairman made earlier— 
that there was a misuse of the word “field” in that report is correct. 
They did use the word “field” in the sense to include everything, in- 
cluding combat. 

I happen to know the group that worked on the thing very well, and 
I know they had that concept. 

That is the reason for that term being used. 

Mr. Corrrer. Well, wasn’t the last field test that you received prior 
to making this large procurement just a telephone report ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Corrrr. And didn’t the report—— 

Dr. Kennepy. I think there was a letter report, too, but 

Mr. Correr. And didn’t the report that was finally consummated 
in writing, dated August 29, 1946—— 

Dr. Kennepy. That’s correct. 

Mr. Correr. Recommend that the coat embodying these features of 
this OD-7 be subject to further investigation ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That’s correct, and those studies were under- 
taken 

Mr. Correr. And wasn’t—— 

Dr. Kennepy. The following winter. 

Mr. Correr. That garment was referred to as an experimental gar- 
ment all through 1947 and 1948 in these tests that were made? 

Dr. Kennepy. I think that term was used at some times. 

Mr. Correr. Even though the coats were procured ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Even though the coats were procured; yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Do you feel it was a well-considered procurement 
from a research and development point in 1946? 
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Dr. Kennepy. Well, the only answer to that is I have never yet 
seen an item that was so perfect when it first went out to procure- 
ment that it couldn’t be improved and didn’t have some bugs in it. 

Mr. Correr. Isn’t it a little unusual you should be calling it an 
experimental garment after research and development and after 
going into extensive tests, and after a $45 million procurement, and 
that you should remodel the coat by sizing it down and taking off 
the leggings before it was used, except in this emergency in 19504 

Dr. Ke NNEDY. Well, that—I would say that the testing of an 
item after it’s been procured is not unusual. In fact, when we 

Mr. Correr. I don’t think that quite answers my question. 

Dr. Kennepy. It is not unusual. We do it all the time. After we 
get something, we continue to study it, because clothing is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to design and to make patterns so that they 
are perfect ; and it’s not unusual at all. 

I think it is correct that the term “experimental” was unfortunate, 
but that, I think, was due to the fact that it was not in actual use. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, what was it ? 

You say it is not unusual at all to have a lot of bugs in these pro- 
curement items. I can understand that, except when you are getting 
around to a replacement item. 

Now, this was a replacement item, after the war was over. What 
was the great rush that required this vast procurement after the war 
was over and when we h: id an item we were replacing 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, sir 

Mr. Lantarr. That warranted spending this vast sum of money 
prior to the time satisfactory tests had been made? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, I will answer the first part of your question 
first, if I may. 

We have to have one set of patterns to fit everybody in the country. 
Now, anybody—a clothing manufacturer—he has a market. Rogers- 
Peet has a certain kind of market, and they make clothes for a certain 
kind of man. Hickey-Freeman does the same thing for a business- 
man—a little different dimensions, a little bit bigger in the stomach, 
and so on. 

We have to have one set of patterns to fit everybody in the popula- 
tion. Now, nobody in the clothing business makes patterns like that. 
So, consequently, the perfection of patterns for clothing is an extremely 
difficult thing for all the military departments. 

Now, as to the question of having come out and bought this—— 

Mr. Lantarr. But you have experience factors there that indicate 
what you need—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Well—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. For military wear? 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes, and no. Once you change the garment under- 
neath the item, the pattern concept is entirely different all over. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is true. 

Dr. Kennepy. So, while we had all the experience on the officer’s 
trenchcoat and we had good patterns for that, we didn’t have them for 
this item with the larger sizing—and that is where the question of 
final fit still had to be tested. 

Now, as to your second part of the question, it is true very fre- 
quently we have to rush into procurement of something very quickly 
before it is entirely perfected bodywise. 
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We rushed out to buy some body armor. We rushed out to buy lots 
of things, such as these new boots for the men in Korea. Lots of things 
we have to buy because there is a compelling reason. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I can see that. It is an entirely different thing here 
where you have combat needs that indicate or justify an immediate 
procurement. In that case, you are naturally going to have a lot of 
bugs initially; you are going to have to iron those bugs out as the 
item is worn or used. 

Dr. Kennepy. That’s right. 

Mr. Lantarr. But where you are procuring in peacetime—— 

Dr. Kennepy. But we—— 

Mr. Lanvarr. And this was peacetime, in 1946, why did you have 
to rush ahead before you ironed out all of these so-called bugs? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, from the st: indpoint of the item, it was very 
aan. They gave a due date for wearing of the coat in the fall of 

1948, and that b: ively § gave us time to procure and get them out in the 
hands of the people. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Then, the fault would lie with somebody that gave 
you the due date in 1948? 

Dr. Kennepy. As far as we are concerned, we have to meet certain 
timing. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We were still experimenting on this coat after 1948; 
weren't we? 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, I would say, even though we were buying a 
coat today that fits very well, we're still experimenting on it, still 
trying to make it better. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is it still listed as an experimental item ? 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir; it is a standard item. 

Colonel Jackson. I think there may be that stigma attached to the 
term “experimental,” but I don’t think even today this coat is used in 
all Army areas, is it, Colonel Dyekman ? 

Colonel Dyekman. No, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. We still do not use it completely throughout the 
Army even yet. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That was true of the— 

Dr. Kennepy. I think, sir—— 

Colonel Jackson. That is what gives it the terminology in among 
the soldiers—that it’s an experimental item—because everybody is 
not wearing the same garment. 

I would say that was 

Dr. Kennepy. I think, sir, I can—— 

Mr. Lantarr. Then, the wool overcoat was an experimental item 
because it wasn’t worn by everybody—— 

Colonel Jackson. Well, that 

Dr. Kennepy. I think the reason—— 

Mr. Lantarr. Even though it was in procurement. 

Colonel Jackson. There are plenty of examples. 

Dr. Kennepy. I think I can answer your question, sir. I think 
the reason it was called experimental was because it was put on troops 
that were wearing it right alongside other troops that didn’t have 
it. We went down in the field at Benning, to Army Force Board 3, 
and there we had a group of field men wearing this coat, which was 
not available to anybody else, only to these particul: ir groups. So, 
from a standpoint of Board 3, it was experimental because it was not 
being worn by everybody. 
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Mr. Lanvarr. I think we ought to have a glossary of terms that 
everybody in the military agrees on so that poor, suffering Congress- 
men can keep up with what is going on, because from just two things 
we have discused here this afternoon it seems like everybody is in 
disagreement as to what they mean. 

Colonel Jackson. Well, the terms are not static. The Army is a 
living entity. The terms change. They evolve. 

This term “combat” and “field” has changed. I imagine if you 
went back to the beginning of the American Army you would find 
entirely different concepts of those terms. They’ve changed maybe 2 
or 3 different times. They evolve as conditions change, and I think 
that is true of many other words. Of course, that is true- 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, I think the only fact we get concerned about in 
that respect is that one branch of the Government will go ahead spend- 
ing money on the basis of one definition while the other has changed 
the term, and we have wasted a lot of money. I think we ought to 
get together when we are spending money and be sure we are all 
talking about the same terms. 

Colonel Jackson. I think that is true, and we have in the Army : 
glossary of terms. We have a dictionary of terms put out by the 
Adjutant General, which is a standard 

Mr. Lantarr. In that glossary of terms, incidentally, what does 
“field” mean ? 

Colonel Jackson. I don’t have a copy with me, sir, but I will cer- 
tainly look it up and give it to you. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I would be very interested to see what the Adjutant 
General calls “field wear.” 

Mr. Ikard. 

Mr. Ixarp. Colonel, about these tests: I can understand why you 
would probably continually be conducting tests of garments, but I 
am interested to know why as late as November 23, 1949, you would 
be testing this particular coat to determine the suitability and ac- 
cept ibility of the overcoat, field o. d.—7, with removable liner, for 
issue in lieu of the overcoat, wool melton, o. d., roll-collar, 32, for wear 
in garrison and 1 in the field. 

Now, here we are 

Colonel pA Does it say raincoat, too, or just overcoat ? 

Mr. Ixarp, No; it just says: 











The purpose is to make this test to determine whether or not it is suitable 
to be issued in lieu of the roll-type overcoat. 

Dr. Kennepy. Are you referring, sir, to the test of the Army Field 
Forces ? 

Mr. Ixarp. Yes, sir; Board No. 3, Fort Benning, Ga., November 23, 
1949, Test Project No. 2173. 

Dr. Kennepy. The purpose of that was to validate the use of this 
coat under the concept developed by the Department of the Army 
Uniform Board that it would be worn now only over the Eisenhower 
jacket and the coat and shirt and underwear. 

Mr. Ixarp. Well, back to the question 

Dr. Kennepy. The fitting test 

Mr. Ixarp. That Mr. Lantaff asked a moment ago—and I haven't 
gotten an answer clear to it in my mind, and that is: Is it customary 
to procure in such large quantities to the tune of the money involved 
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here an item whose suitability or acceptability is an issue in lieu of 
another one that has not yet been determined ? 

Now, I can certainly understand, as I say, how you are probably 
continually testing things; but I would like to know if that is the 
custom, the practice, to procure such large quantities of an item when 
there has been no determination that it is suitable in lieu of one that 
you now have or had at that time. 

Dr. Kennepy. I think that question—— 

Mr. Lantarr. Unfortunate is the word. 

Dr. Kennepy. I think the word “suitable” there—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Unfortunate. 

Dr. Kennepy. Is a convention which we use in writing test di- 
rectives. 

Mr. Ixarpv. How about acceptability ? 

Dr. Kennepy. The same thing. Those are conventions which we 
use in writing test plans, test directives. 

Mr. Ixarp. Well, what 

Dr. Kennepy. That is a standard term we use in every item. 

Mr. Ixarp. All right. Let’s go back now. What was the purpose 
of this test ? 

It says here: “To determine the suitability and acceptability of this 
0. d.——” 

Mr. Lantarr. Seven. 

Mr. Ixarp. “Seven, to be issued as an issue in lieu of the roll-collar 
overcoat.” 

Now, what was the actual purpose of the test ? 

Dr. Kennepy. The purpose of this test-—— 

Mr. Ixarp. I mean, disregarding the words “suitability” and “ac- 
ceptability” and “in lieu of,” what actually was the purpose ? 

Dr. Kennepy. The purpose of this test, sir, was to examine the fit- 
ting characteristics and the overall suitability of this item when worn 
in accordance with the concept of the Uniform Board that they would 
not wear all of this heavy wool combat clothing underneath it, but 
simply the Eisenhower jacket tailored to fit the man, and his coat and 
shirt and his underwear. 

It was a fitting test to examine the suitability of the coat from the 
general fit characteristics. 

Now, I think this is the thing that is probably confusing all you 
gentlemen a little bit. A coat, no matter what its size, can fit some- 
body. I mean, the chairman of the committee wore a coat today that 
was too large for him, but that coat would fit somebody. The problem 
isn’t: Can we fit somebody with that coat ? 

The problem always is: Do we fit the man for whom that coat was 
originally sized ? 

When we take the entire population of the Army and run a grid 
across it and try to fit that entire population—11 sizes—we have a 
certain size man in mind as the basic man in each one of those squares 
of that grid. Now, the question isn’t: Can we fit somebody with that 
coat? Because unless the coat is badly proportioned or off balance it 
will fit somebody. 

The point is: Are we fitting the man we want to fit with that so 
we can tariff our purchases properly ? 
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And if we know that particular size and those particular patterns 
fit that particular man properly, then we know how to schedule our 
sizing for procurement. 

Mr. Ikarp. All right, then—— 

Dr. Kennepy. That is the kind of problem which we always look 
at when we try to run a fitting test. 

We were trying to fit this coat now according to that concept over 
that clothing, to see if we were fitting the right men in that whole 
setup, or maybe if we had too many small sizes, too many down to the 
small size, too many large, or all garments sized up and down 1 inch 
in excess girth, all things of that sort which are a study of the pattern 
and fitting characteristics of the garment—that is the purpose—— 

Mr. Ikarp. All right. 

Dr. Kennepy. Of this test. 

Mr. Ixarp. All right; we are together on pu.pose. 

Now, the question that I asked originally: Is it customary to pro- 
cure $45 million worth of these items, or a million two hundred thou- 
sand of them, as I believe the figures showed, to make that test ¢ 
Dr. Kennepy. It would not be customary; no, sir. No question 
of it. 

Colonel Inuie. I would like to amplify that, if I may. 

Mr. Ikarp. All right, sir. 

Colonel Luxu16. I think we must draw a very clear distinction between 
the concepts of the uniform that existed in the spring of 1946 and the 
modified concept of that uniform that developed during the ensuing 
months and into the years following 1946. 

In the spring of 1946 the various garments were presented. They 
were accepted by the staff. G—1, through examination, made the deci- 
sion to adopt. They were formaliz lin the publication of this circular 
we are referring to, No. 88. 

There was no other uniform coming into existence as of July 1, 1948. 
We had no raincoat in existence. This was a substitute garment, 
over sedis ueahaiebeiiia to be a substitute for the overcoat and the trench- 
coat, 

The only problem—the only difficulty—however, was in accord with 
this principle: Even though it met the proposals and one of the ree- 
ommendations of the Doolittle Board to have a garment of essentially 
the same type both for officers and enlisted men, the sizing might have 
been different; but, nevertheless, it was the approved solution at that 
time and was the coat to come into existence, and with that in mind 
the procurement was undertaken, and 

Mr. Ikarp. Well, now, I agree with that, or I understand that per- 
fectly, Colonel, and I think that is correct; but here is what is dis- 
turbing me about it—and I think your explanation is absolutely 
correct: Maybe again the words are unfortunate, as has been pointed 
out, but we come along here 2% years after the procurement and we 
find, at least as far as the stated purpose here says, that this test is to 
determine the suitability and acceptability of the issuance of this gar- 
ment in lieu of the roll-collar overcoat. 

Now, I would assume, from what you just said, that this determina- 
tion would have been made back in 1946, 1945, or maybe even late 
1946, but surely not 214 years later. 

That is the thing that 1s confusing me in my mind. 

35671—53——11 
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Dr. Kennepy. I think, sir, the difficulty there, which I have not made 
entirely clear, is that this coat, tested under report No. 2173 that you 
have in your hand—— 

Mr. Ixarp. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Kennepy. Was a coat in which the dimensions had been taken 
up. 
Mr. Ixarp. All right. 

Dr. Kennepy. It was a smaller coat. It was a lighter weight coat. 
It was not the same pattern—— 

Mr. Ikarp. All right. 

Dr. KenNepy. That was bought in 1946. 

Mr. Ikarp. All right. 

Dr. Kennepy. In other words, it was a new coat which we were then 
planning, a new coat in the sense of the patterns. 

Mr. Ixarp. In other words, the coat tested here in 2173 was not the 
coat——— 

Dr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. That we are talking about here ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I tried to make that clear. 

Mr. Ixarp. I am sorry. 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. I didn’t understand it. 

Dr. Kennepy. I said this was the coat based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Army Uniform Board, which was snugger, tighter, lighter- 
weight, and tailored down more closely to the concepts of an overcoat 
rather than the concepts of the trenchcoat, which was all fuller. 

Mr. Ixarp. What about test 2060? 

Dr. Kennepy. That was 1946. 

Mr. Ixarp. That was the 1946 procurement? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Ixarp. And 2173 was not the—— 

Dr. KenNnepy. No, sir; it was a later model, in keeping with the 
recommendations of the Uniform Board and was being tested at this 
time at bases for checking the pattern prior to procurement. 

Mr. IKarp. Well, does this OD-7 mean anything, or would that 
apply to the model as you brought it forward ? 

Dr. Kennepy. No. 

Colonel Jackson. That is the trenchcoat. 

Mr. Ixarp. That is the trenchcoat? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 

Dr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Colonel Jackson. OD-7 is the color. 

Dr. Kennepy. That is the color. 

Mr. Correr. Have you changed your specifications entirely between 
1946 and the time these tests were made? 

Dr. KenNepy. Well, only in this respect: When we change the pat- 
terns and the dimensions, we change the dimension, the pattern, a 
quarter of an inch—the specification has to be changed, too, to accom- 
modate that, because the specification has dimension tables in it which 
reflect the patterns, reflect them in terms of the finished coat, of the 
lining in the pattern, and 





Mr. Correr. In a sense it was the same coat improved ? 
Dr. Kennepy. That is correct, sir. 
Colonel Jackson. That is correct. 
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Dr. Kennepy. It was in keeping with the new idea for a snugger 
and tighter fit, lighter 

Mr. Lantarr. It was a test to determine—— 

Dr. Kennepy. Whether the revision—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Whether the revised model was suitable to replace 
the original OD-7— 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Colonel Jackson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Wool, roll-collar overcoat ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct, sit 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Dr. Kennepy. But the only coat these gentlemen had down there to 
wear was the wool overcoat, because that is all the “y Were Wearing. 

Mr. Lantarr. We procured about 2 million of this original design 
trench coat; did we oo ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. I can’t speak for the quantity. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I think a million two hundred thousand was the 
first procurement and 

Colonel DyEkmMAN. No, sir. 

Colonel Jackson. That is beyond research. 

Mr. Lantarr. They were procured and justified while our—— 

Colonel Inii4e. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The money was appropriated. 

Colonel Ittie. The money was appropriated, sir, but to the best of 
my knowledge the procurement was not made, 

Mr. Lanrvarr. I think we ought to find out what that money was 
used for. 

Colonel Inuie. That can be clarified when Colonel Dyekman 
testifies. 

Mr. LantarFr. In other words, we procured at least a million two 
hundred thousand of the original OD-7, and this study was to deter- 
mine whether or not the revised model was a suitable replacement for 
the original OD wool overcoat. 

Dr. Kennepy. Prior to the change of the specifications and pat- 
terns, and having a new item to procure, the revised items to procure, 
in keeping with the specification 

Mr. LanraFr. Is that a correct statement ? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. So, this test analysis of what they were testing was 
not true ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. In what way, sir? 

Mr. Lanrarr. That it was a test of replacement for the wool over- 
coat. 

Dr. Kennepy. But, you see, it was, sir. The only comparison we 
had down there for testing the coat was more men were wearing the 
wool overcoats. They didn’t have the other trenchcoat. It wasn’t 
being used. So, the comparison we had—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you had a million two hundred thousand of them 
on hand ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. Well, we—the only coats these men had to wear 
were the overcoats, the wool, roll-collar overcoat. So, the comparis on 
is a question from the standpoint of the test group of this revised 
model pattern coat with the wool overcoat which they were wearing. 
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Mr. Corrrr. Well, the _ was not very much if they were testing it 
with the nearest thing at hand and did not have the subject model 
that you were really comparing it with. 

Dr. Kennepy. Actu: illy I believe the coat was not in comparison 
with anything, but the concept of replacement was for the sake of 
generalization. If you are testing a pattern you are testing a par- 
ticular item. 


Mr. Lantarr. I do not think there is any use of pursuing tne sub- 
ject any apenee. . want to comp yliment the doe ‘tor. Hecan do things 
with the English language I didn’t even think Congressmen can do. 


Mr. I Karp. a me ask one more question. 

Mr. Lantarr. All right, but let us limit this. 

Mr. Ixarp. Dr. Kennedy, 2173 you say is not the same coat as the 
original procurement ? 

Dr. KenNepy. That is my understanding of it, sir. 

Mr. ikarp, Do you have a copy of the report, sir? 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes, § 

Mr. IKarp. In sts ect 3 the description of material, and (a), 
and (b) under that. To the layman it appears to me that that de- 
scribes the coat we are talking about. 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes; it does, sir. It is the same description. 

Mr. Ixarp. Then according to the information I have here the first 
change in specifications of this coat was made September 8, 1950? 

Dr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Ixarp. How is this coat. mentioned in 2173 different from the 
coat in the a: procurement if the specifications had not been 
changed and if it had the leggings attached and the removal liner 
which it men alee in the deser iption { ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. This is an experimental production, sir, over revised 
patterns. It was not bought on specification. 

Mr. Ixarp. This coat then in 2173 was not bought? I mean, it was 
experimental ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I do not remember. I do not have it right here. 

(The arenes requested follows :) 

(Dr. Stephen J. Kennedy, Chief, Textile, Clothing and Footwear 
Branch, Research and De ‘velopme nt Division, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, being duly sworn, deposes and says :) 

In reviewing the testimony given before the House Military Operations Sub- 
committee in the hearing on overcoats, it is apparent that I was under a mis- 
apprehension with respect to test No. 2173 conducted by Army Field Force Board 
No. 3 on the overcoats. It is requested, accordingly, that my testimony given on 
this matter be corrected on one point. Eleven sizes of the coats tested were not 
modified in dimensions as had been my understanding, but were actually the 
coats bought in 1946. Three of the sizes tested were new additional sizes based 
upon new patterns. In other words, instead of all the coats being new coats, 
only the three extra small sizes, extra small long, extra small regular, and 
extra small short, were new sizes based upon revised patterns. 

In addition, the coat was fitted on the subjects in this test on a different basis 
than in the previous AFF test, according to chest girth dimensions rather than 
the original basis of height and weight so that it had the effect of fitting the 
coat smaller on each subject. Accordingly on the basis of the method of fitting, 
the coat was improved in fit over the previous test. 

The exact purpose of the test was as stated in my testimony, to determine the 
acceptability of the coat under the new concept of its use only over the garrison 
uniform as determined by the Department of the Army Uniform Board, rather 
than over the “field” uniform over which it was originally designed to be worn. 
In view of the reduction of the number of garments over which it would need to 
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be worn. it was apparent that each garment would fit a slightly larger man than 
originally planned and, accordingly, the new extra small sizes were developed, 
new patterns made for them, and additional coats produced in these sizes for 
the test. 


STEPHEN J. KENNEDY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of June, 1953. 
[SEAL] CHARLES R. Rock, Notary Public. 


Mr. Correr. Dr. Kennedy, in making procurements of new items, 
particularly ona frais scale, to what extent do you rely’ on industry 
to advise you as to the practicability and feasibility of a particular 
procurement ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. Very heavily, sir. In a normal operation we would 
have a very careful coordination of industry. 

Mr. Correr. What do you do? Do you work through the industry 
advisory committees ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. Of one kind or another. I have been in 
the Quartermaster Corps since 1942. I was an officer in the war and 
we had large numbers of committees during that time—ad hoe com- 
mittees—and we were allowed to use trade association committees at 
that time and other committees. We had a great many advisory 
committees. 

Mr. Correr. Aren’t you allowed to use trade association committees 
at the present time ? 

Colonel Jackson. The Army regulation governing that particular 
thing is that we can use industry advisers, but cannot use paid 
members of associations as members of any advisory committee. 

Mr. Correr. In other words, you can go to particular contractors 
who are experts in the field, but you cannot go to an industrywide ad- 
visory committee / 

Colonel Jackson. Well, if you are talking about a trade associa- 
tion—we cannot go—that is, you cannot go to a trade association where 
the paid membership of that association would be advisers to the 
Quartermaster. We can utilize members of that committee, or any 
other members that we so want, and we set up our own committee. 

Mr. Correr. Do you use them ? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. How many meetings of such advisory committees did 
you hold last year / 

Colonel Jackson. Offhand, I cannot tell you, but I think we sub- 
mitted a report on that. 

Mr. Correr. We have only one meeting in the report. 

Colonel Jackson. The committees are utilized in the design and 
development of specifications. 

Mr. Correr. Are you surprised it was only once you met with an 
advisory committee ¢ 

Colonel Jackson. Are you restricting it to overcoats. 

Mr. Corrrr. No. 

Colonel Jackson. Or are you saying advisory to the Research and 
Development Division of the Quartermaster Corps? If you are, one 
iS in error. 

Mr. Correr. No, on clothing. 

Colonel Jackson. If you narrow it down to clothing, that can be. 

Mr. Corter. Isn't that quite a large field in which you spend a great 
deal of money ? 
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Colonel Jackson. Yes, but we use advisory committees to make sure 
that our specifications are right. If we should design any new partic- 
ular item, at that time we would not necessarily have to have any large 
committee. We can use advisers as individuals on particular prob- 
lems, but we do not have to have any committee. 

Mr. Correr. Did you use an advisory committee when you made 
this procurement of this overcoat w ith leggings ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. I cannot speak for sure on that because none of the 
peop le responsible for that are still in our organization. That is why 
this was taken up individually with a number of outside industrial 
camealbanhe and not a formal advisory committee. 

Mr. Correr. Your tailoring trade thinks that the overcoat with the 
leggings attached was a good model for you to procure ¢ 

Dr. Kennepy. I cannot speak on that firsthand, but I believe there 
were no adverse views on the use of the overcoat. 

Mr. Correr. You were not here in an earlier hearing and did not 
hear the testimony of what one of the people from the trade said the 
rumor in the trade was about the coat ? 

Dr. Kennepy. I did not hear that. No, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Thank you very much. Colonel, in view of the fact 
that we have been on this for some time, I am wondering if the com- 
mittee might have any objection to the colonel putting his statement 
in the record and just testifying for us without a formal statement 
on the points we have particularly asked about. I think the question 
has been referred to you, and in the interests of time will you tell us 
about your inventory supply of the overcoats and the basis for the 
determination of the amount of this procurement ? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF COL. IVAN J. DYEKMAN, CHIEF, CLOTH- 
ING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


Colonel Dyekman. That is what is in my statement. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I wonder if you will just tell us about it. 

Colonel DyExman. In other words, you want a brief? 

Mr. Lanrarr. And your statement will be incorporated in the 
record, if there is no objection from the committee. 

Mr. Ixarp. I have no objec tion. 

Mr. Lantarr. Let the statement of Colonel Dyekman be included 
in the record. 

(The statement of Colonel Dyekman is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CoL, IvAN J. DYEKMAN ON SUPPLY-CONTROL STUDIES AND ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF OVERCOATS 


I should like to discuss the supply-and-demand studies conducted in 1946 on 
the World War II wool, roll-collar overcoat and also on the new O. D.-7 field 
overcoat precedent to the procurement of the new coat. I shall also mention 
briefly developments which caused a change in our plans for distribution of the 
overcoat and shall describe in general terms the distribution that was actually 
earried out 

In the supply-and-demand picture that existed at the time of the 1946 procure- 
ment, there are two points of salient importance, one pertaining to supply, the 
other to demand. On the supply side, studies at that time clearly show that 
the planners never lost sight of the fact that a substantial quantity of World 
War II overcoats would be returned from posts, camps, and stations, and from 
overseas. On the demand side, all requirement studies of this period reflect 
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a forecasted issue requirement of considerable size, resulting from the plan to 
establish civilian components, the ROTC, the Organized Reserve Corps, the 
National Guard, and a universal military training corps. 

Now let us consider the 1946 supply-demand picture in a little geater detail. 
As reflected in the supply-control study, dated May 31, 1946, a copy of which was 
furnished to the committee on May 28, the forecasted demands for the World War 
II overcoat through June 30, 1948, were as follows: 


United States Army (including Army Air Forces) overseas 


requirements — dia ELOY Se on 475, 000 
Continental United States requirements i . — . 1, 368, 000 
National Guard requirements__-_- ic caaocaabed aes 5 mymnemen . ee 
Depot stock level as of June 30, 1948_____________-_ aravausianniaes "0 

Total requirement authorized for procurement purposes __... 2,394, 000 


‘No requirement, 


In addition to these requirements, which were authorized for procurement, the 
study also showed that there would be a substantial demand, not authorized for 
procurement, for equipping civilian components, the combined size of which, in- 
cluding Organized Reserve Corps, the ROTC, and the Universal Military Training 
Corps, was expected to reach 1,255,000 in strength. 

On the supply side, the assets of World War II wool overcoats appeared to be as 
follows: 


stock: on hand as of June 1, 3946.02... on ein ene ati nal ah 820, 000 
Procurement due in from contractors as of June 1, 1946__._---____-___ 5038, 000 

Forecasted returns to stock for the period June 1, 1946 through June 
Te Ce i 1, 019, 000 
SN SN i hi ina his cites entitaastl ananaeseic muaw Sy O42, OOO 


Deducting the total forecasted assets of 2,342,000 from the total requirement 
of 2,394,000, we have a shortage of 52,000 for which procurement appeared to be 
necessary. However, this study recommended that no procurement be made, 
since the wool overcoat was expected to be obsolete after June 30, 1948, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of War Department Circular 88. 

This, then, was the plan for using the wool overcoat through June 30,1948. The 
planned use of the coats after June 30, 1948, is also of importance. The key as- 
sumption in this plan was that a substantial demand would be created by the 
civilian components. According to forecasts, it was expected that the Army 
would have to equip the following strengths of civilian components by June 30, 
1949: 


Senior. eemerra TCore TTAINING COTM eo aan scctccnince ieee erereavinmmeensesies 127, 000 
A I actual thin nk ta ennienaiiialectimiineae 728, 000 
National Guard sienaniaiieaticieasiiendsnceeateiinin ica a i ae aaa 572, 000 
Universal military training___- iiticcmiahs : is ge ee 840, 000 

NT ii eo tena aa lista colialiet eile eieaedillns static ._ 2, 267, 000 


It was planned to use the wool overcoats which would remain after the 
Regular Army changed to the o. d.—7 field overcoat to equip these civilian com- 
ponents. One of the supply control studies dated May 31, 1946, which has been 
furnished to the committee, bears the notation “National Guard will be equipped 
initially with overcoat, wool, roll-collar.” Similar plans also existed for using 
the wool overcoat to equip the other civilian components. 

The supply control studies of this time also show that as of June 30, 1948, 
there would be a total procurement requirement for 1,652,000 O. D.—7 field 
overcoats in order to equip the Regular Army with these coats as War Depart- 
ment Circular 88 prescribed. 

This requirement was was made up as follows: 


Initial issue for U. S. Army (including Air Corps) replacements, and 


turnover —....... oo a Nokia : ae _. 1,330, 000 
Posts, camps, and stations level______-_- sf aaieiatan ad 151, 000 
SOOGE TUE cnennn nnn aecksaintelaniesiat es iid ; ati he este ’ 171, 000 


I chee i bits nineties aonb aaisin'ciba ae hs ee ee 
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As you know, the procurement actually made to meet this requirement was 
1,262,000 

I do not mean by the foregoing discussion to give the impression that the 
determination to procure the O. D.-7 field overcoat was based exclusively on 
these supply-demand studies. As you will recall, War Department Circular 88, 
which had been published in March 1946, had prescribed that the O. D.-7 over- 
coat would be the authorized uniform after June 30, 1948. That directive, of 
course, was given consideration and was probably the starting point in our 
1946 planning. However, while not the only important factor in 1946, the supply- 
demand studies do impel two important conclusions: first, that the supply of 
wool overcoats including forecasted returns from posts, camps, and stations, 
and from overseas was never overlooked: and, second, that plans indicated that 
stocks of these overcoats could be effectively used for equipping civilian com- 
ponents, and, hence, from the supply-demand point of view, at that time, there 
appeared to be no reason why procurement of the new overcoat should not be 
undertaken to meet the scheduled June 80, 1948, distribution date. 

As the months of fiscal year 1947 passed, it became apparent that our fore- 
casts had been amiss in two respects: We had underestimated the supply of 
World War II overcoats and overestimated the demand. In May 1946 we had 
predicted that our total assets through June 30, 1947, including stock then on 
hand, coats due in from procurement, and returns, would aggregate 2,237,000 
overcoats. We expected to issue to the Regular Army and civilian components a 
total of 1,552,000 overcoats and hence to have remaining on hand in the depots 
as of June 30, 1947, 685,000 World War II wool overcoats In fact, however, 
inventories showed that we actually had on hand in the depots as of June 30, 
1947, 1,805,000 overcoats—in other words, 1,120,00 more than we had anticipated 
in our planning of May 1946 

This unexpected surplus was attributable in part to returns of 467,000 more 
overcoats than had been expected. Our 1946 prediction had been that 914,000 
overcoats would be returned by June 1947, but we actually received back 
1,881,000 such coats. The major part of these unanticipated returns had come 
from unclassified stocks of supplies and equipment which had been turned in 
by troops being separated from the service. As you might surmise, in the haste 
of demobilization, very scanty records had been made of the kind or condition 
of the supplies assembled in unclassified stocks. It was not until late 1946 and 
1947, after the stocks had been examined and decisions made as to which might 
be repaired, that we had an accurate idea of the returns of overcoats. Some of 
the unforeseen returns probably originated also from excesses above authorized 
levels at posts, camps, and stations, the existence of which the liaison committees 
mentioned at the last hearing, were designed to minimize or eliminate. 

On the demand side, our forecasts of issue requirements for fiscal year 1946 
had been too high by approximately 276,000 in the case of Regular Army and 
247,000 in the case of civilian components. Various other factors accounted for 
still another 130,000 coats which make up the balance of the unanticipated stock. 

Although the 1946 orders had taken all relevant factors into account, the addi- 
tional information available by June 1947 created a significantly different picture 
from that which existed at the time of procurement. By June 1947 it had become 
clear that if stocks of World War II overcoats were to be effectively utilized, as 
considerations of economy certainly demanded, then the scheduled distribution 
date for the OD-7 coat would have to be moved back. As the committee knows, 
this was done. 

Thereafter, the Army continued to keep close watch on its stock of wool over- 
coats in order to ascertain when issues of the new overcoat should begin. Issues 
began in large quantities only after the Korean conflict began. 

The newspapers have reported that nobody knows where the coats now are, 
although this information was supplied to the committee by letter of April 9 
from the Acting Department Counselor, and read into the record of the last hear- 
ing by a member of the committee professional staff. Since those newspaper 
reports may indicate that notwithstanding that data, the matter has not been 
sufficiently clarified in the record, and that the committee also may labor under 
similar misapprehensions, I should like to summarize the figures on disposition of 
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the coats, which are now corrected to reflect more precise data obtained from 
the ports: 


Unmodified Modified Total 
Issues to Japan and Korea 03, 488 327, 759 631, 24 
Issues to Alaska 10, 154 0 10, 154 
Issues to United States stations for issue to troops departing 
for Japan and Korea 195, 155 336, 155 531, 310 
Balance in depots as of Jan. 1, 1953 1, 67¢ 87, 613 89, 289 
Total 7 510, 473 | 751, 527 1, 262, 000 


I might also describe briefly the procedure of phasing out one garment and 
beginning issue of a new garment. Our practice is to keep the old garment 
as standard in certain theaters and Army areas while making the new garment 
standard for the others. Thus in the overcoat case we have maintained the World 


War II overcoat as part of the prescribed uniform in the Third, Fourth, and 
Sixth Army areas, and in the European, Trieste, and Austrian Commands; the 
OD-7 overcoat is authorized in the remaining Army areas and commands, As 


the old overcoats wear out, are destroyed, or are taken home by discharged 
soldiers, the garments will be withdrawn as standard from some of the areas 
where now authorized and concentrated in a smaller number of areas. 

On the general subject of distribution of the overcoats, I also wish to mention 
the problem of supply of winter clothing in Korea. On November 14, 1950, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Department of the Army, by radiogram advised 
the commander in chief of the Far East that the Deputy Chief of Staff on a 
tour of the Korean battlefront had discovered some men without adequate winter 
clothing. The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4+, asked whether any such shortages 
were attributable to any failure of the Department of the Army to make suf- 
ficient quantities of winter clothing available to the Far East Command. On 
November 17, 1950, the Far East Commander replied by radiogram that the De- 
partment of the Army had made suflicient quantities of winter clothing avail- 
able in the Far East and that the Far East Command had in turn laid down 
these supplies at Pusan. Problems of local distribution did exist, the Far 
East Commander explained, because of the Eighth Army’s extended position. The 
details of this problem will be discussed by witnesses who were in Korea at the 
time and who are present to testify now. 

Mr. Lantarr. Colonel Dyekman, if you will, just outline to us 
briefly in your own words, referring to such figures as you want to, the 
basis for determining the amount of this procurement. 

Colonel DyrKman. Yes, sir. We used and have furnished to the 
committee a copy of the monthly progress report, supply control 
study, dated May 31, 1946. That was the first study that broke out 
the overcoat roll collar wool, 32 ounce, and the OD-7 field coat. We 
furnish the committee both studies on the two types of coats. 

In taking the overcoat field, the study was based on equipping the 
forecasted strength of the United States Air Force and the United 
States Army as of September 1, 1948, 1,125,000 enlisted men, with 
this overcoat, and the establishment of authorized levels both in 
depots and Pee ‘amps, and stations. This study included a require- 
ment for the National Guard, which aipantee to 629,000 during the 
period September 1, 1948 through December 31, 1948. 

Mr. Lantarr. At that point let me ask you bhi Have the National 
Guard been furnished with any of these OD-7 trench coats? 

Colonel DyrkmMan. The next statement will clear that. However, 
the study includes the following notation, that the National Guard 
will be equipped initially with the overcoat wool roll collar. There- 
fore no procurement was made for the National Guard, although 3 
was authorized. 
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This study also included requirements for the ORC, ROTC, and 
universal milit: iry training, only as a memorandum entry and not 
wuthorized for proc urement. I want to make that clear particularly 
on the universal military training. 

Following is a summary of the study for the period July 1, 1948, 
through December 31, 1948. The initial issue requirements for the 
United States Army and United States Air Force was 1,125,000, with 
a token replacement of 25,000. The Nation: al Gui ard was 629.000. 

Mr. Correr. I thought you said you were not going to procure for 
It ¢ 

Colonel DyrxMman. I subtracted it out a little bit later to show you 
we didn’t procure for it. 

Turnover, United States Army and Air Force, 180,000 more over- 
coats. 

Posts, camps, and stations stocks level 151,000; depot stock level, 
171.000. 

The total re quire ment was 2,281,000. They subtracted out the 629,- 
00 for the National Guard. 

Mr. Correr. Who was “they,” Colonel ? 

Colonel Dyexman. The individual preparing this supply control 
study. 

That leaves a total procurement requirement of 1,652,000. The 
actual procurement, as you know, was 1,262,000. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What was your procurement lead time on the over- 
coats ¢ 

Colonel Dyrxman. You will have to take it in two phases. If we 
had to go out and buy the cloth it would take at least 6 months to get 
the cloth, and at least 9 to 12 months to get it manufactured. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. So your total lead time is how much ? 

Colonel Dyrkman. Total lead time is somewhere between 15 and 18 
months. 

Mr. Lantarr. What would your lead time on this particular contract 
be? 

Colonel Dyrxman. I think we furnished the committee with a 
summary of the procurements and stocks on hand. If I am not mis- 
taken the total quantity was delivered by January 1948. 

As you know, the procurement was awarded in June 1946. As of 
December 31, 1947, we had received 1.129.029. 

Mr. Lanvarr. What is that now ? 

Colonel Dyrkman. As of December 31, 1947, we had a total of 
1,129,000 delivered, which is essentially the total procured. In other 
words, I would assume by January 1948 the 1,262,000 were undoubtedly 

all delivered. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When were your first deliveries effected ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. First deliveries—there were none by December 
81, 1946. By March 31, 1947, we had 63,597. So the first delivery 
was in March 1947, which is 9 months. You remember the cloth was 
furnished in this case without procurement. 

Mr. Lantarr. What level of supply did you carry at your depot 
level in your estimates for procurement ? 

Colonel DyeKMAN. Stock level basis, 75 days. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is at depot? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. What about your posts, camps, and stations? 
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Colonel Dyexman. I think at posts, camps, and stations at that 
time it was 60 days. It now averages 30 days plus 80 days, or 60 days; 
30 days stock on hand and 30-day order and reorder time. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Was your war reserve given any consideration in 
arriving at this figure? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes. Not on this particular overcoat. Over- 
coat, field, enlisted men. As I read through the requirements you 
notice I had the full initial issue for every man, Lhada post, camp, 
and station level, and a depot level. Im other words, I had a total 
requirement. The reason for that is that the roll collar overcoat was 
to become obsolete June 30, 1948, as per Cireular 88. In the roll collar 
overcoat 

Mr. Lanrarr. But the roll collar coat was to be issued to the Na- 
tional Guard and the ROTC units? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. There was a total of 7,690,000 
shown as reserves. That would give you a good figure for a reserve 
requirement. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was under the impression that at the inception 
of this hearing the statement was made that the wool coat was ruled 
out and that procurement was to be made on the basis of need. In 
other words, that you were going to procure the OD-7 trenchcoat 
only as needed to fill up your depot level and to issue to new personne! 
coming into the services. 

Evidently that was not true on the basis of your planning. 

Colonel DyexmMan,. Based on the May 31, 1946, study it was con- 
templated that depot stocks of the roll-collar overcoat would be effec- 
tively utilized by June 30, 1948. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How? 

Colonel Dyexman. Through use by the United States Army and 
United States Air Force, from June 1946, 1947, and 1948. Wearing it 
for those 2 years; and that did consider the National Guard require 
ments. 

Mr. Lantarr. What was the requirement for the National Guard? 

Colonel Dyrxman. There are two different ones. If you are talk- 
ing in terms of the roll-collar overcoat it is 551,000. If you are talking 
in terms of the new overcoat it is 629,000, because you have to estab- 
lish your depot levels. 

Mr. Lantarr, What is the average life of an overcoat? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Of the roll-collar overcoat ? 

Mr. Lantarr. Roll collar. 

Colonel Dyexman. You would have to realize that at least all men 
going home in the winter months take an overcoat with them. So 
therefore you only retain about half of your overcoats that you issue 
out. 

I would say in supply control they estimated 4 years is the average 
life for a roll-collar overcoat. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is that an accurate figure or just a presumption on 
your part! 

Colonel DyeKMAN. That is not an accurate figure. I did not check 
that before coming, but I ani sure that is about it. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wonder if you could supply it for the record as to 
the average life of a roll-collar coat ? 

(The information to be furnished may be found in the appendix as 
exhibit D, p. 198.) 
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Colonel Dyekman. The replacement factor used ? 

Mr. Lantarr. That’s right. 

Colonel DyekmMan. One every 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Lanvarr. That’s right, because I am a little bit concerned with 
the fact that whoever was directing this procurement would arbi- 
trarily decree that all wool overcoats had to be out by June 30, 1948, 
and whether or not they took into consideration the life of the coats 
that were already in the supply pipeline in making that determination. 

By the way, who made that determination, Colonel ? 

Colonel Dyexman. The determination that we would go into a new 
overcoat f 

Mr. Lantarr. No. That after June 30, 1948, the wool overcoat 
would no longer be authorized for wear. 

Colonel Dyexman. I would say that decision was made by the 
General Staff, including the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, that was the Secretary’s decision ? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is his prerogative. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanvarr. At that time in 1946 the Secretary of the Army was 
Frank Pace? 

Colonel Dyexman. Mr. Royall. 

Mr. Lantarr. Kenneth Royall? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. The Under Secretary. I am sorry. 

Mr. Correr. Didn’t we have testimony this morning that he didn’t 
hear about it until they got ready to make procurement and then it was 
cut down immediately to about one-third ? 

Colonel eee in. No, sir. The sup yply and demand study on this 
overcoat, as I testified before, the requirement was 1,652,000 and the 
sciaaaiel was 1,262,000. 

Mr. Cortrr. We are talking about the whole program. 

Didn’t we have testimony this morning that Under Secretary Royall 
didn’t hear of it until April 30? 

Colonel Inuic. No, sir. If you will refer to his memorandum of 
April 30, you will note he and General Lutz hi ‘a prior conferences on 
this entire program. He brings that out in that memorandum. 

Mr. Correr. Can anyone here tell us whether the Secretary of De- 
fense, or whoever you have there, has to okay an item going in your 
circular as it did in circular 88, before it is official ? 

Colonel Iti1e. Not the Under Secretary or the Secretary, but the 
Chief of Staff, yes. 

Mr. Correr. Then I think we have just had testimony here that the 
Secretary knew all about it. Just the Chief of Staff or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff made this ruling or decision and that is how it appeared 
in circular 88 the first time ? 

Colonel Inuie. The Chief of Staff knew about it long before the 
30th of April. On the 30th of April you will recall the commanding 
general, Army Service Forces, was merely refreshing the Under 
Secretary's mind of the discussions and the decisions that had been 
made with regard to the new-uniform program. And further, about 
the 7th of May the Under Secretary asked the Chief of Staff to revise 
or to rescind a portion of his directive. He had been well aware of 
this progr um and the Chief of Staff was undoubtedly aware of it 
months before. 
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Mr. Correr. Does the appearance of the item in circular 88 give 
sufficient authority for the Quartermaster General to go ahead and 
procure under that authority ¢ 

Colonel Inte. Not unless he has the money for it. 

Mr. Correr. So circular 88 was the wish of the generals of the 
Army, but it had to be implemented by somebody allocating the 
funds? 

Colonel Itut1e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. “55 TER. So when you say you have to get rid of the overcoat 
by July 1, 1948, and get a new overcoat, it is contingent on Congress 
or the bia au of the Budget making the money available to purchass 
this uniform. 

Colonel Inu1e. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. So circular 88 was only an expression of a wish and 
was not to be taken as a command ? 

Colonel Inx1e. As far as the planning was concerned it was to be 
taken as a command. 

Colonel DyEKMAN. That is correct. The authorization was the 6th 
of May letter, as you have cited, by Kenneth C. Royall. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. Colonel, did you finish your statement on this? The 
1,600,000 was the final pl: inning figure arrived at? 

Colonel Dyrxman. That is correct. The procurement was for 
1,262,000. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That was in consideration of the target time fixed of 
June 1948, rather than any consideration of using up the wool over 
coats that were in the supply pipeline prior to the issuance of this new 
trench-coat type? 

Colonel Dyexkman. That is correct. That procurement was based 
on equipping every man in the Army and Air Force with a new over- 
coat on July 1948. 

Mr. Lantarr. Of course, you were directed to do the planning and 
you had nothing to do with the determination as to whether or not 
you would use up the current supplies before you issued the new ones / 

Colonel Dyrxman. That is correct. To follow it one step further, 
on June 30, 1947, which is in my testimony, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral saw that the forecast of returns had been low and that there 
would be more roll-collar overcoats in the system than had been 
planned. It was at that point he put a freeze on the issue of the OD-7 
overcoat. It was for that reason that we are still in the wool overcoat. 

Mr. Lantarr. How many wool overcoats do we have in inventory 
at the present time ¢ 

Colonel DyEKMAN. In inventory in our depots there are none as of 
today. In 3 Army areas—in the Third and Fourth and Sixth Army 
areas—there are a total of 416,000. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is as of what date? 

Colonel DyeKMan. That is as of about—the paper isn’t dated, but 
I would say as of March 3 

Mr. Correr. What was that figure again ? 

Colonel Dyexkman. There are approximately 416,000 in the Third, 
Fourth, and Sixth Army areas. 

Mr. Correr. You furnished us a figure of 347,000. 

Colonel Dyekman. That was in the depots as of March 30. I said 
in the depots as of today I have none. They have all been utilized in 
Korea and there are none in the depots as of today. As of today 
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stocks in the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Army areas are 332,402: in 
Europe, 330,000; in Trieste and Austria, approximately 32,000 or 

Mn) 

Mr. Lantrarr. That is the best vou know ? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Correr. That is not on the soldier’s back ? 

Colonel Dyekman,. This is in the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Army 
areas. They are in our posts, camps, and stations depots. F 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the total of all those figures that you have 
given us? 

Colonel DyreKkman. Let us say 695,402. 

Mr. LANT AFF. Those may or may not be issued 2 You wouldn't 
know ? 

Colonel Dyrkman. They are being held for our instructions at the 
moment. In Europe we have enough of the OD-7 overcoats so that 
we are filling requisitions for Europe, Trieste, Austria, and any other 
overseas area within the next month and a half or 2 months for next 
winter’s use. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is of the OD-7? 

Colonel Dyrkman. That is the OD-7. And the roll-collar over- 
coats will be used for men being discharged, or for use in Korea. For 
the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Army areas there are not sufficient on 
hand to make the complete issue to them until approximately 
November. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Have we furnished any of these wool overcoats in 
connection with MDAP requirements ! 

Colonel DyrkmMan. Yes. MDAP requireme nts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. What amounts were so furnished ? 

Colonel Dyexman. I do not have the exact figures on the MDAP 
requirements, but we have gone through proper channels and gone 
over to the proper commander and back and he has said that we can 
utilize effectively certain numbers of these overcoats, The quantity 
he would have to get for us. 

Mr. Lantrarr. What level do we have of the OD-7 overcoat ? 

Colonel DyekmMan. What level do we have? 

Mr. Lantarr. Not level, but what is our inventory ¢ 

Colonel Dyekman. I think we gave you that. As of March 31, 
1953, we had 938,901. 

Mr. Lantarr. That was the depot level? 

Colonel Dyrkman. That is the depot level. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you have any idea of what the posts, camps, and 
stations inventory would be ? 

Colonel Dyekman. Posts, camps, and stations inventory—I do not 
have a figure on it. but I ean get a figure for you. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think it might be well for us to have that figure 
supplied. That includes your overseas theaters too? 

Colonel Dyexkman. No; Far East Command, and you have them 
in Alaska also. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You mentioned the European theater too? 

Colonel Dyrkman. And European theater. As I say, that will 
be 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think you might give for the committee records 
a complete inventory of what we have on hand in the theaters and 
in the posts, camps, and stations within the United States. 
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Colonel Dryrxman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested has been furnished and appears in the 
appendix as exhibit D, p. 198.) 

Mr. Lantarr. This morning we brought up the question about the 
surplus. Did you have an opportunity between this morning’s heal 
ing and now to check into the question of surplus ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. To the best of my knowledge, the answer will 
be the same as I gave you this morning. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you will supply it? 

Colonel Dyexman. I am sure we will try. I can answer one ques 
tion you asked me a few moments ago. It has been furnished to the 
committee. It is the cost of the O. D—7 overcoat. 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes. 

Colonel Drexman. I think the latest on the O. D-7 was January 
1, 1952. The cut, make, and trim was $8; GFP was $16.17; total, 
$24.17 

Mr. Lant FF. That includes material ? 

Colonel Dyexman. GFP is your material. Those are your major 
findings. 

Mr. Lantarr. How about the basic cloth? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is in the GFP. The buttons and a few 
minor items would be in the cut, make, and trim. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The total is what ? 

Colonel DyeKMAN. $24.17. 

Mr. Correr. How does that particular procurement compare with 
1946 procurement ¢ 

Colonel DyExkman. That was $36.36. I am sure that is in the 
report I gave you. 

The other question you asked was the cost of the roll collar wool 
}2-ounce overcoat. January 1951, $8.55 for make, cut, and trim. 

Mr. Lantarr. January 1951? 

Colonel DyexmMan. That is correct. We procured 203,796. This 
used up the balance of the cloth we had in our system and the procure- 
ment balanced sizes, so that we could continue to use the ones we had 
in our depots. 

For example, the size 40 and 42 were exhausted. And that is one 
of the reasons why we had to start issuing some OD-7 overcoats in 
late season to fill those sizes. For example, to Europe. Im size 40 
and size 42 we supplied late last year the OD-7 overcoat. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What was the procurement price on the January 
1951 ¢ 

Colonel Dyrkm AN. $8.55 for cut, make, and trim; GFP, $11.66, for 
a total of $20.21. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the cost of your raincoat? Do you know 
that? $24.17 includes the liner, does it not? 

Colonel Dyrkman. That is correct. The cost of the raincoat is less 
than $6. I do not have costs here, but it is in the neighborhood of $6, 
or less. 

Mr. Lantarr. So that the OD-7 has just replaced the wool overcoat. 
It is not intended that it is taking the place of both the raincoat and 
the overcoat ? 

Colonel Dyexman. The thinking today is that the shell alone is not 
a satisfactory rain garment in June, July, and Aueust when it is hot 
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like it is here, humid and hot and with a downpour of rain. There is 
no question that you can wear it in the fall, sp ring, and winter. 
Mr. Lanrarr. It is not a combination garment, in other words ? 
Colonel Dyrkman. Not in a downpour of rain. That is correct. 
Mr. Lanrarr. And you still issue raincoats to the individual soldiers 
Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 
Mr. Correr. ( ‘olonel, these supply and demand studies in a sense are 
stifications for a new procurement, Isn’t that correct ¢ 
Colonel DyrxmMan. No. They are detailed requirement studies. 
Mr. Corrrer. Doesn't the supply and demand study accompany or 
precede a large procurement ¢ 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes. Definitely. You never procure until you 
prepare a si pply and demand study within a matter of-—— 

Mr. Correr. Unless it is justified and unless your procurement is 
justified in some sense. Js that correct, Colonel 4 

Colonel Dyekman. You prepare a supply-and-demand study to de- 
termine if you have a procurement requirement. 

Mr. Correr. Yes. Now was there an earlier supply-and-demand 
study made for when vou were voing into the whole program ot the 


nine-hundred-odd million dollars ? 

Colonel DyrkmMaANn. Supply-and-demand studies are prepared on all 
items prior to procurement. There was no supply-and-demand study 
made on the blue dress uniform as it was not approved. Also there 
was no supply and demand study made on tropical worsted for the 
Same reason. 

Mr. Correr. Why wouldn't there be a sup ply and-demand study on 
your old uniform?’ If you were going to succeed it with the blues and 
what else you had? 

Colonel DryEkman. These were supp ly-and-demand studies at least 
evi r) 3 months on all of the principal items. The only winter uniform 
of the Army was the Ike jacket and OD-33 trousers. A supply-and- 
demand study was made every 3 months on it. 

Mr. Correr. Would you furnish the committee for the record the 
supply-and-demand studies on your other major components ¢ 

Colonel DyexkMan. Wait. What other major components, and what 
date? Remember, this is back in 1946. 

Mr. Correr. I am going to give it to you, Colonel. As of the date 
it ws is proposed to make the nine-hundred-odd million procurement. 

Colonel DyeKMAN. May I ask this question, sir: You are tying that 
in to the dollars? Circular 88 was in March, was it not? 

Mr. Correr. That’s right 

Colonel Dyexman. And this procurement was in June. 

Mr. Correr. Yes. 

Colonel Dyexkman. A new supply-and-demand study was made as of 
May 31 for this particular procurement. 

Mr. Correr. That is right. 

Colonel Dyexman. If there were any other items involved in the 
money actually spent you would like a supply-and-demand study on 


those items? 

Mr. Correr. No. I assumed that you said a supply-and-demand 
stu Tea comes out on every item ever Vv 3 months anyway ‘ 

Colonel Dyexman. On every major item. I know from looking up 
the overcoat they had one December 31, 1945, for example, and they 


prepared one May 31, 1946. There are several different supply-and- 
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demand studies on the overcoat. You know, I go through a lot of 
old records to dig these up for you and I spent many days getting 
these records together, and I do mt want to go back through an entire 
program unless there is some point to it. 

Mr. Correr. As long as the record is in existence would it not be pos- 
sible to dig out the records of your supply-and-demand studies on your 
overcoat, the one preceding the one you submitted, and also on the 
uniforms, on your one uniform at that time. The one that was going 
to be succeeded by the blue uniforms that would become effective 
July 1, 1948. 

Maybe I could clear this up if I made this statement. If we had 
this study and could analyze it, or these studies I have suggested, it 
might help to determine whether your supply- and-demand studies 
support the procurement, or vice versa. That is the purpose we are 
asking for it. 

Colonel DyeKmMaANn. No supply-and-demand study is ever made to 
justify procurement. 

Mr. Correr. The only reason I asked is that you have listed in the 
supply-and-demand study a number of uses you were going to employ 
this wool overcoat for. They were uses for which there had been no 
authorization by Congress at the time they were listed. But by total- 
ing them up you came out with a shortage of the wool overcoats as 
of July 1, 1948, of some 50,000 of meeting the requirements. 

Colonel Dyexkman. Not including the ORC, or the ROTC, or uni- 
versal military training. Those were not included They were memo- 
randum entries authorized for planning purposes only. 

Mr. Correr. They were not entered / 

Colonel Dyekman. They were not. 

Mr. Correr. What did you say were? JT am sorry. 

Colonel DyEKMAN. I said the National Guard was. But that it was 
deducted from the total requirement at the time of this procurement 
because there was a notation on the supply-and-demand study that 
stated the National Guard will be equipped initially with the overcoat, 
wool, roll collar and raincoat, and that is right on the supply-and- 
demand study. 

Mr. Correr. Do you think it would be too great a job to get the 
studies out? There would be only 1 or 2 items, 

Colonel Dyekman. In other words, you want the jacket, field, wool, 

. d. 33, and you want the trousers, I assume ? 

Mr. Correr. That would be separate studies? 

Colonel DyrKMAN. Yes. Definitely. And as of what date do you 
want them? One date or 5 or 6 dates? You remember, we are going 
clear back to 1946. We had them all sent in from St. Louis to get 
the information for this. I can definitely get it, but it will take a little 
time and transportation cost to get the records in. 

Mr. Corrrr. Do you have to do it? Can’t St. Louis do it and send 
them in here ? 

Colonel DyrKMaNn. I will have to check with Mr. Drake and Miss 
Williams. They are the ones who did all of the digging for us. 

Mr. Correr. We do not want to go to any great additional expense in 
this matter. I do not think. But we thought that would be useful if 
we could get some contemporaneous studies with the projects proposed 
on a larger scale. 


35671—53 12 
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General FerpMANn. Mr. Cotter, might I make a suggestion that 
would solve this problem here? You seem to be at cross purposes and 
I think you are both driving at the same point. 

In naming the item you want I don’t think the Eisenhower jacket 
or trousers entered into this particular procurement. What you 
want, I believe, is the old roll style collar overcoat at the time that 
we were planning the procurement for the new trenchcoat. 

Mr. Correr. General, we already have that. They furnished that. 
It is whatever they were going to do away with in employing the two 
new uniforms. I assume they had only one uniform at that time. I 
don’t think we need to have everything from the stockings up. I 
thought just the major components of the uniform that was going 
to succeed the blues and tropical as of July 1948. 

Colonel Dyekman. The tropical wouldn’t have been. 

Mr. Corrrer. It would have been additional. 

Colonel DyrxmaAn. It was summer cotton khakis, which is what 
the enlisted men have now. And the blues would have been an addi- 
tion to the OD-33’s, I believe. That was a dress uniform. 

Remember, we are talking about 1946, when the Ike jacket was a 
dual-purpose jacket. 

Mr. Correr. So you would not have been doing away with any- 
thing ? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. That’s why I couldn’t see it. 

Mr. Correr. I am sorry. I thought the two uniforms were suc- 
ceeding one uniform. 

Colonel DyekmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. But that would be different and you would have the 
problem of the disposition of present stock. 

Colonel Dyrxman. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Then we only want the one study, the supply-and- 
demand study just prior to May 31. 

Colonel Dyexman. The prior study to the May 31 I have is the 31 
of December, 1945 study. At that time it was only one study and 
it was on the roll-collar overcoat. That study did not contemplate 
an OD-7 overcoat at that time. The May 31 study is the first one 
that is broken down into two studies. 

Mr. Corrrer. That is the next study? 

Colonel Dyrkman. Yes. 

Mr. Correr. If we could have December 31, 1945, then? 

Colonel Dyekman. We have that available and we have an analy- 
sis made of it. Miss Williams, can we furnish that? 

Miss WiixtaMs. I believe so. 

Colonel Dyekman. We have that study. 

Mr. Correr. I think that is all we want. 

Mr. Rrentman. If you have that available we do not have to send 
for a lot of additional information 

Colonel Dyekman. No. We have that available. I have the analy- 
sis of it like I did for the other one. 

Mr. Rreaiman. All right. 

Mr. Poff, do you have any other qnestions of the colonel? 

Mr. Porr. No. 

Mr. Rreu_man. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. No questions. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Counsel? 
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Mr. Correr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have introduced a 
number of exhibits which probably should go in here where Colonel 
Dyekman was testifying. We requested of the Army the stock posi- 
tions on a number of articles and procurement figures, and so forth. 
There may be some security information here that we will not want 
to include, but everything that is not security information, may we 
include that as an exhibit ¢ 

Mr. Riew~man. Whatever is necessary. We do not intend to cover 
all of this material, but whatever is necessary for the record. 

Mr. Corrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. A moment ago, Mr. Chairman, I asked about some 
questions pertaining to reports 2173 and 2060. If they are not 
already a part of the record I would like them included too. 

Mr. RientMan. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY FIELD Forces Boarp No. 3 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
22) Noveinber 1949 


Report or Test oF Progect No. 2175 


OvERCOAT, FreLp, OD #7, W/ReEMovaABLE LINER 


1. Authority: 

a. Directive: Letter, OCAFF, ATDEV-11, 421.1, 21 October 1948, subject: 
“Overcoats, Field, OD # 7, w/Removable Liner,” with 1 inclosure. 

b. Purpose: To determine suitability and acceptability of the Overcoat, Field, 
OD #7, w/Removable Liner, for issue in lieu of the Overcoat, Wool, Melton, OD, 
Roll Collar, 382 oz. (hereinafter referred to as the Overcoat, Wool, Roll Collar), 
for wear in garrison and in the field. 

2. References: 

a. AGF Board No. 3 Report No. 2060, Test of Overcoat, Field, OD #7, 
w/Removable Liner, and Cap, Service, with Removable Cover, Phase I (Fitting) 
and Phase LI (Suitability of overcoat shell for use as a raincoat), 26 September 
1947, 

b. Letter, DA OQMG, QMGRM 400.112 Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable 
Liner, 15 August 1949, subject as above, to OCAFF and 1st and 2nd Indorsements 
thereto, (See Appendix A.) 

3. De scription of Vaterial: 

a. The Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, is an overcoat length 
garment of water repellent material with a permanently attached lightweight 
cotton liner throughout. Leggings, of the same material as the outer shell, are 
attached to the hem of the coat and may be wrapped around each leg and 
fastened with a slide fastener. A removable woolen liner, attached to the shell 
by buttons, is provided with each coat. 

b. The coat is furnished in three lengths (SHORT, REGULAR, LONG) and 
five sizes in each (EXTRA SMALL, SMALL, MEDIUM, LARGE, EXTRA 
LARGE) except that no EXTRA LARGE size is provided in the short length. 

4. Background: 

a. Results of Test of Project No. 2060 indicated that the shell of the test 
overcoat is unsuitable as a replacement for the raincoat except under weather 
conditions which require additional protection against wind and chilling tem 
peratures, 

b. The present test, Project No. 2173, was conducted as an extended service test 
to evaluate the test overcoat as a possible replacement for the Overcoat, Wool, 
Roll Collar. Test sites were selected so as to give a maximum variety of climatie 
conditions and a reasonable cross-section of military personnel as test subjects. 

5. Summary of Tests: 

a. To determine if the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, is suitable 
and acceptable for use in garrison and in the field in lieu of the Overcoat, Wool, 
Roll Collar, the test garment was issued to personnel at Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
Fort Myer, Virginia, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C., Fort Jay, New York, Camp 
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Carson, Colorado and Fort Lewis, Washington. The overcoat was worn in all 
weather conditions encountered at these test sites where either the Overcoat, 
Wool, Roll Collar or the Raincoat, Synthetic Coated, OD, would normally be 
used during the period from December 1948 to May 1949. Results were obtained 
by administration of a Service Test Questionnaire to all test subjects and by 
letter reports from all Post and Unit Commanders involved in the test. These 
results were generally as follows: (Appendix C, T—1) 

(1) All Post and all but four Unit Commanders (out of 66) were of the 
opinion that the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, is acceptable 
for use both in garrison and in the field. All Post Commanders and all but 
three Unit Commanders preferred the test overcoat over the Overcoat, Wool, 
Roll Collar. All Post Commanders and all but five Unit Commanders stated 
that the test overcoat did not fade to such an extent that it resulted in non- 
uniformity of appearance. 

(2) The following suggestions as to desirable modifications were made by 
Post and Unit Commanders and are listed in accordance with the frequency 
with which they appeared in the reports: 

a) Make shells lighter in weight. 
(b) Make liner lighter in weight. 
c) Make leggings detachable 
d) Add a detachable hood 
(e) Eliminate leggings. 
(f) Make waterproofing permanent. 
(¢) Replace plastic buckle with a metal one 

(3) Analysis of Service Test Questionnaires indicate that 90.0 percent 
of personnel assigned indoor duty and 94.1 percent of personnel assigned 
outdoor duty consider the test Overcoat satisfactory as to functional utility 
in convenience in all appropriate weather conditions. Percentage of all 
test subjects, without regard to type of assignment, who considered the coat 
satisfactory was 93.3 percent. 

(4) 67.8 percent of personnel assigned indoor type duty and 78.3 percent 
of personnel assigned outdoor type duty indicated that they wanted leggings 
on the overcoat. However, 46.6 percent of the indoor personnel and 32.3 
percent of the outdoor personnel indicated that they did not use the leggings 
at any time, regardless of weather conditions. Considering all test sub- 
jects, without regard to type of assignment, 75.5 percent indicated that they 
wanted leggings on the overcoat; however, 80.4 percent used the leggings 
fewer times than one-half of the times when the weather was such as to make 
use of leggings desirable and 36.4 percent did not use the leggings at all. 

(5) 94.5 percent of personnel assigned indoor type duty and 96.4 percent 
of personnel assigned outdoor type duty stated that they preferred the test 
overcoat over the Overcoat, Wool, Roll Collar. Considering all test sub- 
jects, without regard to type of assignment, 95.9 percent perferred the test 
garment. 

(6) Examination of Service Test Questionnaires, by test site, along with 
weather data from each site, indicated that the percentage of test subjects 
giving unconditional approval of the test coat increased materially where 
lower temperatures were encountered. Number of days and amount of pre- 
cipitation appeared to have much less effect on opinions of test subjects 
than did temperature. 

b. To determine if the test overcoat contained any or all of the modifications 
recommended by AFF Board No. 3 in Project No. 2060, 26 September 1947, samples 
were examined and compared with the older model. (Appendix C, T-2). 

(1) Measurement of various panels of the two coats indicated that the 
newer test garment was slightly larger over-all than the old test model. 

(2) No material difference in cut or material could be found between the 
two overcoats except that the belt of the older model was fitted with a metal 
buckle instead of a plastic buckle as on the newer test coat. 
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(3) In order to determine whether specifications had been changed between 
the production of the old and new model garments, the Office of the Quarter- 
master General was queried by letter. Reply received stated, in part, “for 
all intents and purposes, both garments should be considered the one and 
same.”’ 

ec. To determine whether fitting instructions furnished by OQMG were satis- 
factory and to develop data to support recommendations as to fit, 123 test sub- 
jects, from the Detachment, AFF Board No. 3 were fitted, inspected and results 
recorded. (Appendix C, T-3.) 

(1) 41.5 percent of the test subjects were properly fitted by following the 
instructions provided. 13.8 percent of the test subjects required a larger 
coat than prescribed, 3.3 percent required a longer coat, 19.5 percent required 
a smaller coat and 21.9 percent required a shorter coat than prescribed. 

(2) Although fit of overcoats as finally issued was satisfactory, certain 
general defects in the cut of the garment became evident when twelve men 
of the most extreme builds were examined. These defects were: 

(a) The top button of the overcoat pulled wrinkles across the chest 
regardless of size or conformation of the test subject. 

(b) The fit of the shell with the woolen liner removed was excessively 
loose on all test subjects. 

(c) Length of skirt and of leggings were slightly excessive in the case 
of short-heavy and short-thin test subjects. 

(d) Length of belt was excessive in all cases but was particularly 
evident in the case of tall-thin and short-thin subjects 

6. Conclusions: 

a. That the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, is superior to the 
Overcoat, Wool, Roll, Collar. 

b. That the Overcoat, Field, OD +7, w/Removable Liner, when modified in 
accordance with Appendix E will be suitable for Army Field Forces use in garri- 
son and in rear areas during combat as stated in reference b, par. 2. 

ec. The subject overcoat is not acceptable as a part of the field uniform for 
wear by combat troops in forward areas. 

d. That fitting instructions furnished by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral do not provide a satisfactory fit for the majority of male military personnel. 

7. Recommendations: 

a. That the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, modified in accord- 
ance with Appendix E, be standardized and issued in lieu of t.1e Overcoat, Wool, 
Roll Collar. 

b. That existing stocks of the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, w/Removable Liner, 
be issued without modification in lieu of the Overcoat, Wool, Roll Collar, but 
that all future procurement include modifications recommended in Appendix B. 

ce. That the Overcoat, Wool, Melton, OD, Roll Collar, 32 ounce, be reclassified 
as limited standard. 

d. That the fitting instructions pertaining to the Overcoat, Field, OD #7, 
w/Removable Liner be revised or that sizing of the overcoats be modified, so as 
to provide a higher percentage of proper fits. 

Burton L. Lucas, 
Colonel, Infantry, 
President. 

1 Inel: (Coordination) and Appendices. 

A—Copy of Directive. 

B—Characteristics Sheet. 

C—Details of Tests. 

D—Analysis of Test Results. 

E—Deficiencies and Suggested Modifications. 

F—Photograps. 

G—Drawings (Omitted). 

H—Service Test Questionnaire. 

I—Training Aids. 
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Test SECTION, ARMY F'TELD Forces Boarp No. 3 
Report of Test—Project No. 2173 


APPENDIX E Deficiencies and Suggested Vodifications 
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ARMY GROUND Forces BOARD NO. 3 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
26 SEPTEMBER 1947. 


Report or Test oF PRoJEcT NO, 2060 


OvercoATs, Fietp, OD—7 Witn REMOVABLE LINER AND Cap, SERVICE, WITH 
REMOVABLE CoVER, PHASE I (FITTINGS) 

1. Authority: 

a. Letter, Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Fort Monroe, Virginia, 421.1 
(15 May 1947) GNDEV-11, subject as above. 

b. The purpose of the test is to determine whether or not the subject items 
are suitable to fulfill the requirements of W. D. Cir. 88, 1946. The test is being 
conducted in two phases, as follows: 

(1) Phase I. To determine whether or not the sizing and cut of the subject 
overcoat and cap are satisfactory. 

(2) Phase II. To determine whether or not the shell of the subject over 
coat is a suitable garment to replace the standard raincoat as contemplated 
in W. D. Cireular 88, 1946, and also to determine whether or not the weight 
is suitable. 

ec. This report sets forth the results of test conducted under Phase I. 

d. The report concerning Phase II will be numbered 2060A 

2. References: W. D. Circular 88, 26 March 1946, paragraphs 8a (14) and 3b 
) and (8), Section V. 

3. Material: The experimental items consist of: 

a. (1) An overcoat length garment consisting of a water-repellant outer shell, 
shade OD-7, with leggings attached, und a removable woolen liner. The over- 
coat was designed in three basic sizes: Short, Regular, and long graded within 
sizes into small, medium and large with an extra large added to the regular 
and long sizes. The subject coat is intended for wear in field or in garrison to 
replace the overcoat, wool, melton, OD, roll collar and the raincoat, synthetic 


(4 


resin coated. 
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b. The liner was then removed and the fitting of the shell over the winter 
garrison uniform was noted. The looser fit thus obtained did not detract mate- 
rially from the appearance except for a few extremely small or slender individuals 

c. The shell was then fitted over the summer garrison uniform. The tendency 
towards looseness was aggrevated to the extent that the appearance of small and 
slender individuals suffered. 

d. Selected subjects, representing all size groups, were then fitted with the coat 
complete with liner over the 1943 ensemble as set forth in Section V. W. D. Cir 
88, 1946. It was noted that the manufacturers size, indicated by the subjects 
height and weight, was unsatisfactory when worn over this ensemble. 

e. Concurrently with the fitting of the overcoat, field, the cap, service was fitted 
to the same test subjects. The range of sizes was found to be adequate. Except 
in a few cases, the size required in the cap, service, was identical with the size 
of the cap, garrison, currently worn. 

6. Conclusions: The Board concludes that: 

a. The lengths of the garments classed as short, regular and long as satisfactory 

b. The circumference of the garments at waist and skirt was generally too 
large. Otherwise the cut is satisfactory. 

c. There is little or no requirement for the coats sized short large, regular 
extra large and long extra large. 

d. A requirement exists for a smaller coat in the short, regular and long lengths 

e. That the cut of the cap, service is very satisfactory and the range of sizes is 
adequate. 

7. Recommendations: 

a. The Board recommends that the overcoat, field OD-7 with removable liner 
be modified as follows: 

(1) That the sizes currently designated as short large, regular extra large, 
and long extra large be discontinued, 

(2) That the sizes currently designated as regular large and long large be 
redesignated as regular extra large and long extra large respectively. 

(3) That the sizes currently designated as medium be redesignated as 
large. 

(4) That the sizes currently designated as small be redesignated as 
medium. 

(5) That the design of the redesignated sizes be modified by reducing the 
circumference in the waist and skirt. 

(6) That new sizes be developed designated as short small, regular smal] 
and long small having the girth at chest, waist and skirt proportionately 
smaller than the present sizes. 

b. It is further recommended that the cut and the range of sizes of the cap, 
service be accepted as satisfactory. 

REUBEN E. JENKINS, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
President 


Mr. Rireutman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Coloney Dypxman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. The next witness is Col. Russell Kuhns. 

Colonel Burns. Colonel Kuhns was delayed. He was coming in 
from Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Mr. Rientman. Are you Colonel Tanous? 

Colonel Burns. No. I am Colonel Burns. Colonel Tanous just 
stepped out. 

Mr. Rrentman. Will he be available ? 

Colonel Burns. Yes, sir. He is outside in the hall. 

Mr. Rrew_mMan. Colonel Tanous. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. PETER S. TANOUS, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Rreutman. Do you have a prepared statement you would like 
to make, Colonel Tanous ? 
Colonel Tanovs. I have no prepared statement. 
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lam Lt. Col. Peter S. Tanous. I would like to give a little back- 
ground of the reason ies I am here. 

Mr. Rreniman. You were sworn this morning ? 

Colonel ‘Tanous. Yes. 

Mr. RieuimMan. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Tanous. In early August 1950 I arrived in Korea and spent 
18 months there, returning to the United States Febru: iy 1952 My 
early duties in Korea entailed working at the Pusan Quartermaster 
Depot. I stayed there 2 months and joined the X Corps, one of 
our combat units, during the Inchon landing. 

After that landing I stayed with the corps for the balance of my 
tour in Korea. In November of 1950 the X Corps made the amphib- 
ious landing in northeast Korea. While there we had the ist Marine 
Division, 3d Infantry Division, and 7th Infantry Division serving 
with the corps. 

My job in the corps was primarily that of handling quartermaster 
supplies and this overcoat field OD-7 was one of the items that I had 
handled. That basically is my background, as J am related to this 
overcoat problem. 

Mr. RizuutmMan. All right. 

Colonel Tanous. As far as the previous testimony has gone as to 
the money behind the overcoat, or as to the adaptability of it, or the 
research and development, I know nothing. I can speak from prac- 
tical experience as to what happened in Korea, relative to the supply 
of the overcoat in question. 

Mr. Rreu_eman. Allright. Do you have a statement you would like 
to make in that respect ? 

Colonel Tanous. No, sir; but to the best of my ability I will answer 
any question you care to propose to me. 

Mr. Ikarp. Colonel, I take it you were in Korea from the period 
1950 to February 1952? 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ixarp. During that time were any of these coats issued over 
there that you know about ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. First I would like to say that the Marine 
division normally has its own supply system. The Army basically 
does not supply the Marines except for certain items that are inter- 
changeable between the two services. The overcoat field OD-7 was 
not part of the Marine gear. We had the 7th Infantry Division 
receive 5,000 of the overcoat field OD-7’s in early December or late 
November 1950. 

Mr. Ixarp. Were those issued ? 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. When I say they were issued, they were 
issued from the depot that we had established in northeast Korea in 
Hambhung to the division quartermaster of the 7th Infantry Division. 

Mr. Ikarp. Do you know where they went from there? 

Colonel Tsnous. The hearsay I received at that time was that the 
overcoats Were issued to the infantry regiments. 

One thing we have to understand, ge ntlemen, is the fact that we had 
to establish in Korea at that time priorities thé . determine who would 
get certain type equipment. The first, No. 1, priority was to the 
combat man. He was to have first access to “a 1e overcoat field OD-7. 
If a regimental commander desired that his regiment be equipped 
with this overcoat, the overcoats would be made available to that regi- 
ment. We did get 5,000 of those to the 7th Infantry Division. 
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Mr. Ikarp. Were those divided among the infantry regiments, that 
is, that 5,000 ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. Among the three infantry regiments. 

Mr. Ikarp. Do you know anything about that below the regimental 
level ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sit 

Mr. Ixkarp. Let us say a rifle company. Did they get down to that 
level 4 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, si 

Mr. Ikarp. Were they used by the people in the rifle companies ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. Well, it is hard to say. 

Mr. Ixarp. I know you cannot say exactly, but were they issued 
to them and did they wear them ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. All I would like to say is, that in Korea at that 
time we would wear any item of clothing that would keep us warm 
So the overcoat was well received by everyone. However, we know 
that when the Chinese attacked our primary concern was to keep 
moving fairly fast. In order to retain the maximum mobility pos 
sible, some units withdrew the overcoats from the enlisted men and 
put the coats on the supply trucks during the day and issued them out 
at night to provide the required warmth. 

Mr. Ixarp. I understand all that, Colonel, and I am sure the rest 
of the committee does too, but the only thing I am personally inter- 
ested in in these questions is whether or not they were actu: ally con- 
sidered by your people who were in Korea as a usable item in combat 
during that period you were there. 

I also know that under those conditions you will wear a blanket or 
anything you can grab. But I am just wondering what the appraisal 
of it was. 

Colonel Tanous. It actually depended on the situation. I hate to 
hedge on this question. However, we did feel that it ke spt us warm 
and therefore we wore it. 

Mr. Ikarp. What was the impression that you found with regard 
to the leggings there? Did you hear any expression from the people 
wearing them ? 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. When the soldier actually was on the 
march he seldom used the leggings. However, if he were placed 
an outpost the leggings would provide additional warmth to the legs. 

Mr. Ikxarp. In other words, 1f a fellow was in a hole then—— 

Colonel Tanous. That’s right. Or in a jeep. 

Mr. Ikarp. Or riding in a jeep. But the experience, as I take it 
from your answer, was that when you were moving they were not 
very satisfac tory? 

Colonel Tanous. No, sir; not while on foot. 

Mr. RirutmMan. They were not used for that purpose, were they ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Ixarp. As far as you know were there any other than these 
5,000 that you personally knew about ? 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. That 5,000, of course, was the first ship- 
ment of field overcoats we received, and we sent it to the 7th Infantry 
Division. We received another shipment of approximately 5,000 
which we gave primarily to our engineer combat units that were at- 
tempting to keep the roads open from the Chosen Reservoir to the 
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Yalu River. When the 3d Infantry Division joined the X Corps in 
late November, it had previously been issued its supply of overcoats. 

Mr. IKarp. From there, Colonel, were there any more than the 
LO.000 4 

Colonel Tanous. Yes. sir. These issues were made in December and 
about December 14 we started our retrograde movement to Hungnam, 
and thence the evacuation to Pusan. We did receive the balance of our 
shipment in early January or February 1951 while fighting in South 
Koken . . 

Mr. Ixarp. In other words, once the shipments started of the initial 
yy ee at you had. they kept up the re? 

‘olonel TANoUs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Iixarp. And you et receive these garments continually then ? 

Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. When did a leave there ? 

Colonel Tanovus. I left Korea in February 1952 

Mr. Ikarp. In January 1952 were you still receiving these coats? 

Colonel Tanovs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. What was the situation then? Did the people in the 
front lines wear the coats with the leggings then, or were they issued 
to your engineering companies ? 

Colonel Tanovs. The situation had changed, as you will understand. 
It was a static warfare at that time. Whenever we put a man ina fox- 
hole he would utilize the leggings if he wanted to. There was nothing 
compulsory about it. If the weather was cold and he wanted to use 
them. he could. 

About that time we started to get an adequate supply of shoepacks 

. Which eliminated for all intents and purposes the leggings. 

"Mir. Ixarp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. No questions. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Correr. Did you hear of any accounts of losing supplies of 
these overcoats to the enemy ? 

Colonel Tanovs. I must confess; yes, sir. I shouldn’t say supplies 
of it. When the Chinese hit us at the Chosen Reservoir the marines 
were in fairly bad need of clothing. The situation was such that the 
(Chinese were infiltrating all our positions. What we would do is keep 
mobile as much as possible. 

About that time we resorted to airdrop of gloves and airlift of over- 
coats. As soon as the tactical situation became critical, we started to 
supply the marines with all available supplies that they could possibly 

se. such as blankets and little things like water cans. 

IL. ywever, to get back to your question, we did supply the overcoats 
as soon as we got them, and some men did abandon an occasional over- 
coat. Men abandoned sleeping bags. If you put a man out in a fox- 
hole at night and found that the Chinese later that night were hitting 
us fairly heavy, we would tell the man to pull out. Of course, every- 
thing is under a blackout; and if you tell a man to pull out, he will 
pull out and be forced to abandon certain items of clothing and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Correr. These are isolated instances and not any instance of 
dumping ? 
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Colonel Tanous. Yes, sir. We abandoned nothing when we evacu- 
ated northeast Korea. 

Mr. Correr. Do you think you lost some of these airdrops of over- 
coats ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Correr. When did you say you began to get these overcoats? 
In December ? 

Colonel Tanous. We started in in late November or early Decem- 
ber. We started to receive the first shipments of approximately 5,000. 

Mr. Correr. They were not adequate 4 

Colonel Tanovs. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. When did enough get over there so you did have an 
adequate supply ¢ 

Colonel Tanous. You must remember we left North Korea and 
pulled back to Pusan. Thus, we were placed adjacent to the quarter- 
master depot, where our supplies were located. One of the prob- 
lems we had in northeast Korea was the shipping or docking facili- 
ties at Hungnan, which had been bombed first by our Air Force and 
then demolished by the retreating Koreans. I would say it was 
finally in February or March 1951 that we did have an adequate 
supply available to my unit. 

Mr. Corrrer. Did you ever have to abandon any ports on the east 
coast? Did you abandon Hungnan ? 

Colonel Tanous. Sir, we evacuated that port. 

Mr. Correr. When? Around Christmas? 

Colonel Tanous. December 24, 1950. 

Mr. Correr. Did you hear of any burning of coats in the hole of a 
ship, or anything of that kind? Did you hear of a fire on board ship? 

Colonel Tanovs. I hadn’t heard of that. I do know the X Corps 
took an intense pride and was recommended for a !’»esidential cita- 
tion for this evacuation. 

Mr. Corrrr. Just some bombs and shells? 

Colonel Tanovs. Yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. But it is your practice in wartime when you have to 
evacuate a place to destroy what equipment you have, or, at least, 
leave it in condition where it will not be used by the enemy in any 
event? That is, if it isa jeep, ora tank, or an overcoat ? 

Colonel Tanovus. Our supply situation at that time was so critical 
that we had received instructions from GHQ not to abandon any 
equipment, if possible. We had adequate shipping to load all of the 
equipment we had. 

General Frrpman. If I might interject at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
with a good plug for the Quartermaster unit, they took care of it before 
the Marines could evacuate it. 

Mr. Riruiman. If there are no other questions, thank you very 
much, Colonel. 

Do you have another colonel here that wants to testify ? 

Colonel Burns. I am available, if you desire. 

Mr. Riruiman. Do you have some pertinent information you can 
give us? 

Colonel Burns. I will be glad to try to answer any questions you 
might have. 
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I might say I was in Korea from October 1950 for 15 months and 
came out in about February of 1952, about the same time Colonel 
Tanous did. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Colonel Burns, you heard what Colonel Tanous had 
to say. Have you anything to add to his comments? 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. DONALD E. BURNS, FORMERLY EIGHTH 
ARMY, KOREA, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


1 


Colonel Burns. I might give you a little information concerning 
the Eighth Army. Colonel Tanous was in the X Corps, which you 
remember was at that time separate from the Eighth Army as such. 

I went to Korea as part of a cold weather training team to work in 
Fighth Army area. The Quartermaster General at that time organized 
several teams to go to Korea to try to train the soldiers to get the most 
efficient use from their winter clothing. I went over as one of these 
teams and arrived in Pusan on the 5th of October 

At that time the Seventh Division, which later became part of Colo 
nel Tanous’ X Corps, was coming into Pusan and embarking for the 
landings. They were coming in from the Inchon landings. At that 
time every effort was made to issue winter clothing to the soldiers be 
tween the time they arrived in the port area and the time they em 
barked. They were issued the first-phase items. 

Speaking of the first phase, I think I should probably clarify it. 

Recognizing that we were moving very rapidly to the north and that 
all the transportation facilities had been destroyed, there was defi- 
nitely a supply problem from the standpoint of getting the supplies 
forward. Priorities had to be established on which items were moved 
forward, such as food, ammunition, POL, and gasoline supplies, or 
clothing, and what have you. These priorities were established and 
even within the Quartermaster further priorities were established. 

In order to give the man who needed the items worst these items 
that he needed, priorities were established as far as winter clothing 
was concerned. 

The first was the Eighth Army. The priority established was that 
the combat units would receive the available cold-weather clothing 
items first. That meant the combat divisions moving rapidly to the 
north were issued the items as they became available to us from the 
depot as they came up. Within the units themselves and within the 
divisions, for instance, a further priority was established in which 
the combat soldier and infantry soldier and the artillery soldier and 
combat engineer received the items prior to the support soldier within 
the division, such as the Quartermaster. 

As soon as the Seventh Division had gotten on board and started 
north I was detailed to the 25th Division and I stayed with the 25th 
Division throughout the winter 

In my capacity as a cold-weather training instructor I visited every 
unit down to the infantry company in that division prior to the time 
I joined them in October until Christmas time of that year, regard- 
less of what their situation was. In the 25th Division the priorities 
were definitely established that the combat unit would receive the 
winter clothing first as they became available. In the case of parkas 
or overcoats, or that type of heavy item, the Quartermaster company, 
for instance, which is charged with the responsibility for issuing 
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those items in the division, was the last unit in the 25th Division to 
receive an issue of those items. 

We felt because they were in the rear of the division area that they 
could erect tents when we were still enough to do it, and they had 
some degree of protection. They could have fires, and so forth, in 
the daytime. That was the basis for the issue. 

As far as the overcoats were concerned, we received our first supply 
of overcoats, | would imagine about 5,000 was the first shipment, and 
I am not sure of the figure, in November 1950. 

Mr. Corrrr. At Pusan ¢ 

Colonel Burns. No, sir. They were issued to us up in the north, 
at Kunu-Ri, just before the Chinese intervention. They were north 
of the Chonggang River. I remember we had est: ablish a forward 
supply dump at the Chonggang River at Kunu-Ri, Korea. Prior to 
the time we had issued other items of cold-weather clothing, we had 
issued the so-called first-phase items. 

In the phases I started to mention, in order to give a man first 
things first, we set up a system where we would issue his wool under 
wear and wool shirt and wool trousers and a field jacket and his 
blankets first. Then would follow the next items, which would be 
the wool sweater, a pile blanket and sleeping bag; shoe packs, the 
gloves, and mittens. Gloves were in the first phase and mittens in 
the second and third phase. 

Heavy bulky items, such as the parka which was, of course, the 
desirable combat item, was scheduled and the mountain sleeping bags 
that were yet to be issued, were scheduled for the third phase. 

We started in issuing those things as I said, first during our trip. 
I might say the 25th Division had one of the last priorities as far as 
the combat divisions in the Eighth Army area were concerned, because 
we initially were assigned the mission of cleaning up the bypassed 
pockets of resistance in the rear of the line. So we stopped off north 
of the 38th parallel at Kaesong and were there for a few weeks clean- 
ing the guerrillas out of the hills. 

In the last of October and first of November we issued shoe packs, 
mountain sleeping bags and things like that. The parkas and over- 
coats did not catch us, although they were apparently en route, until 
just before the intervention. 

Mr. Rrentman. That was some time in December ? 

Colonel Burns. Late November. Just about Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Rreutman. What was the supply after that / 

Colonel Burns. Just as fast as the stuff could catch up to us, it 
reached us. 

Mr. Rreniman. We are talking about the overcoats particularly. 
This is very helpful and a fine story, and we appreciate it, but we are 
primarily interested in the overcoats. 

Colonel Burns. We continued to receive them even during the re- 
treat. We issued a good many. For instance, at Pyong Yang, after 
we were pulled back out and had withdrawn from North Korea, and 
coming back through, we caught up or at least met our supplies coming 
up. 

Mr. Rreutman. Do you have any idea of how many you caught up 
with, or how many caught up with you ? 

Colonel Burns. As I remember it, by the middle of January we had 
issued everyone in our division, coats. 
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Mr. Rrencman. Of the type we are interested in here today ? 

Colonel Burns. Yes. sir. You have to understand that the coats 
were a substitute item. In the combat uniform for extreme cold, nor- 
mally, the parka is the item required, but we did not have sufficient 
parkas there. ‘The overcoat was issued as a substitute, and as a sub- 
stitute it was extremely well received, and everyone that could get 
it wore it. 

I might mention, as far as the distribution was concerned, that we 
had the Turkish Brigade attached to us in the 25th Division. As you 
know, we provided them with most of their equipment as well as most 
of the other United Nations forces, on a reimbursable basis. Their 
Government was supposed to repay us. 

Mr. Rreuvman. | have a good question there, but I will not ask it. 

Colonel Burns. And I will not answer that. It is on a level beyond 
mine. We tried to furnish the Turks with the roll-collar wool over- 
coat because we wanted to give our own troops the others as quickly 
as we could. The brigadier veneral in charge of the Turkish Brigade 
went to the commanding general of the Division, G—4+, and in no un- 
certain terms told him he preferred the OD-7 overcoat for his troops 
because it was more desirable, and as rapidly as possible he wanted 
his heavy roll-collar overcoats replaced with the OD-7; and of course 
we did it as soon as we were able to do so. That was some time in 
January. 

Mr. Rresiman. Mr. Holifield, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Horitrrecp. No. I just wanted to remark our allies learned the 
American way quickly. 

Colonel Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. They appreciated the quality of American improve- 
melts. 

Colonel Burns. As a sidelight I might mention as far as food was 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, it is normal supply practice if you are using 
food to supply a unit which has 12 cans in a case and their ration 
breakdown is 11, to keep a having a lot of work done you give 
them the 12 cans. Or, if it is 13, you give them 12. But the Turks 
would always —_ out she individual cans. They would say, “We 
are paying for it. They would not take 1 extra; but they would not 
let you give a 1 short either. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Poff, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Porr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Correr. No questions. 

Mr. Rreutman. Thank you very much. Is there anyone else who 
would like to testify ¢ 

Mr. Dow. I thought for the purpose of having the record complete 
] might mention an exchange of cablegrams that occurred in the win- 
ter of 1950 between the Department of the Army and the commanding 
gene ral. of the Far East, General MacArthur. On the 14th of Novem- 
ber 1950, General Larkin, G4 of the Department of the Army at the 
time, wired to the commanding general of the Far East Command 
saying he had heard some reports that some troops at the front did not 
have adequate supplies of winter clothing and he wondered if that 
was due to any failure on the part of the Department of the Army to 
supply stocks of clothing to the Far East. 
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General MacArthur wired back on the 17th of November—— 

Mr. Rreutman. Do you have those wires ¢ 

Mr. Dow. Yes. We supplied those to the committee. 

Mr. Rreuu_Man. Yes, we have them and we can make them a part of 
the record. Do you have any further statement in that respect ¢ 

Mr. Dow. No. 

Mr. RreutmMan. Do you want to finish what you had to say¢ At 
that time the general said there was no shortage 4 

Mr. Dow. Yes. He said there was no shortage in the Far East 
Command. He had received adequate stocks from the Department of 
the Army and had in turn laid down the stocks adequate to supply 
his troops in Korea, at Pusan. From there on up there were probably 
difficulties in local supply and distribution because of the extended 
position of the Eighth Army. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I want to ask a question of Colonel Illig. Can you 
answer quest ions on your present Inventory control ? 

Colonel Itza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirieitp. How does it differ from your previous inventory 
control in regard to ascertainment of supplies at posts, camps, and 
stations below the depot level ¢ 

Colonel Iuu1e. For every major item the actual requirement study 
today goes down to that quantity actually in the hands of troops. 
In other words, periodically there is a worldwide inventor y on every 
major item. 

Mr. Houirretp. Does that occur on a major item before drawing 
up your requirement for new procurement ¢ 

Colonel Ituie. Yes, sir. It would. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. You get them often enough, do you? You said 

“periodically.” You would get those reports on major items often 
enough so that it would be considered in your new requirements ‘ 

Colonel Inric. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. In this particular instance, due to the unsettlement 
of the postwar conditions, and your lack of knowledge, you were not 
in a position actually to know how many overcoats were in the posts, 
camps, and stations, and how many had been turned in at the time ? 

Colonel Itiic. No, sir. It was due to the unsettled conditions exist- 
ing at that time and the fact that this type of an accounting system 
which is a machine accounting system—had not yet been established 
worldwide. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You can assure this committee at this time that there 
has been an improved accounting system adopted since that time, 
which will give you more accurate knowledge in setting your 
requirements ¢ 

Colonel Inu16. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is the machine system working? 

Colonel Inuic. The machine system, as far as the Quartermaster 
Corps is concerned on their minor type. We consider the type of item 
we are now discussing, such as an overcoat, a minor-type requirement. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Then that is not included on your periodic reports ? 

Colonel Inx16. On an item such as an overcoat it is not, but it would 
be picked up on the new accounting system we have. So that the 
Quartermaster General could tell you as far as an item such as canteen 
cups is concerned, how many had been issued to some small post in 
Germany, or how many had been issued to the Air Force 2 months ago. 
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Although the requirement still does not pick up that item on a peri 
odie basis, still the accounting system, which is a worldwide electric 
machine accounting system, with periodic tabulations reported from 
every overseas command—— 

Mr. Hourrre vp. But that only reports the amount issued ¢ 

Colonel ILuic. No. sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. It reports the amount on hand ? 

Colonel Inuie. First, the authorized level: how much the command 
should normally have on hand for a period of 60 days, which is the 
minimum level, and the normal operating level of 30 days. That is a 
prescribed level which would have been screened and ap yproved by the 
Chief of the Technical Service. It further reports the actual stock 
on hand. Then it would report by requisition number the various 
dues in. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. So you would have a firm control ? 

Colonel Intic. And further than that, he would have a subsidiary 
report which would be a transaction analysis which he would receive 
on a quarterly basis, which would tell him how many and to whom 
these particular items were issued. 

Mr. Houirretp. At what level 

Colonel Iniig. At the actual depot and station level. In other 
words, from the depot to a particular post in an overseas command. 

General Fetpman. Mr. Holifield, I might add there is also another 
control report which is not mentioned, which is an in-transit report, 
also electrically accounted for, and which reports reasonably accu- 
rately the amount in flow en route from shipping point to destination. 

Mr. Howirrety. I think this committee is interested in this par- 
ticular procurement because we feel like your inventory controls were 
not good enough at that time to enable you to do a wise job of pro- 
curement. Of course, the important thing now is that we are being 
assured that there has been improvement in your inventory control 
system. 

General Frerpman. There has been. I have had quite a lot to do, 
as you probably learned, with almost the initial movement in those 
days, in 1939 and 1940, in establishing the present method of account- 
ing system, which has been subsequently improved; and there is this 
very definite control of supply right down to the post, camp, and 
station level today. If you are interested, I would like to submit a 
letter for your information that we received from the Far East Com- 
mand, from the Deputy Quartermaster to General Cross, and their 
reaction to it, which is the first time they really know what they have 
in the theater. 

Mr. Howrrrecp. I think the committee would be glad to have that 
kind of a letter. 

General FetpMAn. I would be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Rreuuman. General, will you furnish it, please ? 

General Feipman. I will, sir. 

(The letter referred to is included in the appendix as exhibit FE, 
p. 199.) 

Mr. Rrestman. Are there any other questions? General, the 
counsel has one or two questions he would like to ask. 

Mr. Correr. You were sworn before, General. This question of the 
use of advisory committees in connection with these procurements 
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has come up. I think that you, since your retirement, are presently 
affiliated with an organization known as the Quartermaster $ 

General Frtpman. The Quartermaster Association. 

Mr. Correr. Is that a trade association ¢ 

General FeitpmMan. It is not. No, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Is it an industrywide association / 

General FrtpMan. It is an industrywide association ; industrywide 
insofar as those industries which deal with the Quartermaster Corps 
are concerned. 

Mr. Correr. It had paid membership ? 

General FetpMAn. It does have. 

Mr. Correr. And you are one of its—— 

General Fe_pMan. I am the executive vice president. 

Mr. Correr. Stationed here in Washington ¢ 

General FritpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Correr. Has there been any change in policies of the Quarter- 
master with respect to advisory committees in your experience? 

General FetpMan. There has been a change insofar as I view it 
from my present position in that because of an Attorney General’s 
expression of view and his opposition to the use of paid executives 
from trade associations participating in these advisory committees. 
And I might add our advisory committee which we carry at the 
moment in our association covers the entire field of those industries 
with which the Quartermaster Corps deals, right from the raw ma 
terials through the finished item, as well as the food items, and so 
forth, in order that we m: Ly get the best results from industry. 

As a result of the Attorney ; General’s view that paid executives will 
not be permitted to participate in our advisory committee in advising 
the Quartermaster General—and I single that out merely as an exam- 
ple—there has been a restudy made and an Army regulation was 
published a little over a year ago which authorizes or requires that 
the chief of the service—the Quartermaster General in this case— 
appoint his ewn committees. 

In an effort to reorganize these committees under this new basis, 
there has been almost a complete letdown this past year until the 
adjustment takes place on the use of these advisory committees. 

Mr. Correr. Were these advisory committees in effect in 1946? 

General Fetpman. Yes. In general. They were not organized in 
1946 on their present basis but I was in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General at the time. I am sure your question to Dr. Kennedy 
developed that one point that in 1946 they had a great number of 
advisers to the Quartermaster General as individuals, and very few 
advisory committees were appointed, as such. Occasionally we would 
call on a group of loliestrtaliots or businessmen by name and bring 
them in, rather than on a regularly appointed basis. 

Mr. Correr. Is there an advantage of the advisory committee as 
against the individual ? 

General FetpmMan. Very definitely, in my opinion. 

Mr. Correr. Why? 

General FrtpMan. Because you then get the cross section of an in- 
dustry’s view. I say that for this reason: That any industry—and I 
will select at random the paper-products industry, which is perhaps 
the seventh largest industry in this country, dollarwise particularly— 
any one of the members of the indus ‘try you might alas can speak 
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for only a small segment of the paper-products industry. The only 
way to get advice on how to produce what you want as an end item 
is to get a group acceptable to industry as a whole, and organize them 
into an advisory committee and utilize their services. 

Mr. Correr. What is the danger if any of utilizing individuals? 

General FetpMan. The advantage ? 

Mr. Corrrer. No. The danger. 

General FetpMan. There is no danger except that you do not get 
the benefit of industrywide information or advice. 

Mr. Rieutman. Did you have any questions, Mr. Holifield ? 

Mr. Horirrep. You would also have favoritism there undoubtedly 
if you had it set up as an individual? , 

General Fripman. That is a very definite danger and a thing I 
believe that ought to be opposed very forcefully. 

Mr. Horirreip. Do you overcome that by having your group which 
represents industry as a whole? 

General Fetpman. Pretty well. At least you have less danger, let 
us put it that way. Because even though they are advisers in a group, 
they are still competitors. Therefore, they are all looking out for 
their particular segment of the industry. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. And they come from different segments? 

General FetpMan. Oh, definitely. From different segments; large 
industry and small industry; and geographically located. 

Mr. Hoxirizip. They are selected by their industry as representa- 
tives ¢ 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. And I might add that if a member 
of this advisory committee which we now carry happens to fall out, 
for whatever reason, I call on the chairman to recommend someone 
who is acceptable and cleared with the Congress and members of that 
committee before I would consider appointing him. 

Mr. Horirrero. How do they function? Do they function here in 
Washington, or from their respective area ? 

General Fetpman. No. They are brought into session whenever 
their services or advice is requested. I can cite excellent examples 
of this. When I was Quartermaster General with the raw wool 

shortage in this country, as you may recall, we could not get our 
textiles because of this alleged shortage that existed. 

The net result was that I had the responsibility of getting textiles 
for uniforms. I called the chairman of our group, who is up in 
Boston, and I told him I would like to have his committee in my 
office 2 days hence. He was down there and I merely said, “Mr. 
Stevens, I am swapping places with you today. You are the Quarter- 
master General for 2 minutes. What would you do in this cireum- 
stance ?” 

The net result of that study that they submitted was that it caused 
a meeting being called in London by the State Department and one 

, Australia. and with the net result that we had an allocation—with 
the assistance of Senator O’Mahoney in his support of a bill—to get 
100 million pounds of raw wool in reserve and a procurement and 
flow of raw wool from Australia. That is what advisory committees 


in do. 
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Mr. Horirienp. Are you the paid executive of this organization ? 

General FetpMaANn. I am, but it is not a trade association. I would 
like to clear that point up. It is not a trade association. I am not 
engaged in procurement, 

Mr. Houtrrecp. That is all. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. No questions. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Correr. No questions. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Thank you very much, General. If there are no 
other questions, the hearing will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 








EXHIBITS 


EXHIBIT A 


Overcoat, wool, OD, 82 ounce, with roll collar, shipped from July 1950 through 
April 1951 


Number in 


Lifted from Date lifted 

Designation aaa port from port 
Korea 28,377 | Seattle Sept. 25, 1950 
Ly 5, 655 do Sept. 30, 1950 
Do 4,310 | San Francisco Nov. 25, 1950 
Japar 120 | Seattle Feb 1, 1951 
Do ' 630 | San Francisco Feb. 10, 1951 
Dx . 12 | Seattle Feb. 21, 1951 
Total -_ ‘ 39, 104 oo 


Overcoat, field, OD-7, with removable liner, shipped from July 1950 through 
1951 


Number in 






Destination onal, Conn. Lifted from Date lifted 
ea (port)— from port 
Signment 
Japan 28, 413 | Seattle Sept. 17, 1950 
Korea 234, 858 do Oct. 5, 1950 
Japan 1, 041 do Oct. 27, 1950 
Do 93 | San Francisco Nov. 27, 1950 
D 4, 830 do Dec. 14, 1950 
D 1, 680 do | Dee. 15, 1950 
Do 6,000 | Seattle | Dec. 19, 1950 
Do 8 | San Francisco | Dee. 23, 1950 
Do 5, 464 | Seattle | Dec. 26, 1950 
D 16, 254 do | Dec. 27, 1950 
Do 4,000 | San Francisco | Dee. 28, 1950 
Do 9, 620 do se Do. 

Do | 13, 440 | do ‘ Dec. 29, 1950 
Do. ( do Dec. 31, 1950 
Do ...-do Jan. 6, 1951 
ee 2 |._..-do Jan. 13,1951 
Do ere a 150 | do .-| Jan, 1951 
Se cciatnat _ * ; a 2, 907 Seattle Jan. 25, 1951 

Ee ae ee re Sear A, Lee atl Seach ini apaae |} $49,118 |_. imatiieeeboun aiteaeswe tds 


NotTe.—Of the total of 349,118 overcoats, field, OD-7, with removable liner shipped, 303,488 were the 
unmodified coat and 45,630 were modified. No overcoats, field, OD-7, with removable liner, procured under 
& new specification were shipped during this period. 
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Overcoat, parka type, with pile liner, shipped from July 1950 through April 1951 


Number in 
Destination bach Gon- Lifted from Dati lifted 
sane port from port 
signment 
Japan 43,625 | Seat Sent. 15, 19% 
Korea 17, 079 do Oct ), 195) 
Japan 62 do Dee 50 
Do 2,335 | San Fra Lye f ISO 
Do 4,562 | Seattle De vA 
Do 2, 832 do Dex 9, 1950 
De 17,813 | San Fran D 950 
Do 4, 848 do Dé 12. 195 
Do 4,720 lo Dec. 15, 195¢ 
Di 22, 688 do D 0) 
SO ..05 21, 869 lc J ) 
Do 2 6%) 1 Jar 9. 1951 
Do 2, 610 10 Jan, 1 95 
Do 2,460 | Seatth Jar 19 
Total 150, 132 


Parka, shell, cotton, M-40, OD, shipped from July 1950 through April 1951 


Number in 


: Lifted from Date lifted 
each con- 


Destination 


signment (port)— from port 
Japan 6,012 | Seattle Dee. 3, 1950 
Do 5, 920 do Dec. 4.1950 
Do 6, 240 | San Francisco Dee. 5, 1950 
Do 4,400 | Seattle Dee [6, 1950 
Do 962 do Dec. 7, 1950 
D0...<« 20, 710 do Do 
Do 2 496 | New York Dec ), 1950 
Do 9,785 | Seattle De 
Do 6,978 | San Francisco Dec. 11, 1950 
Do 6, 800 lo Dec 1950 
Do 7, 200 lo Do 
Total 77, 503 


Parka, reversible, ski, fur trimmed, shipped from July 1950 through April 1951 


} Namber in 


ifted from te liftec 
Destination } each con- Lift a Date : \ 
: A (port from port 
signment 
Japan 43,460 | Seattle Sept 1950 
Do 31, 639 do Sept. 15, 1950 
Do 93, 981 do Sept. 17, 1950 
Do 8, 000 do Oct 1, 1950 
Korea 2. 924 do Oct. 5, 1950 
Japan 20, 900 do Oct. 20, 1950 
Do 38 do Dee 5. 1950 
Do 4, 333 | San Francisco Do 
Do 14, 051 do Do 
Do 636 do Dec. 11, 1950 
Total 219, 962 siete 
ExHIsit B—CoMPARATIVE Costs 
There is attached hereto schedule A showing the average of the original 


awards of the cut, make, and trim contracts for overcoats in 1946 as $17,95. 
These prices were subsequently redetermined downward to an average of $15.26, 
as shown by schedule D. The average price of the Government-furnished mate- 
rial, much of which was on hand at the time of award, was $18.41, as shown by 
schedule C, making an average total price for the overcoat purchased in 1946 
$33.67. Subsequent procurements of the fleld overcoat are also shown on sched 
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ule A. In 1949, 6,000 of these overcoats were purchased on the same specifica 
tion as in 1946 in order to secure additional small sizes. The average price of 
these coats Was $36.59 ($14.48 for cut, make, and trim and $22.11 for Govern 
ment-furnished material ) No further procurements were made of these over 
coats until 1951 at which time 250,000 coats were purchased at an average total 
cost of $36.30 ($16.10 cut, make, and trim; $20.20 Government-furnished mate 
rial) and 764,500 at an average total cost of $384.64 ($15.10 cut, make, and trim 
and $19.54 Government-furnished material). 

It will be noted that the cost of these overcoats in 1951 after testing operations 
in 1947, 1948, and 1949 and changes in the specification to eliminate the leggings, 
revise sizing and reduce the weight of the liner material was somewhat higher 
than the average of the 1946 procurement. Even the average cost of those coats 
modified at Philadelphia amounted to no more than $34.96, which is approxi 
mately the same as the average of the lower of the two procurements in 1951, 
The fact that the coats from the 1946 procurement were on hand made it un- 
necessary to purchase larger quantities in 1951 when there had been a general 
rise in the market. Although the procurement in 1952 shows a much lower cut, 


make, and trim cost, this is no indication of what the coats would have cost 
had it been necessary to make additional purchases in the fiscal year imme 
diately following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The lower cost in 1952 
S primarily attributable to the result of conditions in the highly competitive 


cut, make, and trim industry which by that time was in a depressed state. 

As requested by the subcommittee there is also attached schedule B, showing 
the cost of the last procurement of the officer’s trenchcoat which was made in 
1945. This average price is $31.26 ($13.85 for cut, make, and trim and $17.41 
for Government-furnished material). This is not out of line with the average 
cost of the field overcoat in 1946, although due to differences in manufacturing 
techniques, materials used, quantities purchased, and time of purchase, the cost 
of the two coats is not strictly comparable. The cost of the wool overcoat 
(schedule E) and the cost of the standard raincoat (schedule B) in 1946 and at 
the time of the last procurement are also included. 
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Exist C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Washington, January 6, 1954 
Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter provides information concerning disposal of 
wool roll-collar overcoats which was requested at the committee hearings on this 
general subject. 

As to disposal of overcoats during 1946, 1947, and 1948 in the continental United 
States, available records provide the pertinent data, and the table forwarded as 
enclosure 1 supplies the information which the committee requested. While 
existing Army records do not specifically designate the agency which performed 
the disposal action, it is presumed that it was the War Assets Administration, 
since that agency had general responsibility for disposal of this type property 
in the continental United States during the pertinent years. It will be noted 
from enclosure 1 that of the total quantity of 341,097 overcoats disposed of only 
670 were in condition suitable for military use without repair (conditions 1 and 
4), and most of the coats could not be repaired for such use economically More 
over, even with respect to the coats listed as repairable (condition 8), notes on 
the declaration forms in many instances indicate that the coats could be repaired 
for civilian use, though not for “combat serviceable” standards, and hence are 
not, strictly speaking, good enough to be considered as condition 8. 

With respect to disposals in overseas areas, complete information is not readily 
available from existing Department of the Army records. Disposals of property 
like overcoats was handled by the War Assets Administration in overseas com 
mands located in United States Territories and possessions and by the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner in other overseas commands. 

Under procedures in effect during the pertinent period, overseas commands 
were authorized to dispose of property excess to their needs without reference 
to the War Department unless the property was listed among the items required 
in the continental United States. The wool roll-collar overcoat, if in serviceable 
or economically repairable condition, was included on most such lists, and hence 
would have been returned to the continental United States. Records of disposals 
of overcoats which were not serviceable or repairable would have been available 
only from overseas commands which kept disposal records on an item basis, but 
even these records would have been retired by this time. It should be noted, 
however, that frequently disposals records showed only tonnage and dollar volume 
rather than items, since many items (presumably overcoats in some cases) were 
included in the bulk transfers which were made at this time by the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 

It is hoped that this provides the information which the committee wished. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. ADAMS, 
Department Counselor 


Overcoat, wool, roll-collar, OD, 32-0unce, excess stocks declared to disposal 
agencies, continental United States, 1946—48 


Year Condition 1|Condition 4| Condition ondition ! Total 
1946 0 165 63,319 | 159, 512 223, 026 
1947 475 0 57,132 60, 464 | 118, 071 
1948 0 0 0 0 0 
Potal. WS 165 120, 451 219, 976 341, 097 


EXPLANATION OF CONDITIONS 


Condition 1: New and unused property possessing original appearance and serviceability. 

Condition 4: Property, used or otherwise, classified as comt ble, possessing the appearance and 
apparent serviceability of a new (condition 1) item and acceptable fo i ‘ lieu thereof 

Condition 3: Unserviceable property which can be repaired or renovated to enable such property to be 
classified as combat serviceable 

Condition 5: Indicates stock of used items which possess 8 minimum of 25 percent wear expectancy but 
are not of such appearance or degree of serviceability as to justify the classification of class combat service 
able 


Condition 2: Indicates items, issue of which has been suspended to permit inspection, repacking, et¢ 





at ser 
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Exuisit D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, September 14, 1958. 

Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 

Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. RIEHLMAN: I write to provide information requested by members of 
your committee professional staff for insertion in the printed record of your 
ommittee’s hearing on the 1946 Army overcoat procurement, which I understand 








is now in preparation: 

Life of wool, roll-collar overcoat The estimated life of the overcoat, wool, 
roll collar, used for planning purposes was 3 years 4 months. Verifying infor- 
mation from actual experience prior to 1946 is not now available; however, expe- 
rience in the continental United States during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 indi- 
cates an average life of 3 years. 

Inventory of overcoats.—I forward herewith as enclosure 1 a table showing 
approximate stocks of the overcoat, wool, roll collar, and also all models of the 
overcoat, cotton, OD—7, with removable wool lining (including the earlier model 
called overcoat, field, OD-7, with removable lining). This tabulation includes 
all stocks in the continental United States, both in depots and in posts, camps, 
and stations, as well as stocks in the major overseas commands 

Comparative weights of the overcoats.—The weight of the overcoat, wool, roll 
collar, is approximately 7.0 pounds (size 38). The weight of the overcoat, cotton, 
OD-7, with removable liner, procured under current specifications is approx 
mately 644 pounds. As enclosure 4 to the Department counselor's letter to you 
of May 14 indicates, the overcoat, field, OD-7, procured under the original specifi- 
cations dated June 7, 1946, weighed approximately 814 pounds. Modification of 
some 751,000 of these coats, which was conducted in 1950-52, reduced the weight 
of the coats so modified to approximately 7% pounds. The weight was further 
reduced to 6% pounds by the revised specifications promulgated November 24, 
1950, and was still further reduced to approximately 644 pounds by the current 
specifications, which were promulgated in 19! 

Letter from Quartermaster, Far Bast Command.—There is forwarded as 
enclosure 2 an extract from a letter from the Quartermaster, Far East Com- 
mand, to Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman (retired), former Quartermaster General, 
concerning use of electrical accounting machines in inventory control operations. 

If you have any questions about this material, please feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 





JosepH W. Brisuop, Jr., 
Acting Department Counselor. 


irmy stock status of cotton and wool overcoats including stocks in the hands of 
troops 





Over it. field, 
OD-7, with | 
¢ ble r 
s I able liner Overcoat 
Location ind overcoat, vant OD 
tton, OD-7, wot 32 
with removable 


wool liner 


{ pots 780, 885 0 
Far ist mmand 377, 670 104, 281 
Europ 233, 874 330, 000 
ye tria 8, 792 32, 500 








59, 585 
14, 776 
132, 037 
101, 054 
22, 910 
99, 311 





Total 1, 907, 131 896, 454 


Nott As of June 9, 1953, 693,000 overcoats, cotton, OD-7, with removable liner, were due in from 
I t No purchases have been made of t overcoat, wool, OD, roll collar, since fiscal vear 1951 
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EXHIBIT E 


HEADQUARTERS, FAR East COMMAND, 
QUARTERMASTER SECTION, 
1PO 500, August 5, 1982. 
Maj. Gen. HERMAN FELDMAN, 
The Quartermaster Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HERMAN: * * * 

I was thinking of you just the other day and here in the Far East Command 
your work is paying dividends—tremendous ones—in a way that few people 
can really realize. The IBM operations reflect a great deal of what you have 
done and, just yesterday, down in the Ordnance Depot and in the Tokyo Depot 
I saw a great number of these machines being most efficiently handled. I thought 
of the contract that you made which permits this operation out here; the owner- 
ship of the machine by the parent company; their supply to us on demand of 
talented operators and mechanics, and the ever-present supply of spare parts 
Had we not these machines, or one like them, this operation could not go on 
because we wouldn’t have the personnel—particularly the skilled repairmen 
or the adequate parts supply. So, Herman, in every way your work has been a 
tremendous one. 

I was particularly pleased to see some of the IBM work with a respect to 
substitute items appearing on the inventories and the reference to how they 
were used so that the receiving agency would be all in the clear. 

- * * * * * ” 
Sincerely, 
JOE, 
Joseph P. Sullivan, 
Major General, USA, Quartermaster. 





